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NEW  YORK  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

University,  January  2, 1844. 
Ordered, — That  the  Annual  Reports  and  proceedings  be  referred  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  and  published. 

Extract  from  the  Minutes, 

JOHN  JAY,  See'ty. 
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the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  during  the  past  year,  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
Members,  under  the  direction  of  the  Chairman. 

Extract  from  the  Minutes. 

ERASTUS   C.  BENEDICT.  See'ty. 
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NEW  YORK  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


ANNUAL  REPORT. 


Historical  Rooms,  University,  January  2,  1844. 
In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  By-Lav\^s  and 
Constitution,  the    Executive    Committee    have   instructed 
their  Chairman  to  present  this  report. 

Nearly  forty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  organization 
of  this  Society.  The  roll  of  its  members  contains  many 
names  distinguished  in  our  national  history,  and  others  em- 
inent for  learning  and  science  in  foreign  countries.  The 
first  regular  meeting  of  its  projectors  vs^as  held  on  the  20th 
of  November,  1804,  on  which  occasion  the  following  per- 
sons were  present,  viz  ; — 

Egbert  Benson,  Rev.  John  M.  Mason, 

De  Witt  Clinton,  Rev.  John  N.  Abeel, 

Rev.  William  Linn,  Samuel  Bayard, 

Rev.  Saml.   Miller,  Peter  G.  Stuyvesant, 

Doctor  David  Hosack,       Anthony  Bleecker, 
John  Pintard. 

Of  these,  its  early  and  constant  benefactors,  but  three  sur- 
vive— the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Miller,  of  Princeton  College,  N. 
J. — Peter  G.  Stuyvesant,  Esq.  recently  the  president  of  the 
society,  and  the  venerable  John  Pintard,  for  many  years 
its  secretary  and  zealous  friend.  The  latter  gentleman 
has  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  the  success  of  numerous 
works  of  philanthrophy,  in  aid  of  which  he  has  devoted  a 
large  portion  of  his  long  and  useful  life. 
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In  the  history  of  the  institution  there  is  much  of  instruc- 
tive interest ;  and  it  is  a  subject  of  congratulation,  that  af- 
ter many  vicissitudes  it  has  finally  become  established  in 
the  public  favor,  and  is  enabled  successfully  to  pursue  its 
labors  in  the  cause  of  historical  and  antiquarian  research. 

A  valuable  portion  of  the  materials  of  history  is  compris- 
ed in  manuscript  papers,  letters  and  documents,  the  proper- 
ty, in  most  instances,  of  private  individuals,  and  in  con- 
temporaneous publications,  generally  of  an  ephemeral 
character.  These  materials,  which  may  seem  of  little 
value  to  their  possessors  at  the  present  day,  it  is  a  pri- 
mary object  of  the  society  to  collect,  collate  and  preserve. 
The  success  which  has  hitherto  attended  its  efforts,  affords 
abundant  encouragement  for  future  exertion.  The  collec- 
tion, already  rich  in  books,  maps  and  manuscripts  which 
illustrate  our  early  annals,  especially  the  period  of  the 
revolution,  is  constantly  receiving  valuable  accessions  in 
the  form  of  gifts  from  public  spirited  citizens.  Papers,  that 
may  hereafter  prove  of  infinite  service  in  determining  im- 
portant questions  of  fact,  and  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  lost,  are  preserved  and  rendered  accessible  ;  and  it  must 
prove  a  source  of  grateful  reflection  to  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  our  labors,  that  we  are  thus  providing  stores  of 
authentic  information  for  the  future  historians  of  our 
country. 

Our  exertions  have  not  been  confined  exclusively  to  our 
oMTi  borders,  nor  to  the  limited  resources  of  the  society. 
The  state  government  has  freely  aided  us  in  the  objects  of 
our  association.  It  will  be  remembered  that  about  two 
years  since,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  George  Folsom,  then 
librarian,  application  was  made  to  the  State  Legislature 
which  resulted  in  the  publication  of  a  series  of  valuable  re- 
cords, that  had  remained  almost  inaccessible  in  the  public 
archives,  for  more  than  half  a  century. 

The  publication  alluded  to  contains  a  "  mass  of  docu- 
ments illustrative  of  the  early  part  of  our  revolutionary  an- 
nals, commencing  with  the  first  organized  resistance  to 
the   colonial  authorities,  and  ending  with  the  journals  of 
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the  convention  that  framed  the  constitution  of  independent 
state  government ;  comprising  also  the  period  of  the  inva- 
sion of  our  territory  by  General  Burgoyne,  and  his  glorious 
defeat  and  surrender  on  the  plains  of  Saratoga." 

A  copy  of  this  w^crk  in  2  vols,  folio,  the  gift  of  the  State, 
is  on  the  shelves  of  the  library. 

A  similar  recommendation  led  to  the  creation  of  a  mis- 
sion by  the  state  government,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
copies  of  early  colonial  records,  in  the  custody  of  foreign 
governments.  The  researches  of  Mr.  Broadhead,  the  agent, 
having  terminated  successfully  in  Holland,  a  memorial 
from  this  society,  was  presented  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature,  asking  further  means  to  enable  him  to 
pursue  his  investigations  in  England.  This  request  was 
promptly  granted,  a  liberal  appropriation  made,  and  Mr. 
Broadhead  is  now  engaged  in  transcribing  important 
documents  preserved  in  the  "  Record  Office,"  London. 
His  report  is  looked  for  with  much  interest,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly furnish  many  valuable  additions  to  our  present 
stock  of  historical  authorities. 

The  influence  we  have  exercised  in  promoting  a 
work  of  such  general  concern,  as  that  in  which  Mr.  Broad- 
head is  engaged,  will,  the  committee  think,  justify  the  ex- 
pectation, that  the  results  of  his  mission  will  be  published 
under  the  auspices  of  this  society.  It  is  proposed  at  the 
proper  time  to  present  this  subject  to  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention,  in  this 
connection,  that  in  the  year  1820,  the  State  Legislature 
printed  for  the  first  time  the  Journal  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Colony  of  New  York,  from  1767,  to  1775,  from  a 
copy  furnished  by  this  society,  being  the  only  one  known 
to  be  extant. 

The  committee  will  now  proceed  to  notice  somewhat  in 
detail,  the  transactions  of  the  society  during  the  last  twelve 
months.  In  this  way,  besides  giving  necessary  information 
to  honorary  and  other  members,  who  have  not  been  pre- 
sent at  the  meetings,  a  knowledge  of  the  proceedings  will 
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be  communicated  to  kindred  associations  in  other  parts  of 
the  Union. 

Nine  stated  monthly,  and  three  special  meetings,  have 
been  held  during  the  year — the  months  of  July,  August,  and 
September  being  included  in  the  usual  summer  recess. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  By-Laws,  the  com- 
mittee have  regularly  held  their  stated  semi-monthly 
meetings  for  the  despatch  of  business. 

Pursuing  the  plan  adopted  in  October  1842,  at  each  of 
the  monthly  assemblages  papers  have  been  read  and  dis- 
cusions  held,  with  the  view  to  elicit  useful  information  in 
furthering  the  objects  of  the  society. 

A  series  of  lectures  was  at  one  time  contemplated  for  the 
winter  session,  and  arrangements  to  some  extent  were  made 
to  enlist  the  services  of  learned  and  scientific  gentlemen  for 
that  purpose.  It  has  been  thought  advisable,  however,  for 
the  present  season  to  dispense  with  such  a  course,  and  to 
rely  on  voluntary  and  less  formal  contributions  to  the  stock 
of  historical  knowledge. 

At  the  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  officers,  in  Janu- 
ary 1843,  the  late  President  of  the  society,  Peter  Augustus 
Jay,  LL.  D.,  retired  from  the  chair  which  he  had  filled 
for  the  three  preceeding  years,  and  his  place  was  suppli- 
ed by  the  unanimous  election  of  the  Honorable  Albert 
Gallatin,  LL.  D. 

The  committee  would  deem  it  a  culpable  neglect  of  duty, 
were  they  to  omit  a  notice  of  the  decease  of  the  lamented 
Mr.  Jay,  which  occurred  in  the  month  following  his  resig- 
nation. As  appropriate  testimonials  of  respect  for  his  me- 
mory, resolutions  were  entered  upon  the  minutes,  and 
Chancellor  Kent  was  selected  to  pronounce  an  eulogium 
on  the  character  of  the  deceased. 

In  his  letter  declining  the  duty  assigned  to  him,  the  learn- 
ed and  venerable  Chancellor,  in  a  few  brief  sentences,  has 
faithfully  depicted  the  loss  which  this  institution  and  the 
public  have  sustained,  in  the  death  of  one  who  had  "  dis- 
played throughout  every  portion  of  his  life,  strong  talents, 
profound  knowledge,  unostentatious  firmness,  the  purest  in- 
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tegrity,  an  ardent  love  of  justice,  and  the  graces  which  ac- 
company an  humble  and  fervent  spirit  of  Christian  faith  and 
devotion." 

At  the  first  regular  meeting,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Baird  delivered 
an  address  descriptive  of  the  habits,  manners  and  characters 
of  the  prominent  personages  connected  with  the  various 
European  courts  which  he  had  visited,  while  prosecuting 
his  labors  in  the  cause  of  Christian  philanthrophy. 

At  the  second  regular  meeting,  the  President  elect  enter- 
ed upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  delivered  an  inaugural 
discourse,  which  has  been  published  by  the  society  and  will 
form  a  portion  of  its  printed  collections. 

General  James  Talmadge  related  an  incident  of  the  Re- 
volution, and  exhibited  to  the  society  a  silver  bullet,  taken 
from  a  spy  captured  at  Red  flook,  in  Duchess  County,  in 
October  1777.  Within  the  bullet  was  enclosed  an  original 
despatch  from  the  English  Commander  in  Chief,  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  to  General  BurgojTie. 

On  the  same  evening,  a  number  of  curious  MSS.  relating 
to  Central  America,  were  presented  by  Mr.  John  L.  Ste- 
phens. Some  of  these  are  of  great  value,  as  illustrating 
important  historical  questions.  In  presenting  them,  the  do- 
nor added  some  concise  notes  in  explanation  of  the  objects 
to  which  they  relate. 

At  the  third  regular  meeting,  a  paper  from  Mr.  Cather- 
wood,  in  reference  to  an  ancient  monument  recently  visited 
by  him  in  the  Beylic  of  Tunis,  at  Dugga,  about  80  miles  from 
the  site  of  ancient  Carthage,  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 
Drawings  of  this  discovery  were  exhibited,  including  a  plan 
of  the  interior  of  the  building  and  the  inscriptions  on  its 
front.  The  monument  is  thirty-six  feet  in  height,  and  its 
architecture  totally  different  from  that  of  other  ruins  of  the 
country.  Of  the  inscriptions  in  front,  one  is  Phcenician  or 
Punic,  and  anotherin  Lybian  characters.  Copies  made  by 
Mr.  Catherwood  accompany  the  drawings.  The  date  of 
this  erection  is  not  determined,  although  Mr.  Catherwood 
was  inclined  to  refer  it  to  the  period  of  the  foundation  of 
Carthage,  about  900  B,  C.     This  remarkable  ruin  was  not 
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noticed  by  Mr.  Shaw,  who  explored  that  part  of  Africa,  but 
was  visited  by  a  French  traveller,  M.  D'Arcos,  in  1631. 

When  the  paper  was  concluded,  Professor  Ro  inson,  D.  D. 
stated  that  he  had  furnished  Mr.  Catherwood's  copy  of  the 
inscriptions  to  the  distinguished  German  philologist,  Gese- 
nius,  who  had  caused  it  to  be  inserted  in  his  great  work  en- 
titled "  Monumenta  Phaenicia.^^ 

Mr.  Folsom  read  several  extracts  from  his  translation  of 
the  letters  of  Cortes,  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
These  extracts  were  a  portion  of  a  work  subsequently  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Folsom  in  this  country  and  in  England. 

At  the  fourth  regular  meeting,  a  series  of  important  par- 
liamentary documents  relating  to  slavery  and  the  slave  trade, 
were  presented  by  Judge  William  Jay,  accompanied  by  a 
letter  on  the  same  subject  which  was  read  by  the  secretary. 

Professor  Robinson,  D.  D.,  commenced  the  reading  of  a  pa- 
per on  the  history,  character  and  manners  of  the  "  Druses," 
describing  also  the  geographical  features  of  the  country  in- 
habited by  them,  lying  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  north  of  Palestine. 

A  special  meeting  was  held  in  the  chapel  of  the  Univer- 
sity, on  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  April,  on  which  occasion 
a  map  from  the  collection  of  the  late  John  Jay,  pos- 
sessing great  interest  from  its  connection  with  the  ques- 
tion between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  as  to  the 
boundary  line,  was  exhibited  to  the  society  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  late  Peter  A.  Jay. 

In  illustration  of  certain  important  facts,  indicated  by  red 
lines  traced  on  this  map,  and  known  as  "  Mr.  Oswald's  lines," 
a  discourse  was  pronounced  by  the  President,  the  Honora- 
ble Albert  Gallatin.  After  some  observations  by  Mr.  Law- 
rence, first  Vice  President,  an  address,  explanatory  of  the 
principles  involved  in  the  treaty  then  recently  negotiated 
with  Great  Britain,  in  settlement  of  the  controversy,  was 
delivered  by  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  Secretary  of  State. 

A  large  assemblage  of  strangers  and  citizens  were  pre- 
sent at  this  discussion.  A  copy  of  the  map  and  the  addresses 
of  Mr.  Gallatin  and  Mr.  Webster,  have  been  published  by 
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the  society,  and  extensively  circulated  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe.  It  is  believed  that  the  facts  contained  in  this 
publication,  have  assisted  to  establish  the  justice  of  the 
claim  preferred  by  the  American  government,  in  the  ques- 
tion now  so  happily  and  honorably  adjusted  between  the 
two  countries. 

The  fifth  regular  meeting  was  held  in  May,  at  which 
time  an  invitation  was  accepted  from  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  and  a  delegation  appointed  to  attend 
the  second  centennial  celebration  of  the  confederation  of 
the  New  England  Colonies,  at  Boston,  on  the  29th  of  the 
same  month. 

A  number  of  beautifully  colored  drawings  by  Mr.  Cath- 
erwood,  of  the  ruins  discovered  by  Mr.  Stephens  in  Yucatan, 
were  exhibited  in  the  library.  Resolutions  were  adopted, 
recommending  the  publication  of  these  drawings  as  a  work 
of  national  pride  and  interest. 

Mr.  Wm.  B.  Crosby  presented  a  silver  button  taken  from 
a  spy,  during  the  Revolution,  in  which  was  contained  a  note 
written  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

An  autograph  letter  of  General  Washington,  addressed  to 
Dr.  Cochran,  at  New  Windsor,  in  1779,  was  presented  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Walter. 

Professor  Robinson,  D.  D.,  resumed  and  concluded  the 
reading  of  his  paper  on  the  "  Druses,"  inhabiting  Mount 
Lebanon.  This  work  has  since  been  published  in  the 
BiBLiOTHECA  Sacra,  by  Wiley  &  Putnam. 

At  the  sixth  regular  meeting,  Mr.  Schoolcraft  read  a  "No- 
tice of  a  military  journal  of  the  war  which  transferred  the 
Canadas  to  the  British  Crown." 

After  a  summer  recess  of  three  months,  the  seventh  regu- 
lar meeting  was  held  on  the  2d  of  October,  at  which  Mr. 
John  R.  Bartlett  presented  and  read  a  learned  essay  on  the 
progress  of  Ethnological  knowledge.  This  J)aper  has  exci- 
ted much  attention  among  men  of  letters,  and  has  contribu- 
ted  to  extend  a  knowledge  of  the  proceedings  of  this  society. 

An  original  manuscript  volume,  of  the  documentary  evi- 
dence for  determining  the  partition  line  between  the  colo- 
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nies  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  taken  before  a  board  of 
commissioners  of  which  the  late  John  Jay  was  clerk,  was 
presented  by  Judge  William  Jay. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  first  Vice  President,  called  the  attention 
of  the  society  to  a  libel  on  the  character  of  Washington,  in 
reference  to  his  views  on  the  question  of  slavery,  contain- 
ed in  a  volume  presented  to  the  Library.  The  comments  of 
Mr.  Lawrence  upon  this  aspersion  on  the  most  honored 
name  in  the  history  of  our  country,  will  appear  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  this  report. 

Mr.  Bartlett  exhibited  a  copy  of  a  rare  work  on  Ameri- 
can History,  the  Journal  of  Lieut.  Col.  Simcoe,  an  officer  of 
the  British  Army  during  the  Revolution.  An  edition  of  this 
work  has  subsequently  been  published  by  Bartlett  &  Wel- 
ford. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Jay,  thanks  were  unanimously  voted 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  for  a  dona- 
tion of  the  Legislative  documents  of  that  state ;  and 
also  to  Mr.  George  P.  Putnam,  for  a  valuable  series  of 
English  Journals,  and  other  books,  presented  by  him  to  the 
library. 

At  the  eighth  regular  meeting.  Dr.  D.Francis  Bacon  com- 
menced the  reading  of  a  paper  entitled  an  "  Ethnographic 
view  of  the  African  tribes  from  the  Senegal  to  to  the  Gold 
Coast,  their  geographical  boundaries,  affinities  and  dis- 
tinctions of  language,  government  and  customs." 

Numerous  maps  and  documents,  of  historical  value,  were 
presented  by  Judge  William  Jay. 

A  donation  of  eighteen  volumes  of  congressional  docu- 
ments, was  received  from  the  Hon.  A.  P.  Upshur,  Secreta- 
ry of  State. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Hoffman  was  requested  by  resolution,  to 
deposit  in  the  archives  of  the  society,  a  copy  of  the  lecture 
previously  delivered  by  him  entitled  "  Leisler,  or  the  Man  of 
the  People." 

At  the  ninth  and  last  regular  meeting,  Mr.  Charles  F.  Hoff- 
man read  a  paper  on  the  "  Manners,  Customs,  and  Costumes 
of  the  Anglo- American  Colonies,  previous  to  the  Revolution." 
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Dr.  Bacon  resumed  and  concluded  the  reading  of  his  pa- 
per on  the  "  African  Tribes."  A  communication  on  a  sim- 
ilar subject  was  read  by  Dr.  Bacon,  a  few  years  since,  be- 
fore the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London,  which  is 
included  in  their  last  volume  of  transactions. 

The  recent  decease  of  Col.  John  Trumbull,  formerly  an 
officer  of  this  society,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  and  an 
artist  of  distinction,  was  announced  by  William  L.  Stone, 
Esq.,  who  delivered  an  eulogium  on  the  character  and  ser- 
vices of  the  deceased  ;  whereupon,  resolutions  of  respect  for 
his  memory,  offered  by  Frederick  De  Peyster,  Esq.,  were 
adopted  and  entered  upon  the  minutes. 

An  extensive  collection  of  documents,  in  bound  volumes, 
relating  to  the  city  govermiient,  was  received  from  the  Hon- 
orable the  Corporation. 

Mr.  Jay  presented  a  report  recommending  the  establishment 
of  Branch  Associations,  for  the  collection  and  preservation 
of  historical  materials. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Bartlett  from  a  special  committee,  presented  a 
report,  in  part,  of  the  materials  selected  for  a  new  volume  of 
the  collections  of  the  society. 

The  following  list  comprises  the  selections  as  far  as  made 
by  the  committee  : — 

1.  Inaugural  Address  of  the  President. 

2.  An  original  paper,  by  Charles  F.  Hoffman,  Esq.,  enti- 
tled "  the  Alleged  Treason  of  Gov.  Leisler."  A  valuable 
historical  memoir,  embracing  an  eventful  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  State. 

3.  An  original  paper  presented  by  the  Hon.  William  Jay, 
prepared  by  himself  during  the  years  1812-13,  containing  ac- 
curate statistics  of  the  killed  and  wounded  during  the  late 
war  with  Great  Britain — both  in  the  British  and  American 
Armies. 

4.  A  pamphlet,  lately  published  in  London  from  a  MS. 
found  in  the  collection  of  the  late  George  Chalmers,  entitled 
"  A  Description  of  the  Province  and  City  of  A^ew  York,  with 
plans  of  the  city  and  several  ports  as  they  existed  in  the  year 
1695— by  the  Rev.  John  Miller." 
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5.  A  pamphlet,  published  in  Upsal,  Sweden,  in  1825,  en- 
titled "  De  Colonia  Nova  Svecia  in  Americam  Borealem  de- 
ducta  Historiola."  (An  Historical  sketch  of  the  Colony  of 
New  Sweden  in  North  America,  with  Swedish  notes.)  by 
Charles  David  Arfwedson,  the  American  consul  at  Stock- 
holm. 

6.  A  brief  description  of  New  York,  formerly  called  New 
Netherlands.  With  the  places  thereto  adjoining.  Together 
with  the  manner  of  its  scituation,  fertility  of  the  soyle, 
healthfulnesse  of  the  climate,  and  the  commodities  thence 
produced.  Also  some  directions  and  advice  for  such  as  go 
thither :  An  account  of  what  commodities  they  shall  take 
with  them — the  profit  and  pleasure  that  may  accrew  to  them 
thereby.  Likewise  a  brief  Relation  of  the  customs  of  the 
Indians  there.     By  Daniel  Denton.    London,  1670. 

This  work  is  the  first  printed  account  of  New  York  by  the 
English. 

The  report  of  the  committee  further  stated,  that  they  had 
lately  examined  two  original  MSS.  giving  a  history  of  the 
Delaware  or  Mohegan  Indians,  drawn  up  by  a  committee 
appointed  for  the  purpose  about  the  commencement  of  the 
last  century.  These  MSS.  seemed  to  contain  information 
of  great  importance,  embodying  more  historical  facts  than 
any  work  of  that  period  in  our  aboriginal  history.  They 
would  make,  if  printed,  150  pages  8vo.  The  committee 
had  applied  for  permission  to  copy  these  valuable  docu- 
ments, and  required  further  time  for  selecting  other  materials 
for  the  volume  in  question. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wetmore,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
acknowledgments  of  this  society  are  due  to  the  Honorable  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  New  York,  for  the  valuable  dona- 
tion of  public  documents,  comprising  the  journals  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Common  Council,  presented  to  the  library ; 
and  also  for  the  opportunity  afforded  the  members 
of  the  society  to  examine  the  series  of  volumes  receiv- 
ed by  the  Municipal  authorities  from  the  city  of  Paris. 
For  this  last  favor  the  society  were  indebted  to  the  cour- 
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tesy  of  Alderman  Woodhull,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Arts  and  Sciences. 

It  is  proper  to  add,,  in  reference  to  the  series  of  papers 
which  have  been  read  during  the  year,  and  which  are  briefly 
alhided  to  in  this  report,  that  thanks  were  voted  to  the 
authors  and  copies  solicited  for  preservation,  or  for  publica- 
tion in  the  printed  collections.  A  portion  will  appear  in  the 
appendix  to  this  report. 

The  report  of  the  Librarian  will  furnish  a  detailed  account 
of  the  extent  and  condition  of  the  library  and  collections. 
Several  suggestions  made  by  that  officer,  have  been  submit- 
ted to  this  committee  and  are  recommended  for  the  sanction 
of  the  society.  The  importance  of  constant  efforts  to  in- 
crease our  collection  of  manuscript  papers,  is  properly  dis- 
cussed and  urged  by  the  Librarian,  and  the  committee  sub- 
mit the  subject  to  the  attention  of  members. 

It  wall  be  desirable  at  the  earliest  period  consistent  wdth 
the  state  of  the  funds,  to  appropriate  an  amount  sufficient  to 
complete  the  binding  and  arrangement  of  newspapers  and 
pamphlets. 

The  library  rooms  have  been  opened  to  members,  and  visi- 
tors properly  introduced,  during  each  business  day  of  the 
year,  from  10  A.  M.  to  2  P.  M.  and  from  7  to  9  in  the  evening. 

The  Assistant  Librarian  has  been  regularly  in  attendance 
and  his  services  have  been  efficient  and  faithful. 

A  modification  of  the  tenure  by  which  the  rooms  at  present 
occupied  by  the  society,  are  held,  has  been  suggested  with 
the  view  to  a  reduction  in  the  annual  expenses.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  proposed  arrangement  with  the  University  has 
been  delayed.  When  effected,  it  will  be  duly  reported  to  the 
society. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  containing  a  statement  of  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures,  is  herewith  submitted. 

Considerable  inconvenience  has  resulted  from  the  period 
adopted  for  terminating  the  fiscal  year.  The  annual  pay- 
ment by  members,  has  hitherto  been  considered  as  falling  due 
on  the  1st  of  August.  It  is  now  proposed  to  vary  this  ar- 
rangement, so  that  it  may  agree  with  the  Calendar  year.  A 
2* 
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resolution  to  this  effect  is  herewith  submitted,  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  society. 

The  amended  constitution  provides  for  three  classes  of 
members — honorary,  corresponding,  and  resident.  The  se- 
cond class  commenced  with  the  past  year.  During  its  pro- 
gress, the  elections  have  been  as  follows : — 

Honorary    Members,     -         -         -     Sixteen. 
Corresponding  do.     -         -         -  Nineteen. 

Resident  do.         -         -         -      Forty-nine. 

The  number  of  resident  members  is  estimated  at  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  of  whom  about  two  hundred  contribute  annu- 
ally to  the  funds. 

The  want  of  a  properly  digested  catalogue  of  the  Library 
and  collections,  has  long  been  the  cause  of  inconvenience 
and  regret.  The  committee  are  desirous  of  supplying  this 
deficiency,  at  the  earliest  practicable  period.  The  exhibit 
made  by  the  Treasurer,  of  the  state  of  the  finances  at  this 
time,  and  reasonable  expectations  of  future  prosperity,  induce 
the  belief  that  this  necessary  work  may  be  accomplished  be- 
fore the  recurrence  of  another  annual  meeting. 

The  committee  regret  to  say  that  this  society  has  never  en- 
joyed the  advantages  of  a  certain  income,  arising  from  a  per- 
manent endowment.  The  liberal  appropriation  made  some 
years  since  by  the  state  government,  was  intended  and  appli- 
ed to  relieve  the  society  from  a  serious  burden  of  indebted- 
ness incurred  in  the  necessary  prosecution  of  its  labors.  The 
committee  present  this  subject  to  the  earnest  attention  of 
the  members,  as  involving  considerations  important  to  the 
permanent  prosperity  and  usefulness  of  the  society.  The 
only  sources  of  income  which  can  be  relied  on  to  defray  the 
necessary  current  expenses,  arrange  and  preserve  the  col- 
lections, and  gradually  extend  the  library  by  purchases  of 
rare  historical  works,  are  the  annual  dues  from  members, 
and  voluntary  contributions  from  the  enlightened  liberality 
of  our  citizens. 

During  the  year  which  has  closed,  liberal  assistance  in 
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defraying  the  charges  of  printing  and  other  incidental  ex- 
penses, has  been  received  from  the  Hon.  Moses  H.  Grinnell, 
Samuel  J.  Beebee,  Esq.  and  others,  to  whom  acknowledg- 
ments are  due. 

In  contemplating  the  possibility  that  by  accident  or  mis- 
fortune, this  collection,  the  labor  of  many  years,  may  be- 
come scattered  or  destroyed,  the  committee  feel  a  deep 
solicitude  for  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  in- 
stitution in  a  building  of  its  own.  The  munificent  offer  of 
Mr.  Peter  G.  Stuyvesant,  to  convey  two  lots  of  ground  in  fee 
to  the  society  upon  its  acquiring  sufficient  means  to  erect  a 
building,  was  rendered  unavailable  by  inability  to  obtain 
the  required  subscription.  The  generous  proposition  will  be 
remembered  with  numerous  other  favors  from  the  same  gen- 
tleman. There  are  however,  ample  grounds  for  felicitation 
on  the  past,  and  of  confidence  in  the  future.  With  a  pro- 
perty of  inestimable  value,  free  from  incumbrance  of  debt, 
an  income  adequate  to  all  unavoidable  expenses,  the  com- 
mittee are  justified  in  congratulating  the  members  on  the 
prosperous  condition  of  the  society.  The  collection  which 
occupies  our  shelves  and  depositories,  is  the  work  mainly  of 
those  who  have  preceded  us  ;  it  is  our  duty,  and  will  be  that 
of  our  successors,  faithfully  to  protect,  and  by  diligent  exer- 
tions extend,  a  trust  so  important  to  the  historical  literature 
of  our  country.    All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

By  order  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

PROSPER  M.  WETMORE,  Chairman. 
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LIBRARIAN'S  REPORT, 


The  Librarian  herewith  submits  to  the  Historical  Soci- 
ety the  annual  report  on  the  condition  of  the  Library,  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  the  acquisitions  of  the  past  year  and 
the  names  of  donors  of  books  and  other  articles. 

The  Library  contains  about  10,000  bound  volumes,  of 
which  six  hundred  are  of  pamphlets,  comprising  upon  an 
estimate  ten  to  a  volume.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  large 
mass  of  tracts,  periodicals,  newspapers,  and  other  works  not 
upon  the  shelves  and  not  included  in  the  number  above 
given.  The  other  property  in  his  charge  consists  of  manu- 
scripts, maps,  the  cabinets  of  coins  and  medals,  the  museum 
of  pictures,  busts  and  miscellaneous  objects,  and  the  unsold 
publications  of  the  society. 

One  division  of  the  Library  is  of  works  of  general  his- 
tory, travels  and  literature,  which,  though  not  the  most  im- 
portant, is  still  valuable,  comprising  as  it  does  many  princi- 
pal works,  from  the  folios  of  the  Byzantine  historians,*  to  the 
chronicles  of  modern  Europe  ;  the  chief  accounts  of  the  earli- 
er voyages  of  discovery,  and  standard  writings  of  a  miscel- 
laneous character. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  department  most  pertinent  to  its  ob- 
ject— books  relating  to  America — that  its  greatest  wealth 
consists.  We  number  among  them  some  of  the  most  curious 
tracts  of  the  adventurers  who  explored  the  New  World  ;  the 
narratives  of  the  conquerors  of  South  America  and  Mexico  ; 
the  histories  of  the  French  settlements  in  the  provinces  of  the 
North,  and  the  accounts  of  the  establishment  and  growth  of 


In  26  volumes  folio,  published  at  Venice,  1729. 
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our  own  colonies  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  The  enu- 
meration of  a  few  of  these  works  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
the  Society.  The  following  relate  to  early  French  and  En- 
glish voyages  and  settlements,  and  are  considered  by  anti- 
quaries as  especially  valuable. 

*  A  true  Relation  of  such  Occurrences  and  Accidents  of 
noate  as  hath  hapned  in  Virginia  since  the  first  planting  of 
that  colony  &c.  &c.,  written  by  Thomas  Watson,  gent., 
[Capt.  John  Smith.]     London,  1608,  4to.     Black  letter. 

A  Good  Speed  to  Virginia.  4to.,  London,  1609.  Black 
letter. 

t  Nova  Brittannia,  offering  most  excellent  Fruites  by  plan- 
ting in  Virginia.  Exciting  all  such  as  be  well  affected  to 
further  the  same.     London,  1609,  4to.     Black  letter. 

Nona  Francia,  or  the  Description  of  that  Part  of  New 
France  which  is  one  Continent  with  Virginia,  described  in 
the  three  late  Voyages  and  Plantation  made  by  M.  M.  De 
Monts,  du  Pont-Graue  andde  Poutrincourt,  &c.  &c.;  trans- 
lated from  the  French.     London,  1609,  4to. 

X  A  Plaine  Description  of  the  Barmudas,  now  called  Som- 
mer  Hands,  with  the  manner  of  their  discouerie,  anno  1609, 
by  the  shipwrack  and  admirable  deliverance  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gates,  and  Sir  George  Sommers,  wherein  are  truly  set  forth 
the  commodities  and  profits  of  that  Rich,  Pleasant,  and 
Healthfull  Counteie.  With  an  Addition,  or  more  ample  rela- 
tion of  diuers  other  remarkeable  matters  concerning  those 
Hands  since  then  experienced,  lately  sent  from  thence  by 
one  of  the  Colonic  now  there  resident.  Ecclesiastes,  3.  11. 
God  hath  made  euery  thing  beautifull  in  his  time.  London. 
Printed  by  W.  Stansby  for  W.  Welby,  1613. 

§  A  Discourse  and  Discouerie  of  New  Found  Land,  &c.  &c., 
written  by  Captain  Richard  Wliitbourne ;    also  an  Inuita- 

*  This  tract  is  marked  on  Rich's  catalogue  as  not  obtainable  ;  even  the  title 
is  not  correctly  given.  The  copy  in  the  Library  contains  MS.  marginal  notes  evi- 
dently of  very  early  date. 

t  This  is  marked  in  Rich's  catalogue  as  "  in  the  British  Museum." 

X  This  tract  is  neither  in  Mr.  Rich's,  Col.  Aspinwall's  or  Mr.  Warden's  cata- 
logues. 

§  The  second  edition  of  a  very  rare  tract,  and  contains  all  the  additional  papers, 
including  that  mentioned  by  Aspinwall. 
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tion ;  and  likewise  certaine  Letters  sent  from  that  Country. 
4to.  London,  1622. 

*  Newes  from  America,  or  a  New  and  Experimental  Dis- 
couery  of  New-England  containing  a  trve  Relation  of  their 
Warlike  Proceedings  these  two  Years  last  past,  with  a 
Figure  of  the  Indian  Fort  or  Palizado.    4to.,  London,  1638. 

f  A  Voyage  into  New  England,  Begun  in  1623  and  ended 
in  1624,  performed  by  Christopher  Levett.  4to.,  London, 
1628. 

The  simple  Cobler  of  Aggawam  in  America,  willing  to 
help  'mend  his  native  Country,  lamentably  tattered  both  in 
the  Upper  Leather  and  Sole,  with  all  the  honest  Stiches  he 
can  take,  &c.  &c.  By  Theodore  de  la  Guard.  [Nathaniel 
Ward.]     4to.     London,  1647. 

New  England's  Memorial,  &c.  &c.,  by  Nathaniel  Morton. 
4to.     Cambridge,  1669. 

J  Mamusse  Wunneetupanatamwe  Up-Biblum  God ;  Nan- 
eeswe  Nukkone  Testament  Kah  Wonk  Wusku  Testa- 
ment. Ne  quoshkinnumuk  nashpe  Wuttineumoh  Christ, 
noh  afoowefit.  John  Eliot.  4to.  Cambridge,  N.  E.  1680 — 
1685.  (John  Eliot's  translation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments into  the  Indian  language.  It  contains  at  the  end  the 
Psalms  in  verse.  This  is  the  2d  edition.  The  New  Testa- 
ment was  according  to  Thomas,  first  printed  in  1661,  and  the 
Psalms  in  the  same  year.  The  Old  Testament  was  pub- 
lished in  1663,  having  been  three  years  in  the  press.) 

II  Ne  Orhoengene  neoni  Yogaraskhagh  Yondereanayen- 
daghkwa,  dtc.&c.  The  translation  of  this  title  is  as  follows. 
The  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,  the  Litany,  Church  Cate- 
chism, Family  Prayers,  and  several  chapters  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  translated  into  the  Mohawk  Indian  Lan- 


*  This  copy  contains  the  plan  of  the  Pequod  fort  with  Captains  Mason  and  Un- 
derhill's  attack  upon  it,  which  exists  in  no  other  known.  The  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
reprinted  the  tract  from  one  in  the  Library  of  Harvard  College,  supposed  to  be 
the  only  one  in  America. 

t  Rich  says  of  this,  "  a  book  of  great  rarity,  of  which  there  is  a  copy  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum."  The  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  in  their  last  volume  have  republished  it 
from  a  MS.  copy  obtained  in  England. 

\  A  copy  of  the  first  edition  from  Lord  Kingsborough's  collection,  sold  for  lOiJ. 

[1  A  very  rare  book  not  noticed  in  the  catalogues. 
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guage,  by  Lawrence  Claesse,  interpreter  to  William  An- 
drews, missionary  to  ye  Indians,  from  ye  Hon.  and  Rev.  ye 
Society,  for  ye  propagation  of  ye  gospel  in  foreign  parts. 
Printed  for  William  Bradford  in  New  York,  1715.  (The 
parts  of  Scripture  translated  are  the  following  ;  Genesis,  1. 
3.  Psalms,  1.  15.  32.  Matthew,  1.  5:  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  detached  verses.) 

Besides  these,  which  have  been  selected  from  a  number 
of  the  same  class,  there  is  a  selection  of  Dutch  accounts  of 
the  17th  century,  perhaps  equally  curious.  Among  them 
is  the  copy  of  Vanderdonk,  from  which  the  translation  pub- 
lished in  the  last  volume  of  the  Society's  collections  was 
made. 

In  American  history  of  a  later  period  we  have  a  very  com- 
plete collection.  Besides  the  standard  histories  and  biogra- 
phies, we  possess  most  of  the  books  of  politics  and  govern- 
ment ;  an  exceedingly  valuable  library  of  public  documents 
of  Congress  and  the  States,  and  many  works  of  general  and 
miscellaneous  character,  travels  and  transactions  of  Societies. 

The  collection  of  tracts  and  pamphlets  is  excelled  by  per- 
haps no  institution  in  the  country.  It  is  in  these  fugitive 
publications  that  much  of  the  material  of  after  history  lies  ; 
local  history,  politics,  religion,  the  thoughts  of  individuals  on 
the  topics  of  the  day,  the  workings  of  thousands  of  societies 
and  corporations,  are  embodied  chiefly  in  them.  In  the  pam- 
phlets of  the  last  century  we  find  most  that  we  have  of  the 
peculiar  views  of  the  colonists,  their  opinions,  their  grievances, 
the  motives  of  their  conduct.  The  great  questions  of  public 
and  of  private  right,  which  arose  in  the  disputes  of  the  pro- 
vinces with  the  mother  country,  were  in  their  pages  presented 
to  popular  attention  ;  and  in  them  too,  we  find  grave  discus- 
sions of  the  principles  of  the  government,  since  adopted  by 
the  nation,  the  views  of  parties,  the  reasons  advanced  in  at- 
tack or  defence  of  measures.  In  the  pamphlets  of  this  time, 
our  speeches  in  Congress,  our  political  essays,  our  orations 
and  addresses,  our  multifarious  tracts  of  all  kinds,  the  future 
historian  will  in  like  manner  seek  materials  for  his  knowledge 
of  ourselves.     The  collection  of  these  publications  has  been, 
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therefore,  considered  a  matter  of  interest  and  importance. 
From  their  ephemeral  character  they  are  less  frequently  pre- 
served, while  their  value  for  reference  increases  with  their 
scarcity. 

The  collection  of  newspapers  likewise  deserves  notice.  It 
consists  of  about  500  volumes  already  bound,  besides  per- 
haps 1 00  more  not  at  present  in  condition  to  be  used.  Their 
value  in  an  historical  view  need  not  be  pointed  out.  Calcu- 
lated for  the  tastes  and  the  opinions  of  the  people,  the  public 
journals  are  as  well  the  index  as  the  guide  of  their  senti- 
ments. Speaking  as  they  do  in  our  country  without  trammels 
or  restrictions,  and  possessing  a  circulation  elsewhere  un- 
known, they  form,  therefore,  a  surer  and  a  more  universal 
record  of  the  national  disposition.  They  are  the  repositories 
not  only  of  the  facts  but  of  the  ideas  of  the  day.  Hardly  any 
class  of  our  books  is  more  consulted  than  the  journals.  The 
Library  is,  in  this  respect,  the  richest  in  the  city,  and  it  is  very 
desirable  to  add  to  its  usefulness  by  additional  collections, 
and  by  bringing  out  all  the  matter  we  possess.  The  binding 
of  the  remaining  papers  would  complete  many  important 
files  already  upon  the  shelves. 

Among  the  most  valuable  or  curious  of  these  a  few  may 
be  mentioned. 

The  oldest  is  "  The  Flying  Post,"  printed  at  London  in 
1696,  and  presented  to  the  Library  by  James  Buchanan, 
Esq.,  late  H.  B.  M.  Consul  at  this  port. 

Another,  and  the  next  in  point  of  date,  is  "The  Boston  News 
Letter,"  from  its  establishment  17th  April,  1704,  to  19th 
April,  1708,  printed  by  B.  Green.  Of  this  volume  Dr.  Alden 
observes, "  it  is  hardly  probable  that  another  copy  of  the  first 
newspaper  printed  in  America,  so  complete  as  this,  which 
includes  the  209  first  numbers,  is  any  where  else  in  exis- 
tence." The  fly  leaf  of  the  book  records  that  it  was  the  do- 
nation of"  George  Bruce,  Printer,"  N.  Y.,  1805. 

The  next  in  date  is  the  "  New  York  Gazette"  from  1730, 
to  1 736,  and  this  with  its  various  intermissions  and  revivals, 
comes  into  the  present  century. 

The  fourth  is  the  "  Independent  Reflector,  or  weekly  es- 
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says  on  several  important  subjects  more  particularly  adapted 
to  the  province  of  New  York,"  "  printed  at  N.  Y.,  till  tyran- 
nically suppressed  in  1753."  The  editor,  or  rather  writer, 
vi'as  William  Livingston. 

Of  newspapers  of  later  periods,  running  through  the  Re- 
volution, and  from  the  institution  of  the  government  to  late 
years,  we  have  many — some  comprising  unusually  full  sets. 
These  need  not  be  noticed  ;  but  one  European  journal  from 
its  great  completeness  and  value  deserves  particular  men- 
tion. It  is  the  "  Moniteur  Universel"  in  volumes  extending 
unbroken  from  1789  to  1815. 

With  regard  to  the  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  Society  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  they  are  of  the  first  degree  of 
historical  importance.  The  principal  collections  are  bound 
into  volumes  for  more  convenient  reference,  and  we  have 
now  the  Gates  Papers  in  22  volumes;  the  Steuben  Papers  in 
16  ;  the  Diary  of  De  Witt  Clinton  in  10  ;  the  papers  of  Lord 
Stirling  in  3  ;  the  Golden  and  Mc  Lane  MSS.  and  the  papers 
of  the  Council  of  Revision,  each  in  2  ;  the  papers  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety,  of  Mr.  Duer,  General  Stewart  and  others,  in 
one  each.  There  are  however,  besides  these,  a  body  of  mis- 
cellaneous papers,  comprising  autographs  of  distinguished  in- 
dividuals and  other  documents,  valuable  for  their  antiquity  or 
their  contents,  yet  unarranged.  It  is  exceedingly  desirable 
for  the  better  preservation  of  these  papers,  as  well  as  to  ren- 
der them  of  easy  consultation,  that  provision  should  be  made 
for  binding  the  whole,  and  that  they,  as  well  as  the  papers 
already  mentioned,  should  be  carefully  indexed.  It  would  be 
an  additional  inducement  to  families  and  individuals,  pos- 
sessed of  important  manuscripts,  to  deposit  them  with  the 
Society,  as  the  mere  safe  keeping,  is  not  alone  what  they 
might  reasonably  expect.  It  need  not  be  said,  that  to  those 
making  historical  researches,  it  would  be  of  material  con- 
venience. 

The  increase  of  this  branch  of  our  collections  should  be 

made  one  of  the  primary  objects  of  the  Society.     Books  are 

multiplied ;  they  are  to  be  obtained  every  where,  and  are 

preserved  from  loss  or  extinction  by  their  circulation.     MSS. 
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on  the  contrary,  scattered  among  individuals,  are,  even  if 
preserved  for  the  time,  for  the  most  part  inaccessible,  and 
from  the  vicissitudes  of  families,  are  soon  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  persons  ignorant  of  their  value  or  without  inter- 
est in  their  subject.  The  proper  depositories  for  those  of 
value,  especially  in  our  country,  are  the  archives  of  public 
institutions. 

With  regard  to  the  cabinet  of  coins  and  medals,  the  Li- 
brarian would  submit  the  folloAving. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  held  on  the  14th  of  July,  1818, 
the  Vice  President,  Dr.  Hosack,  announced  that  application 
had  been  made  to  the  widow  and  heirs  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Kunze,  deceased,  to  know  whether  the  family  were  dis- 
posed to  part  with  the  valuable  collection  of  coins  and  med- 
als left  by  him,  and  that  he   had  received  the  following 


Dear  Sir — 

It  is  with  pleasure  I  inform  you,  that  my  mother  has  con- 
sented to  dispose  of  the  cabinet  of  medals.  She  solicits  the 
Historical  Society's  acceptance  of  it,  and  considers  any  re- 
gard, paid  to  the  memory  of  my  late  father,  by  so  valuable 
an  institution,  a  sufficient  remuneration. 

Respectfully  yours, 

M.  KUNZE. 
June  30, 1818. 

Whereupon,  the  thanks  of  the  Society,  were  voted  to  Mrs. 
Kunze  and  the  heirs  of  Dr.  Kunze,  and  they  were  requested 
to  permit  a  copy  of  his  portrait  to  be  taken,  to  be  placed 
over  said  cabinet,  which  should  be  distinguished  as  the  Kunze 
Cabinet  of  Coins  and  Medals.  This  cabinet,  with  the  other 
collections  in  the  possession  of  the  Society,  have  always  been 
considered  as  of  great  value,  and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  should  be  kept  in  condition  for  examination.  They 
have,  during  the  former  removals  of  the  Society,  become  en- 
tirely disarranged,  and  the  Librarian  has  caused  them  to  be 
locked  up  for  preservation.     It  is  submitted  to  the  Society, 
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whether  it  is  due  to  itself,  or  to  the  donors,  to  suffer  them 
longer  to  remain  in  this  condition. 

The  collection  of  maps,  it  is  well  known,  is  very  numerous 
and  of  exceeding  value ;  and  has,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, been  recm-red  to  by  the  officers  of  the  Federal  and  State 
governments,  in  investigating  questions  of  boundary  or  juris- 
diction. It  is  essential,  however,  that  a  thorough  examina- 
tion should  be  made  of  them  with  a  view  to  repairs  and 
arrangement. 

With  regard  to  the  other  property  of  the  Society,  little 
need  at  present  be  added,  except  that  it  is  in  good  preserva- 
tion. The  books,  pictures,  and  various  curiosities,  are  dis- 
played in  the  upper  saloon,  in  a  situation  convenient  for 
inspection.  The  prints,  however,  of  which  a  great  num- 
ber has  accumulated,  are  in  need  of  arrangement  and  mount- 
ing. 

The  lists  of  additions  for  the  year,  accompany  this  report. 
Without  entering  upon  a  notice  of  the  donations  in  general, 
those  received  by  the  Society  from  Congress,  the  States,  and 
our  City  Government,  may  be  briefly  mentioned. 

The  National  Legislature  have  been  exceedingly  liberal  in 
granting  us  their  public  documents,  and  our  collection  of  these 
important  papers,  is  now  perfect,  almost  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Government.  There  are,  however,  some 
in  which  we  are  still  deficient,  which  it  is  expected  may 
be  obtained  from  Washington,  through  the  kindness  of  a 
gentleman,  who  has  undertaken  to  collect  them. 

The  States  which  have  answered  the  application  made  by 
the  Society,  besides  our  o^^^l,  are  Maryland,  New  Jersey, 
New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina  and  Vermont.  The  vol- 
umes received  from  Maryland,  are  fifty-three  in  number, 
embracing  most  of  the  State  publications  for  many  years. 
Those  from  New  Jersey,  are  thirty-four,  including  the  Law 
Reports,  the  Journals,  and  proceedings  of  the  Legislature, 
the  Geological  Reports  &c.  From  New  Hampshire,  twen- 
ty volumes  of  Legislative  Journals,  understood  to  be  as 
perfect  as  their  duplicate  files  admitted  ;  three  volumes  of 
Sessions  Laws,  and  three  volumes  containing  the  Revised 
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Statutes  of  the  State  ;  the  original  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Revision,  and  the  reports  of  the  State  Geologist, 

The  documents  of  North  Carolina  and  Vermont  have 
been  granted,  but    re  not  yet  received. 

It  is  suggested,  that  application  be  renewed  to  the  remain- 
ing States  for  similar  grants,  and  extended  to  the  principal 
cities  of  the  Union. 

From  the  State  of  New  York,  to  whose  munificence  we 
have  been  indebted  for  much,  even  of  the  pecuniary  means, 
with  which  our  institution  has  been  endowed,  we  regularly 
receive  the  public  documents. 

From  the  Common  Council  of  this  city,  we  have  recently 
obtained  all  its  documents,  subsequent  to  those  formerly 
presented. 

The  Societies,  with  which  we  are  in  correspondence,  are 
the  Northern  Society  of  Danish  Antiquaries  ;  the  Academia 
Real  das  Sciencias  de  Lisboa ;  the  Literary  and  Historical 
Society,  at  Quebec  ;  the  National  Institute  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Science,  at  Washington ;  the  American  Philosophi- 
cal Society,  at  Philadelphia ;  the  Historical  Societies  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut, Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  Georgia,  Ohio,  Indiana 
and  Kentucky ;  the  American  Ethnological  Society,  and  the 
Lyceum  of  Natural  History  of  New  York;  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society  at  Worcester  ;  the  American  Statistical 
and  Oriental  Societies  of  Boston.  From  such  of  these  as 
have  published  their  transactions  or  collections,  we  have 
received  copies,  and  transmit  our  owm  to  them.  From  in- 
dividual members  of  other  learned  societies,  we  have 
likewise  received  their  productions. 

It  is  recommended  that  our  correspondence  and  exchanges 
with  Domestic  and  Foreign  Societies,  should  be  systemati- 
cally extended. 

The  past  collections  of  the  society,  it  should  be  under- 
fetood,  must  be  regarded  merely  as  a  skeleton  to  be  filled  up 
by  future  additions.  Valuable  as  they  are,  they  are  com- 
plete in  no  one  branch,  and  a  regular  yearly  increase  is  an 
essential  object.     During  the  last  year,  our  funds,  exhausted 
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by  the  printing  of  the  new  volume,  have  not  admitted  any 
considerable  purchases  and  the  chief  addition  has  been  from 
donations.  In  the  next,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  effect  more.  It  is  suggested  that  in  addition  to  other 
funds  at  our  disposal,  the  proceeds  of  all  the  copies  sold  of 
our  publications  should  be  devoted  entirely  to  this  purpose, 
and  that  a  reasonable  sum  for  occasional  purchases  of  books 
sold  by  auction,  should  be  left  at  the  discretion  of  the  assis- 
tant librarian.  The  nimiber  of  volumes  of  past  publications 
of  the  society,  beyond  those  which  the  librarian  is  directed  to 
retain  for  future  use,  is  considerable.  Of  the  last  volume 
about  400  copies  it  is  believed  are  on  hand.  The  sale  of 
these  works,  though  gradual,  is  yet  certain,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  the  forthcoming  volume  will  doubtless  add  to  the 
demand. 

In  regard  to  the  class  of  works  to  be  bought,  the  Librarian 
observes  that  it  will  be  rigidly  confined  to  books  relating  to 
American  history.  In  the  early  days  of  the  society,  the 
committees  to  Avhom  the  task  of  forming  the  library  was 
confined,  desirous  of  speedily  creating  a  nucleus,  very  pro- 
perly purchased  many  works  of  a  more  general  cast. 
There  were  at  that  time  few  libraries  in  the  city,  and  none 
in  which  any  great  proportion  of  the  more  expensive  his- 
torical works  existed,  and  the  books  then  purchased  were 
of  course  necessary  at  the  time.  Since  then,  other  libraries 
have  sprung  up,  constantly  supplied  from  the  presses  of 
Europe.  It  is  desirable  that  as  few  volumes  as  possible 
should  exist  on  our  shelves,  identical  Avith  theirs,  and  for 
this  purpose  it  is  considered  expedient  to  direct  attention  en- 
tirely to  the  best  historical  books  of  American  authors,  and 
to  the  early  and  rare  volumes,  relating  to  the  country.  So 
much  attention  has  recently  been  directed  to  American  his- 
tory, that  these  will  soon  become  unattainable  except 
at  exorbitant  prices,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  filling 
up  our  vacancies.  In  all  our  purchases,  regard  should 
be  had  to  value  rather  than  to  number.  The  duty 
of  making  purchases,  which  has  of  late  years  been  de- 
3* 
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volved  upon  the  Librarian,  will  be  exercised  with  a  strict 
view  to  this  principle. 

The  Librarian  submits  to  the  society  that  in  its  present 
flourishing  condition,  it  is  most  desirable  to  take  into  con- 
sideration, as  an  object  of  first  importance,  the  creating  a 
permanent  fund,  to  be  vested  in  trustees,  or  otherwise  secur- 
ed, the  income  of  which  may  be  appropriated  to  its  annual 
current  expenses  ;  and  that  the  dues  of  members  and  other 
sums  received,  should  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  increase 
of  the  collection.  No  contingency,  however  remote,  should 
be  permitted  again  to  endanger  its  safety  as  more  than  once 
occurred  in  its  early  history.  We  are  now,  it  is  believed 
beyond  any  such  perils,  but  for  that  very  reason  it  is  the 
more  proper  that  such  a  guard  should  be  provided.  The 
interest  of  ten  thousand  dollars  would,  it  is  believed  be  am- 
ply sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

The  Librarian  would  now  urge  upon  the  society  as  the 
first  object  of  attention,  the  preparation  of  a  new  and  me- 
thodical catalogue  of  the  whole  collection.  The  library, 
though  generally  in  excellent  preservation,  and  so  far  as 
mere  arrangment  is  concerned,  conveniently  disposed,  is  al- 
most inaccessible  to  general  use  from  the  want  of  one. 
That  prepared  by  the  late  Dr.  Alden,  to  whose  antiquarian 
zeal  we  owe  so  much,  the  only  one  ever  printed,  has  long 
been  unserviceable.  A  written  catalogue  was  made  at  a 
later  period  but  is  too  incomplete  and  too  deficient  in  system 
to  be  of  use.  The  frequent  changes  of  location  which  the 
library  formerly  underwent,  and  the  losses  incident  to  its 
once  neglected  condition,  render  it  impossible  to  continue 
either  of  these  to  this  time  with  any  advantage,  and  an  en- 
tirel}""  new  one  on  a  well  digested  plan  is  indispensable  both 
to  the  convenience  of  readers  and  to  the  safety  of  the  library 
itself. 

It  is  impossible  to  pursue  our  acquisitions  with  any  cer- 
tainty unless  we  possess  the  means  of  regular  periodical  ex- 
amination ;  and  such  can  only  be  afforded  by  a  catalogue.  So 
far  as  regards  consultation  the  want  is  especially  felt  with  re- 
spect to  pamphlets  and  tracts,  among  which  a  great  proportion 
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of  the  matter  sought  by  those  making  researches  is  to  be 
found.  It  has  actually  happened  that  societies  and  individ- 
uals have  sent  to  England  for  manuscript  copies  of  piinted 
works  which  exist  on  our  shelves. 

The  Librarian  is  prepared  to  report  a  digested  plan  for  a 
catalogue  of  the  printed  books  and  of  all  the  other  property 
of  the  society,  and  the  assistant  will  for  a  reasonable  addi- 
tional compensation  complete  it.  It  is  proposed  that  if  made, 
the  name  of  the  donor  of  each  book,  or  other  article  should  be 
annexed  to  the  title,  and  that  bibliographical  notes  should 
accompany  the  rarer  works.  Should  this  suggestion  be 
adopted,  it  is  further  recommended  that  an  appropriation 
should  be  made  at  the  same  time  for  binding,  completing 
sets,  mounting  charts  and  prints,  providing  new  shelves 
and  cases,  and  other  like  purposes. 

In  conclusion,  the  Librarian  would  recommend  as  exten- 
sive publicity  as  can  be  effected  of  the  objects  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  an  appeal  to  the  citizens  of  the  State  at  large,  to 
assist  in  their  furtherance. 

Deposits,  as  well  as  donations  of  valuable  w'orks,  files  of 
newspapers,  portraits,  manuscripts  and  cabinets,  should  be 
invited.  The  Library  of  the  Society,  being  strictly  a  refer- 
ence library,  and  no  books  being  allowed  to  be  taken  from 
its  rooms,  the  safety  of  property  intrusted  to  its  charge  is 
secured.  The  Librarian  is  authorised  to  give  receipts  for 
such  deposits,  and  they  are  in  this  way  frequently  made  and 
reclaimed.  The  objects  of  which  donations  are  desirable 
will  be  found  enumerated  in  a  list  appended  to  this  report. 
Opening  our  rooms  as  we  do  to  the  public,  without  charge  or 
restriction,  we  must  feel  that  we  have  claims  upon  its  liber- 
ality, in  building  up  a  library,  to  which  all  alike  have  access. 
Our  Society  can  hold  out  to  it  assurances  of  its  stability 
and  character.  Recognised  as  the  State  Historical  Socie- 
ty of  New  York,  exerting  itself  extensively  by  its  influence 
and  its  labors,  in  the  promotion  of  a  great  and  general  ob- 
ject, the  preservation  of  all  that  relates  to  our  country's  his- 
tory, and  sustained  by  a  public  approbation,  as  enlightened 
as  it  is  universal,  it  is  no  local  association  of  individuals, 
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but  an  institution,  which,  fostered  by  the  State  itself,  belongs 
to  her  citizens.  It  is  in  this  capacity  that  we  may  confi- 
dently rely  upon  them  for  aid. 

GEORGE    GIBBS, 

Librarian. 
January,  1844. 


LIBRARY  HOURS. 


The  following  will  be  the  hours  during  which  the  Library 
will  be  open  for  the  ensuing  year ; 

Between  October  1st  and  April  1st,  from  10  A.  M.  to 
2  P.  M.,  and  from  7  P.  M.  to  9  P.  M. 

Between  April  1st  and  October  1st,  from  9  A.  M.  to 
1  P.  M.,  and  from  4  P.  M.  to  6  P.  M. 


Persons  introduced  by  a  member,  during  the  above  hours, 
can  have  free  access  to  the  Library  for  the  purpose  of 
consultation. 
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OBJECTS      - 

OF 

COLLECTION  BY  THE  SOCIETY. 


Books  and  documents  relative  to  the  general  history  of 
America. 

Accounts  of  early  discoveries,  explorations  and  conquests, 
in  either  continent,  of  voyages  and  travels,  the  relations  of 
settlers,  colonists,  adventurers  and  missionaries. 

Accounts  of  the  different  aboriginal  tribes,  inhabiting 
America  ;  descriptions  of  their  manners,  customs  and  con- 
dition ;  treatises  upon  their  languages,  origin  and  antiquities. 

Civil,  political,  and  military  histories  of  the  nations 
and  states  of  European  origin,  in  America,  especially  of 
the  United  States  ;  books  and  documents  relative  to  parti- 
cular events  in  their  history  ;  to  questions  of  public  moment 
in  their  government,  politics  and  laws. 

Biographical  memoirs  of  eminent  and  remarkable  per- 
sons in  America,  or  who  have  been  connected  with  its  set- 
tlement or  history. 

Laws,  journals,  records  and  proceedings  of  Congress, 
legislatures,  municipal  bodies,  general  assemblies,  conven- 
tions and  committees  ;  judicial  reports,  trials  by  courts-mar- 
tial, impeachment,  and  by  jury ;  works  on  civil  law,  and  the 
law  of  nations  ;  diplomatic  correspondence,  and  documents 
relative  to  treaties  and  negociations. 

Topographical  descriptions  of  cities,  towns,  counties  and 
districts  of  country  at  various  periods,  and  whatever  relates 
to  the  progressive  geography  of  the  country. 

Magazines  ;  Reviews ;  Newspapers  ;  state,  city  and  county 
Registers  ;  Almanacs,  and  other  periodical  publications,  par- 
ticularly such  as  appeared  prior  to  the  year  1783. 
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Minutes  and  transactions  of  societies  for  political,  literary 
and  scientific  purposes. 

Speeches  in  Congress  or  in  Legislatures ;  orations,  ser- 
mons, essays  and  discourses,  delivered  or  published  on  any 
public  occasion,  or  which  concern  any  public  transaction  or 
remarkable  character  or  event. 

Accounts  of  Universities  and  Colleges ;  catalogues  of  li- 
braries and  collections. 

Documents  and  reports  of  associations  and  incorporations 
for  the  purposes  of  banking,  manufacturing,  trading,  inter- 
nal improvement,  or  the  promotion  of  the  mechanic  arts. 

Documents  relating  to  public  education  ;  the  prevention 
and  punishment  of  crime ;  to  prisons  and  poor  houses ;  to 
public  asylums,  hospitals  and  charities. 

Reports  of  missionary,  and  other  religious  and  charitable 
societies  and  associations. 

Proceedings  of  Ecclesiastical  conventions,  synods,  assem- 
blies, presbyteries  and  societies,  of  all  denominations  of 
Christians. 

Statistical  essays,  documents  and  tables;  tables  of  dis- 
eases, births  and  deaths,  and  of  population ;  of  meteorolo- 
gical observations  and  of  climate ;  of  commerce,  manufac- 
tures and  agriculture. 

Manuscripts  relative  to  the  above  subjects ;  all  papers, 
essays  and  documents  of  an  historical  character ;  correspon- 
dence of  prominent  individuals,  autographs  and  ancient 
writings. 

Maps  and  charts,  especially  those  of  an  early  date ;  plans 
of  battles,  cities  and  fortifications. 

Busts,  portraits  and  prints  of  eminent  men  ;  pictures  and 
engravings  illustrating  historical  events  ;  designs  of  public 
buildings  and  other  works  ;  views  of  cities  and  remarkable 
places. 

Coins  and  medals,  of  all  countries  and  ages. 

Indian  antiquities,  utensils,  garments  and  weapons. 

Curiosities,  to  which  an  antiquarian  or  historical  value  is 
attached. 
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ADDITIONS 

TO  THE 

LIBRARY   BY    DONATION    IN    1843. 

[FROM  THE  BOOK  OF  DONATIONS.] 

BOOKS  AND    PAMPHLETS. 

Transactions  of  the  Am.  Phil.  Society,  Part  II.  Vol.  VIII. 

N.  S.    4to.    Phil.   1842.— From  the  Society. 
Cooney's  History  of  New  Brunswick  :  8vo. — F7^om  George 

Folsom,  Esq. 
Collections  Georgia  Hist.  Soc'y.    Vol.  II. — From  the  Society. 
Lecture  on  the  History  of  Staten  Island,  by  R.  W.  Tysen, 

8vo.    Staten  Island,  1842. — From  the  Author. 
The  Midnight  Cry.  (Miller  paper.)  4to.    New  York,  1842. 

— From  the  Publisher. 
17th.  Annual  Report  of  the  Prison  Dis.  Soc'y  :  1843. — From 

the  Board  of  Managers. 
Laws  of  Texas,  3  vols,  in  one,  8vo.     Houston,  1838,  1839. 

— From  Geo.  Folsom,  Esq. 
President's  Message,  Third  Session,  27th  Congress. — From 

Hon.  C.  G.  Ferris. 
22d.  Annual  Report  Merc.    Lib.  Association,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 

\S4^.—Fro7n  the  Dij^ectors. 
The   Iris,  or  Literary  Messenger,  Vol.  I.  8vo.    New  York, 

1840,  '4:[.—From  Geo.  H.  Moore. 
Address  to  Non-Slaveholders  of  the   South,  &c.     Progress 

and  Result  of  Emancipation  in  the  West  Indies. — From 

John  Jay,  Esq. 
19th  Annual  Report,  N.  Y.  Bible  Soc'y. — From  the  Soc'y. 
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Report  in    Congress    on   Electro-Magnetic  Telegraphs. — 

From  C.  G.  Ferris,  Esq. 
Patronomatology — the  Philosophy  of  Surnames,  by  C.  W. 

Bradley. — From  the  Author. 
Abstract  of  the  Diary  of  the  4th  Convention  of  the  Scien- 
tific  Men   of  Italy,   held  at   Padua.      Published  in  the 

Journal  of  Commerce  at  Florence. — From  James  Om- 

hrosi,  Esq.,  of  Florence. 
Sketch  of  the  Resources  of  the  City  of  New  York. — From 

Geo.  Carvill,  Esq. 
Memoir  of  Samuel  Slater,  with  History  of  Cotton  Manu- 
facture   in  England  and  America,   by  Geo.  J.  White. 

2d  edition,  8vo.     1835. — From  Wm.  Gowan,  Esq. 
Blunt's  Speeches,  Reviews,  Reports,  &c.  8vo.   1843. — From 

the  Author. 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc'y  Collections:  Vol.  VIII.   3d  Series,  8vo. 

Boston,  1843. — From  the  Soc'y. 
The  Colonization  and  subsequent  History  of  New  Jersey, 

By  W.  B.   Lawrence.     1843. — Frojn  the  Author. 
President's  Message.     1842. — From  Dr.  J.  W.  Francis. 
Gliddon's    Ancient  Egypt.    Extra  New  World. — From  the 

Publisher. 
Memoirs  and  Recollections  of  Count  Segur,  3  vols.  8vo. — 

From  Geo.  Folsom,  Esq. 
Two  vols.  Foreign  Pamphlets,  bound. 
Cozzen's  Geological  History   of  Manhattan. — F7^o7n   John 

Jay,  Esq. 
Parliamentary   Documents,    (18  in  no.,)   on   the  subject  of 

Slavery  and  Slave  Trade  :  Folio.     London. — From  Hon. 

William  Jay. 
A  Discourse   and  Discoverie  of  Newfoundland,   etc.,  etc. 

4to.     London,  1622.— From  Rev.  C.  D.  Westbrook. 
Report  of  the  Council  of  Literary  and  Historical  Soc'y  of 

Quebec:    1843. 
Transactions  of  the  Lit.  and  Hist.  Soc'y  of  Quebec.  Vol. 

IV.  Part  L     Feb.  1843.     8vo.     Quebec,  1843. 
Voyage  au  Decouverte  au  Canada  entre  1534,  1542.     Par 

Cartier,  Roberval,  De  Xanctoigne.  8vo.  Quebec,  1843. 
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Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  Vol. 
VIII.  Pt.  3.    4to.    Phil.  1843.— From  the  Society. 

Valentine's  Manual  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  New 
York.   1842,  '3. — From  the  Cojnpiler. 

Stephens'  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Yucatan.  2  vols.  8vo. 
New  York,  1843. — From  the  Author. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  New  England,  New  York, 
and  New  Jersey  ;  Illustrated.  Compiled  by  J.  W.  Bar- 
ber.    8vo.   1841. — From  the  Compiler. 

History  and  Antiquities  of  New  Haven.  By  J.  W.  Barber. 
12mo. — From  the  Author. 

Sketches  of  the  Judicial  History  of  Mass.  By  E.  Wash- 
burn. 8vo.   1840. — From  the  Author. 

Cavendish's  Debates  on  the  Quebec  Bill.  8vo.  London, 
1839. — From  Geo.  Folsom,  Esq. 

Strong's  History  of  Flatbush.  12mo.  1842.  From  the 
same. 

Furman's  Notes  on  Brooklyn,  12mo.   1824. — From  the  same. 

Meteorology,  &c.  &c.  By  Samuel  Forry,  M.  D.  (Extra  New 
World.)  1843.— From  the  Author. 

Memoirs,  Annals  and  other  Publications  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Northern  Antiquaries.  4  Vols.  8vo. — Froin  the 
Society. 

Case  of  the  Somers  Mutiny.  Defence  of  Alexander  Slidell 
Mackenzie,  &c.     1843. — From  George  Griffin,  Esq. 

The  Veil  Removed,  or  Reflections  on  David  Humphrey's 
Life  of  Israel  Putnam,  &c.  &c.  By  J  no.  Fellows.  12mo. 
New  York,   1843. — From  the  Author. 

Journals  and  Reports  1st  and  2d  Congress,  U.  S.  1789  ,'91. 
5  Vols,   folio. — Froin  P.  M.  Lydig,  Esq. 

A  Just  and  Modest  Vindication  of  the  Scot's  design  for  the 
establishing  a  Colony  at  Darien,  1699. — From  Rev.  C.  D. 
Westhrook. 

Dunlap's  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Arts  of 
Design  in  the  U.  S.  2  vols.  8vo. — From  W.  Beach  Law- 
rence, Esq. 
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An  Excursion  to  the  Mammoth  Cave  and  Barrens  of  Ken- 
tucky, with  notices  of  the  early  history  of  the  State. 
12mo. — From  the  Author,  Rev.  R.  Davidson. 

Staples'  Annals  of  the  Town  of  Providence,  8vo.  Provi- 
dence, 1843. — From  the  Author. 

Vermilye's  Discourse  on  the  Death  of  Hon.  Stephen  Van 
Rensellaer.     1839. — Frorn  A.  G.  Vermilye. 

Burgoyne's  State  of  the  Expedition  from  Canada.  4to,  Lon- 
don, 1780.— From  A.  Slidell  Mackenzie,  U.  S.  N. 

Warden's  U.  S.  3  vols.  8vo.  Edinburg,  1819. — From  the 
Same. 

Hinton's  United  States.  Illustrated.  4to.  2d  Edition,  Vol.  1. 
London,  1834. — From  the  Same. 

Letters  on  the  Spirit  of  Patriotism,  &c.  12mo.  1749. — From 
the  Same. 

New  York  State  Register  for  1843.  Edited  by  O.  L.  Hol- 
ley.     12mo. — From  George  Folsom,  Esq. 

Haven's  Historical  Address  at  Dedham.  1836. — Fi-om  the 
Author. 

Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Internal  Navigation  of 
the  State  of  N.  Y.     1812.— From  W.  H.  Bogart,  Esq. 

Caste  and  Slavery  in  the  American  Church.  By  a  Church- 
man.    1843. — From  John  Jay,  Esq. 

Notices  of  men  and  Events  connected  with  the  early  His- 
tory of  Oneida  Co.  By  William  Tracy.  1838.— From  the 
Author. 

Census  and  accompanying  Documents.  1840.  4  vols,  folio 
and  4to. — From  U.  S.  Congress. 

Journals,  and  other  Legislative  Documents  of  the  State  of 
N.  H.     26  vols.— From  the  State  of  N.  H. 

Benson's  Memoir  before  the  Historical  Society.  2d  Edition, 
12mo. — Fi'om  H.  C.  Murphy,  Esq. 

The  Bland  Papers.  2vols.8vo.inone."Fromi?.  Barnum,Esq. 

Early  Days  of  the  Church  in  the  Helderberg.  By  Rev.  Mr. 
Fuller.     1843. — Froin  the  Author. 

What  Cheer,  or  Roger  Williams  in  Banishment.  A  Poem, 
By  Job  Durfee.     With  Preface  by  J.  E.  Giles,  of  Leeds, 
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Eng.     English  Reprint,  1840.— Frorn    Prof.  R.    Elton, 

Brown  University. 
Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society.     Vol.   1.  No.  1. 

1843. — F?-om  the  Society. 
Eulogies  on  Washington.  2  vols.  8vo. — Fro7n  B.  L.  Kipp,  Esq. 
The  Despatches  of  Hernando   Cortes,   the    Conqueror   of 

Mexico.     Addressed  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.     With 

an  Introduction  and  notes,  by  George  Folsom,  &c.   &c. 

8vo.     Large  Paper  Copy.     New  York,  1843. — Fro7?i  the 

Author. 
Thompson's  Long  Island,  2d  Edition.     2  vols.  8vo.  1843. — 

Fi-om  the  Author. 
The  New  World,  (Newspaper.)  Vol.  vi.  4to.    1843.— From 

the  Publishers. 
Italian  Medical  Pamphlet. — From  C.  Edwards  Lester,  Esq., 

U.  S.  Consul  at  Genoa. 
Mariana's  History  of  Spain.    2d  Vol.  Folio,  1678. — From 

Professor  Delmar. 
Memoir  on  the   Croton  Aqueduct.     By  Charles  King.  4to. 

1843.— Fro/«  if.  E.  Davies,  Esq. 
Williams' Political  History  of  Ireland.     8vo.     1843. — From 

the  Author. 
Fifty-Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Regents  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  the  State  of  N.  Y. — From  Professor  Mason. 
Memoir  of  Elihu  W.  Baldwin,  D.  d!     By  E.  F.  Hatfield, 

&c.  &c.      1843. — From  the  Author. 
Transactions  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Ohio.     Part  Se- 
cond, Vol.  1.  8vo.  1839. — From  Chancellor  Frelinghuysen. 
Volume  of  Pamphlets   chiefly  relating  to   New   Jersey. — 

From  the  Same. 
Dutch  Atlas. — Fro7n  the  Same. 
Neal's  History  of  New  England.      2  vols,  8vo.     1720. — 

From  the  Same. 
Catalogueof  the  Library  of  Brown  University.    8vo.  1843. — 

Frorn  the  President  and  Fellows. 
The  True  Idea   of  the  State — a    Discourse,  by  Professor 

Lewis,  of  the  University. — From  the  Author. 
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The  Social  and  Intellectual  State  of  the  Colony  of  Pa.,  prior 
to  the  year  1743.  By  J.  R.  Tyson,  Esq.     1843.— From  the 

Author. 
Proceedings,  and  Documents    published   by  the  Common 

Council.     18  vols.  8vo. — From  the  Common  Council. 
Valentine's  Manual  for  1843-4. — From  the  Comjnler. 
Simms'  History  of  South  Carolina.     8vo.    1840. — From  the 

Author. 
Carroll's  Hist.  Coll.  of  S.  C.     2  vols.  8vo.  1836.— From  W. 

Gilmo7^e  Simms,  Esq. 


MANUSCRIPTS. 

1.  Ancient  Calendar  of  Yucatan,  or  Exposition  of  the 
Method  used  by  the  Aborigines  of  that  country  to  Com- 
pute Time.  MS.  in  Spanish,  by  Don  Juan  Pio  Perez, 
of  Pito. 

2d.  An  Almanac,  according  to  the  ancient  Indian  System, 
for  the  year,  from  the  16th  of  July,  1841,  to  the  15th 
of  July,  1842,  being  a  Key  or  Supplement  to  the  Calendar 
MS.  in  Spanish,  by  Don  Juan  Pio  Perez. 

3.  Ancient  map  found  among  the  archives  of  Mani,  the 
first  place  in  Yucatan  that  submitted  to  the  Spaniards, 
bearing  date,  A.  D.  1557,  fifteen  years  after  the  conquest ; 
Uxmal  being  one  of  the  places  laid  down  upon  it. 

4.  Act  of  partition,  and  for  settling  the  boundaries  of  lands 
between  the  Caciques  of  various  villages,  endorsed  on 
the  back  of  the  above  map ;  (Uxmal  being  one  of  the 
places  mentioned  therein ;)  written  in  the  Maya  language, 
and  accompanied  by  a  translation  in  Spanish. 

5.  Record  of  an  agreement  for  the  partition  of  lands, 
bearing  date  A.  D.  1556,  in  which  Uxmal  is  again  men- 
tioned, written  in  the  Maya  language,  and  accompanied 
by  a  Spanish  translation. 

6.  Fragment  of  a  Maya  manuscript,  written  by  an  Indian 
at  some  period  not  designated,  and  entitled  "  Principal 
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Epochs  of  the  Ancient  History  of  Yucatan,"  purporting 
to  give  the  series  of  "  Katunes  or  epochs  of  fifty-two 
years,  from  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  Toltecs  from 
their  country  of  Tulapan  until  their  arrival  at  this,  as  it  is 
called,  island  of  Chacnon-itan." 

7.  Verbal  forms  and  other  illustrations  of  the  Grammar 
of  the  Maya  languages,  procured  in  Yucatan  according 
to  memoranda  previously  furnished  by  the  Honorable 
Albert  Gallatin. 

8.  A  vocabulary,  in  manuscript,  containing  more  than  four 
thousand  Maya  words. 

9.  Table  of  thermometrical  observations  made  at  Merida, 
the  capital  of  Yucatan,  by  the  Cura  Villamil,  for  one 
year,  beginning  on  the  1st  of  September,  1841,  and  ending 
on  the  31st  of  August,  1842. — From  John  L.  Stephens, 
Esq. 

Signatures  to  a  Call  for  a  Public  Meeting  on  Resumption  of 
Specie  Payments. — From  Samuel  Ward,  Esq. 

MS.  Letter  of  General  Washington  to  Doctor  Cochrane, 
1779. — From  the  family  of  Dr.  Cochrane,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Walter. 

Curious  MS.  Commissions,  Letters,  &c. — From  A.  Walsh, 
Esq. 

Proceedings  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Boundary  line 
between  New  Jersey  and  New  York.  Original  MS. 
certified  by  their  clerk,  the  late  John  Jay.  With  two  Re- 
ports of  a  committee  of  his  Majesty's  Council  of  New 
York  on  the  same  subject. — From  Hon.  William  Jay. 

1.  A  brief  of  the  claim  on  the  part  of  the  province  of  New 
Jersey,  and  of  the  proofs  otFered  in  support  of  it  before 
the  commissioners  appointed  by  his  Majesty  for  settling 
the  boundary  line  between  the  said  province  of  New 
Jersey  and  the  province  of  New  York,  from  the  station 
on  the  Hudson  River  to  the  station  on  the  Delaware 
River,  with  observations  upon  and  answers  to  the  several 
objections  made  by  the  agents  on  the  part  of  New  York. 
This  document  embraces  123  folio  pages.  It  contains 
very  full,  minute  and  accurate  memoranda  of  govern- 
4* 
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mental,  official  and  proprietary  acts  illustrative  of  the  title 
to  the  lands  in  question,  from  their  possession  by  the 
States  of  Holland  in  1663.  It  bears  date  "New  York, 
September  28,  1769,"  and  is  signed  in  autograph  by 
"  Jno.  Stephens,  James  Parker  and  Walter  Rutheri'urd." 

2.  Mr.  Trumbull's  opinion  in  the  case  of  the  Fanny,  Oct. 
26,  1798. 

3.  Ditto,  in  the  case  of  the  Elizabeth,  5th  Nov.,  1798. 

4.  Ditto,  in  the  case  of  the  Neptune,  July,  1797. 

5.  Remarks  of  Mr.  Bond,  the  British  Consul,  on  the  Com- 
mercial Policy  of  Great  Britain  toward  the  United 
States;  20th  Jan.,  1792. 

6.  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Lords  of  the  Council  on 
the  Trade  of  Great  Britain  with  the  United  States  ; 
Jan.,  1791. — From  the  same. 


MAPS,    &c. 

Maps  of  the  United  States  according  to  the  Treaty  of  1783. 

By  John  Wallis.    London,   1783. — From  Geo.  Gibbs,  Esq., 

Librarian. 
nomographic  Map  of  the  Mississippi.     By  Thos.  J.  Porter. 

— From  the  Author. 
Map  of  the  extremity  of  Cape  Cod,  &c.  &c.     By  Major 

J.  D.  Graham. — From  Georgs  Gibbs,  Esq.,  Librarian. 
Robert  de  Vaugondy's   Vetus  Orbis,  Atlas  of  the  Ancient 

World.     \lb2.—From  J.  R.  Hitchcock,  Esq. 

1.  A  map  without  date  of  Nova  Belgica  sive  Niew  Neder- 
landt,  done  in  pen  and  ink,  and  containing  none  but  Dutch 
and  Indian  names. 

2.  Another  map  of  Nova  Belgica,  also  done  in  pen  and 
ink. 

3.  A  map  of  East  and  West  Jersey  and  the  Hudson  River, 
without  date,  in  pen  and  ink,  and  colored. 

4.  A  general  map  of  the  middle  British  colonies  in  Ame- 
rica, viz. :  Virginia,  Maryland,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania, 
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New  Jersey,  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island  ; 
of  Aquanishuonigy  the  country  of  the  confederate  Indians, 
comprehending  Aquanishuonigy  proper,  their  places  of 
residence,  Ohio  and  Thuchsochruntie — their  deer  hunting 
countries,  Couchsachrage  and  Skanladadre — their  beaver 
hunting  countries  of  the  lakes  Erie,  Ontario,  and  Cham- 
plain,  and  of  part  of  New  France,  wherein  are  also 
shown  the  ancient  and  present  states  of  the  Indian  na- 
tions, carefully  copied  from  the  original  publi^ed  at 
Philadelphia,  by  Mr.  Lewis  Evans,  1775,  with  some 
improvements,   by  J.  Gibson. 

5.  "  Novi  Belgii — quod  nunc  Novum  Jorck  vocatur,Novseque 
AnglifE  et  partis  Virginiae  accuratissima  et  novissima 
delineatio." 

6.  The  original  map  of  Lewis  Evans,  mentioned  above. 

7.  A  map  of  Virginia  according  to  Captain  John  Smith's 
map,  published  Anno  1606  ;  also  of  the  adjacent  country, 
called  by  the  Dutch,  Niew  Nederlandt.  Anno  1630,  by 
John  Senex,  1735,  done  in  pen  and  ink. — From  Hon. 
Wm.  Jay. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Slippers  worn  by  the  Natives  of  Colombia,  (S.  A.) — From 

William  H.  Willcox. 
Four  Ancient  Indian  Skulls. — From  H.  R.  Schoolcraft,  Esq. 
Inauguration  Medal.    1837. — From  the  same. 
Bust  of  the  Hon.  Peter  A.  Jay,  late  President  of  the  Society. 

By  Launitz. — From  H.  E.  Pierrepont,  Esq. 
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LIST  OF  BOOKS 


ADDED  BY  PURCHASE  AND  EXCHANGE 
IN    1843. 


Sparks'  Franklin.     10  vols.  8vo. 

Dodsley's  Annual  Register,  1758  to  1783.    27  vols.  8vo. 

The  St.  James'  Chronicle,  1762,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  '70.  9 
vols,  folio. 

The  Middlesex  Journal,  or  Chronicle  of  Liberty,  1771 — 2. 
2  vols,  folio. 

The  Middlesex  Journal  and  Evening  Advertiser,  1774,  '76. 
2  vols,  folio. 

History  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  from  1749  to  1774.  By 
Thomas  Hutchinson.     8vo.     London,  1828. 

History  of  the  War  in  America,  till  the  end  of  the  year  1779, 
with  an  Appendix  [map  and  portraits.]  8vo.  Carlisle, 
1780. 

Six  Months'  Residence  and  Travels  in  Mexico  ;  containing 
remarks  on  the  present  state  of  New  Spain,  etc.,  with 
plates  and  maps.  By  W.  Bullock,  F.  L.  S.  &c.  London, 
1824.    8vo. 

The  Naturall  and  Morall  Historic  of  the  East  and  West 
Indies.  Written  in  Spanish,  by  Joseph  Acosta,  and  trans- 
lated into  English  by  E.  G.     4to.     London,  1604. 

Clinton  and  Cornwallis.     1  vol.   8vo.    Containing  : 

1.  Clinton's  Narrative.     London,  1783. 

2.  Answer  to  the  Narrative,  by  Cornwallis. 

3.  Observations  on  the  Answer. 

Lettres  Americaines.  Par  M.  le  Comte  J.  R.  Carli.  2d 
Edition.  8vo.  2  vols.     Paris,  1792. 
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Memoires  de  Rochambeau.     8vo.  2  vols.     Paris,  1809. 
Voyage  dans  I'lnterieur  des  Etats  Unis.     1791.     By  Ferdi- 
nand M.  Bayard.     2d  Edition.  8vo.     Paris.     An  VI. 
America.     1  vol.  8vo.    Containing : 

Burnaby's  Travels  through    the   Middle   Settlements  of 

North  America.     8vo.     1775. 
Governor  Bernard's  Select  Letters  on  America.    2d  Edi- 
tion. 8vo.    1774. 
Governor  Hutchinson's  Letters.  8vo.     London,  1774. 
Mauduit's  Short  View  of  the  History  of  New  England. 
8vo.     1776. 
Select  Tracts  : 

1.  The  Trial  of  John  Peter  Zengar,  with  a  Narrative,  &c. 
and  Trial  of  William  Owen.     8vo.  1765. 

2.  Collections  of  Laws  relative  to  American  Loyalists  in 
Massachusetts,  and  their  property.  8vo.  London,  1785. 

3.  The  Case  and  Claim  of  the  American  Loyalists.    8vo. 
1783. 

4.  The  Claim  of  the  American  Loyalists  reviewed  and 
maintained.     8vo.     1788. 

5.  Sir  William  Howe's  Narrative,  with  Observations  on 
the  Letters  to  a  Nobleman.     4to.     1780. 

Novus   Orbis  Regionum,  etc.,  nunc  novis   navigationibus 

auctus,  etc.     Folio.     Basileae,  1555. 

[This  is  a  copy  of  the  most  complete  edition  of  Grynaeus' 
works,  and  has  the  map,  which  is  often  wanting.] 
Opus  Epistolarum  Petri  Martyris  Anglerii  Mediolanensis, 

etc.    Editio  Postrema.     Amstelodami,   folio.     1670. 
Martyr :  De  Rebus  Oceanicis  et  Novo  Orbe  Decades  tres, 

etc.     Coloniae.     Small  8vo.     1574. 
Voyages,  Relations  et  Memoires  Originaux,  pour  servir  a 

I'Histoire  de  la  Decouverte  de  I'Amerique,  publies  pour 

la  premiere  fois  en  Fran^ais,  par  H.  Ternaux-Compans. 

20  volumes  8vo.     Paris,  1838—1843. 

La  premiere  serie,  10  volumes,  se  compose  de: 

Belle  et  Agreable  Narration  du  premier  voyage  de  Nicolas 
Federmann  le  jeune,  d'Ulm,  aux  lies  de  la  Mer  Oceane, 
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et  de  tout  ce  qui  lui  est  arrive  dans  ce  pays  jusqu'a  son 
retour  en  Espagne  ;  ecrite  brievement  et  divertissante  a 
lire,  (Haguenau,  1557,)  1  vol.  in-8. 

Histoire  de  la  Province  de  Santa-Cruz,  que  nos  nommons 
ordinairement  Le  Bresil,  par  Pero  de  Maghalanes  de 
Gandavo,  dediee  au  tres-illustre  seigneur  D.  Lionis  Pe- 
reira,  ancien  gouverneur  de  Malacca  et  de  plusieurs 
parties  de  I'lnde  meridionale,  (Lisbonne,  1576,)  1  vol. 
in-8. 

Veritable  Histoire  et  Description  d'un  pays  habite  par  des 
hommes  sauvages,  nus,  feroces  et  anthropophages,  situe 
dans  le  nouveau  monde,  nomme  Amerique,  inconnu  dans 
le  pays  de  Hesse  avant  et  depuis  la  naissance  de  Jesus- 
Christ  jusqu'a  I'annee  derniere,  que  Hans  Staden  de 
Homberg,  en  Hesse,  Fa  connu  par  sa  propre  experience  et 
le  fait  connaitre  actuellement  par  le  moyen  de  I'impres- 
sion,  (Marbourg,  1557,)  1  volume,  in-8. 

Veritable  Relation  de  la  Conquete  du  Perou  et  de  la  Pro- 
vince de  Cuzco,  nommee  Nouvelle-Castille,  subjuguee 
par  Francois  Pizarre  et  dediee  a  S.  M.  I'Empereur  par 
Fran9ois  Xeres,  natif  de  Seville,  et  secretaire  du  susdit 
capitaine,  (Salamanque,  1547,)  1  vol.  in-8. 

Histoire  de  F Admirable  Navigation  d'Ulrich  Schmidel  de 
Straubing  au  Bresil  et  au  Rio  de  la  Plata,  depuis  I'annee 
1534  jusqu'en  1554,  (Nuremberg,  1559,)  1  vol.  in-8. 

Les  Commentaires  d'Alvar  Nunez  CabeQa  de  Vaca,  gou- 
verneur du  Rio  de  la  Plata,  (Valladolid,  1555,)  1  vol. 
in-8. 

Relation  et  Naufrages  d'Alvar  Nunez  Cabe^a  de  Vaca, 
(Valladolid,  1555,)   1  vol.  in-8. 

Cruautes  Horribles  Commises  par  les  Conquerants  du  Mex- 
ique  et  par  les  Indiens  qui  les  aiderent  a  soumettre  cet 
empire  a  la  couronne  d'Espagne.  Memoire  de  D.  Fernando 
d'Alva  Ixtlilxochitl.  Supplement  a  FHistoire  du  pere 
Sahagun,  public  et  dedie  au  gouvernement  supreme  de  la 
confederation  Mexicaine,  par  Charles  Marie  de  Busta- 
mante,  (Mexico,  1829,)  1  vol.  in-8. 

Relation  du  Voyage  de  Cibola,  enterpris  en  1840,  ou  Fon 
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traite  de  toutes  les  peuplades  qui  habitent  cette  contree, 
de  leur  moeurs  et  coutumes,  par  Pedro  de  Castaneda  de 
Nagera.    (Inedite,)   1  vol.  in-8. 
Recueil  de  Pieces  Relatives  a  la  Conquete  du  Mexique. 
(Inedit.)  1  vol.   in-8. 


Le  deuxieme  serie,  10  volumes,  se  compose  de : 

Rapport  sur  les  Differentes  Classes  de  Chefs  de  la  Nouvelle- 
Espagne,  sur  les  lois,  les  moeurs  des  habitants,  sur  les 
impots  etablis  avants  et  depuis  la  conquete,  etc.,  etc.  ; 
par  Alonzo  de  Zurita,  ex-auditeur  a  I'audience  royale  de 
Mexico.     (Inedit.)    1  vol.  in-8. 

Histoire  des  Chichimeques,  ou  des  anciens  rois  de  Tezcuco; 
par  Don  Fernando  d'Alva  Ixtlilxochitl,  traduite  sur  le 
manuscrit  espagnol.    (Inedite.)  2  vols.  in-8. 

Histoire  du  Nicaragua,  par  Gonzalo  Fernandez  de  Oviedo  y 
Valdes.    (Inedite.)   1  vol.  in-8, 

Histoire  du  Perou,  par  Miguel  Cavalo  Balboa.  (Inedite.) 
1  vol.  in-8. 

Recueil  (Second)  de  Pieces  relatives  a  la  conquete  du  Mex- 
ique.    (Inedit.)    1  vol.  in-8. 

Memoires  Historiques  sur  Fancien  Perou,  par  le  licencie 
Fernando  Montesinos.     (Inedits.)     1  vol.  in-8. 

Histoire  du  Royaume  de  Quito,  par  Don  Juan  de  Yelasco, 
natif  de  ce  royaume.      (Inedite.)  2  vols,  in-8, 

Recueil  de  Pieces  sur  la  Florida,  1  vol.  in-8. 

Nota. — Cette  collection  sera  continuee  ;  les  premiers  volumes  de  la  troisifeme 
s^rie,  non  moins  importants  que  ceux  cl6ja  publics,  soit  par  leur  contenu,  soit  par 
leur  excessive  rarete,   sent  sous  presse  et  paraitront  successivement. 
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SPECIAL   MEETING  OF   THE  FIRST   OF   MARCH. 


Mr.  Lawrence,  first  Vice  President,  addressed  the  society 
as  follows : — 

Gentlemen, — This  meeting  has  been  convened  for  special 
purposes,  in  consequence  of  a  requisition  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  Society.  But  before  proceeding  to  the  de- 
signated business,  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  be  excused,  if,  in 
the  absence  of  that  officer,  I  ask  your  attention  to  an  event 
which  has  occured  since  our  last  assembling  in  this  place, 
and  which  is  calculated  to  arrest  all  matters  of  ordinary 
detail.  The  position  which  Peter  Augustus  Jay  recently 
occupied  in  our  association,  would  alone  call  for  a  tribute 
from  one  who,  however  unworthy  of  the  distinction,  was,  by 
your  kindness,  during  the  whole  period  of  his  Presidency, 
his  coadjutor  in  your  service  ;  while  identified  as  Mr.  Jay 
was,  by  his  own  claims  as  well  as  by  those  of  hereditary 
descent,  with  the  annals  of  our  State,  it  is  impossible  that 
the  decease  of  such  a  man  should  be  passed  by,  in  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,  without  notice. 

As  a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  a  Christian,  and  a  jurist,  our 
departed  friend  will  long  be  held  in  respectful  remembrance, 
while,  though  from  the  state  of  political  parties,  but  a  small 
portion  of  his  life  was  actively  employed  in  public  pursuits, 
he  achieved  sufficient,  both  in  the  legislature  and  in  the  con- 
vention assembled  to  alter  our  organic  laws,  to  prove  that 
he  was  no  unworthy  decendant  of  that  illustrious  person 
who,  the  founder  of  our  first  State  Constitution,  contributed. 
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with  his  compeers,  Hamihon  and  Madison,  more  efficiently 
than  any  other  individual,  to  the  establishment  of  the  great 
charter  of  our  liberties — the  Constitution  of  the  Union.  As 
a  citizen,  and  indeed  in  every  walk  of  life,  to  no  one  was 
more  applicable  than  to  our  late  President  the  verse  of  the 
Roman  poet, 

•     •      ,  "  Justum  ac  tenacem  propositi  virum 

Non  civiuin  ardor  prava  jubcntium, 
Non  vultus  instantis  tyranni 
Mente  quatit  solida,  neque  Auster ;" 

nor  did  he  want  for  his  morality  that  sanction  which  religion 
alone  can  impart,  but  to  Christianity  and  to  the  Protestant 
faith,  for  which  his  Huguenot  ancestors  had  undergone  so 
many  privations,  he  gave  an  adhesion  of  no  disputable  na- 
ture. With  advantages  of  early  travel,  under  the  most  fa- 
vorable circumstances,  and  with  associations  that  connected 
him  with  the  most  enlightened  society  of  Europe  as  well  as  of 
America — with  a  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  his  learn- 
ing was  deep  and  various,  and  was  far  from  being  confined 
to  that  profession,  of  which  with  Wells,  Emmet,  and  Hoff- 
man, of  those  who  had  preceded  him,  and  with  Jones, 
Ogden,  and  Griffin,  that  still  remain  to  us,  he  contributed 
to  establish  the  reputation  and  illustrate  the  character,  in 
his  native  State,  at  a  period  when  a  Kent  and  a  Spencer 
dignified  the  judicial  ermine. 

Gentlemen,  I  will  no  further  trespass  on  your  time,  than 
simply  to  intimate  that  the  Chair  is  prepared  to  receive  any 
resolution,  relative  to  our  recent  bereavement,  should  you 
deem  the  occasion  one  to  call  for  a  departure  from  the  usual 
routine  of  business. 

Whereupon,  on  motion  of  Mr.  P.  M.  Wetmore,  it  was 
unanimously 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  has  learned,  with  profound 

regret,  the  decease  of  its  late  President,  the   Hon.  Peter 

Augustus  Jay,  LL.  D.,  and  that  as  a  becoming  duty  to  his 

memory,  it  desires  to  record  the  sentiments  of  respect  and 
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attachment,  entertained  by  the  officers  and  members  for 
their  lamented  associate  and  friend. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Jay,  the  cause  of  his- 
torical literature  has  lost  an  earnest  and  enlightened  friend ; 
his  profession,  a  member  whose  intellectual  and  moral 
qualities  adorned  and  dignified  the  pursuits  of  legal  science  ; 
society,  one  whose  cultivated  mind  and  honorable  deport- 
ment, elevated  and  refined  the  intercourse  of  private  life. 

Resolved,  That  the  Hon.  James  Kent,  LL.  D.,,  be  requested 
to  pronounce  before  this  Society,  an  eulogy  on  the  life  and 
character  of  Peter  Augustus  Jay ;  and  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  present  this  request  to  Chancellor  Kent,  and  to 
make  the  arrangements  necessary  upon  his  compliance. 

Resolved,  That  these  proceedings,  together  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  Vice  President,  be  entered  upon  the  minutes, 
and  a  copy  transmitted  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Jay. 

The  following  reply  to  the  communication  addressed  to 
him,  was  subsequently  received  from  Chancellor  Kent :' 

New  York,  March  8th. 

Gentlemen, — I  acknowledge  with  gratitude,  the  honor  you 
have  done  me,  by  the  invitation  to  pronounce,  before  the 
Society,  an  eulogy  on  the  life  and  character  of  the  late  jNIr. 
Jay,  and  I  extremely  regret  that  I  am  constrained  to  decline 
the  acceptance  of  that  task.  I  know  that  I  am  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  Society,  not  only  for  this  flattering  mark  of  re- 
spect, but  for  the  distinguished  honors  which  I  have  frequently 
received  from  the  same  source.  Had  not  my  age,  and  the 
habits  of  retirement  which  it  inculcates,  and  the  admonitions 
which  it  gently,  but  increasingly  tenders,  produced  a  fixed 
resolution  not  to  appear  again  in  any  such  capacity,  I  should 
have  been  obliged  to  yield,  on  this  occasion ;  but  this  cannot 
be  done,  and  I  must  therefore,  respectfully  beg  leave  to  be 
excused. 

I  ought  not,  however,  to  conclude,  without  availing  my- 
self of  the  occasion  to  observe,  that  I  have  always  felt  and 
cherished  the  highest  respect  and  esteem,  for  the  public  and 
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private  character  of  Mr.  Jay.  I  consider  him  to  have  been 
among  the  most  useful  and  practical,  of  the  eminent  public 
men  of  the  state  and  city,  in  which  he  lived.  He  appeared 
often  at  the  Bar,  and  with  reputation  and  honor,  when  I  was 
upon  the  Bench.  I  was  an  associate  with  him  as  one  of  the 
governors  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  and  also  as  a  member 
of  the  Convention  of  this  State.  In  every  station  which  he 
filled,  and  every  duty  which  he  assumed,  he  was  faithful 
and  true  ;  he  preserved  the  greatest  modesty  and  simplicity 
of  character,  with  polished  manners  and  the  accomplish- 
ments of  various  learning.  He  displayed,  throughout  every 
portion  of  his  life,  strong  talents,  profound  knowledge,  un- 
ostentatious firmness,  the  purest  integrity,  an  ardent  love  of 
justice,  and  the  graces  which  accompany  a  humble  and 
fervent  spirit  of  Christian  faith  and  devotion. 

On  such  a  character,  who  would  not  delight  to  dwell  ?  I 
deeply  lament  the  loss,  in  him,  of  a  friend  with  whom  I  had 
many  bonds  of  sympathy,  and  I  am  happy  to  believe  that 
there  are  many  generous  and  highly  gifted  members  of  your 
Society  who  would  cheerfully  supply  my  place,  and  do  ample 
justice  to  the  interesting  theme. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen, 

With  very  great  respect  and  esteem,  -  .  . 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES    KENT. 

Messrs.  W.  B.  Lawrence, 

Prosper  M.  Wetmore, 
Frederick  De  Peyster,  Y  Committee. 
George  Folsom, 
George  Gibbs. 


MEETING  OF   THE  SECOND  OF   MAY. 

THE    PRESIDENT    IN    THE   CHAIR. 

Thr  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  called  the 
attention  of  the  Society  to  the  beautiful  drawings  in  the 
library,  illustrating  the  discoveries  made  by  Mr.  John  L. 
Stephens,  during  his  recent  tour  in  Yucatan.  It  was  well 
known  that  Mr.  Stephens,  whom  it  was  the  pride  of  the 
Society  to  acknowledge  as  an  associate,  had  given  to  the 
world  his  complete  written  descriptions  of  the  extraordi- 
nary discoveries  he  had  made.  The  engravings  which  ac- 
company the  published  volumes  were  necessarily  on  a  scale 
too  minute  to  afford  an  adequate  idea  of  the  vast  and 
magnificent  superstructures,  the  remains  of  which  were 
found  in  that  rarely  explored  country,  or  of  the  sculptured 
decorations  which  adorned  them.  That  portion  of  the 
labor  which  was  to  bring  before  our  observation  a  more 
perfect  and  satisfactory  representation  of  these  relics  of  a 
forgotten  race,  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Catherwood,  the 
companion  and  friend  of  the  traveller.  How  well  that  work 
had  been  accomplished,  the  Society  has  now  the  means  of 
judging,  and  certainly  nothing  could  be  more  creditable  to 
the  skill  and  taste  of  the  Artist  and  Antiquarian.  Having 
accomplished  his  principal  task  by  giving  to  the  world  a 
full,  graphic,  and  faithful  description  of  these  ruined  cities 
and  temples,  Mr.  Stephens  now  proposes  to  complete  his 
valuable  contributions  to  the  cause  of  Historical  and 
Scientific  research,  by  publishing  an  edition  of  the  draw- 
ings on  the  scale  here  represented. 

This  would  certainly  be  a  work  in  which  every  American 
must  feel  a  just  pride,  and  it  ought,  in  fact,  to  be  considered 
a  national  production.  It  was  with  these  views  that  the 
Executive  Committee  had  thought  proper  to  introduce  the 
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subject  at  this  time,  and  to  recommend  that  Mr.  Stephens 
be  authorized  and  requested  to  make  his  publication  under 
the  auspices  of  this  Society.  The  execution  and  style  of  the 
work  will  do  credit  to  its  authors,  and  to  the  progress  of  the 
Arts  among  us — and  its  object  is  one  so  directly  bearing 
upon  interesting  questions  of  historical  illustration,  that  the 
Society  could  not  but  derive  honor  from  its  sanction  of 
the  proposals  which  would  now  be  submitted.  The  Chair- 
man desired  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  the  Committee 
in  presenting  this  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  So- 
ciety, were  not  authorized  by  Mr.  Stephens  to  solicit  sub- 
scriptions, nor  were  the  merits  of  the  proposed  publication 
urged  with  any  such  view.  The  work  would  win  its  own 
way  to  public  favor,  and  undoubtedly  receive  the  voluntary 
support  of  literary  institutions,  societies,  and  public  spirited 
individuals.  ■ 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  offered  : 

Resolved,  That  the  recent  discoveries  of  ruined  cities 
and  the  remains  of  a  people  and  history  entirely  unknown, 
has  given  a  new  aspect  to  the  American  Continent,  and 
afford  highly  interesting  and  important  subjects  for  histori- 
cal research. 

Resolved,  That  the  valuable  works  on  Central  America 
and  Yucatan  by  our  distinguished  associate,  Mr.  Stepnens, 
by  whom  the  remains  of  tifty-one  cities  were  visited,  and 
forty-seven  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  civilized  world, 
have  added  greatly  to  the  scanty  knowledge  before  pos- 
sessed of  these  regions,  and  throw  light  upon  the  important 
questions  that  are  yet  to  be  solved  in  relation  to  the  origin 
of  the  races  by  whom  they  were  inhabited ;  and  that  the 
illustration  of  those  antiquities  on  a  larger  scale,  by  the 
pencil  of  Mr.  Catherwood,  with  accurate  scientific  details 
of  architecture  and  art,  is  a  worthy  object  of  American 
enterprise,  and  may  fitly  be  regarded  as  a  duty  which  the 
new  world  owes  to  the  old. 

Professor  Robinson,  in  seconding  the  resolutions,  said  that, 
5* 
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in  his  opinion,  the  proposed  work  would  be  extremely  valu- 
able in  introducing  to  the  world  a  knowledge  of  these 
newly  discovered  antiquities,  of  which  it  was  impossible 
that  a  perfect  idea,  or  one  tolerably  correct  could  be  formed 
from  a  written  account,  or  even  from  the  engravings  al- 
ready published.  These  illustrations  ought  to  be  known, 
both  here  and  abroad,  as  they  will  have  an  important  bear- 
ing upon  the  character  and  reputation  of  our  country,  and 
Europeans  have  at  present  little  access  to  anything  coming 
from  the  Western  hemisphere. 

Professor  R.  remarked,  that  in  England  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent, it  was  customary  to  publish  works  of  a  similar  kind  in 
the  same  style,  and  instanced  those  lately  given  to  the  world 
upon  Egypt  and  Palestine,  which  had  been  consulted  by  Mr. 
Catherwood  in  reference  to  the  present  enterprise,  which  he 
could  not  doubt,  would  have  a  happy  influence  both  in  ele- 
vating our  national  reputation  in  connection  with  literature 
and  the  arts,  and  in  inducing  further  investigation  on  the 
subject  of  these  interesting  antiquities.  No  remarks,  how- 
ever, of  his,  could  add  to  the  effect  of  the  drawings  now 
before  the  Society  ;  they  spoke  for  themselves  more  loudly 
than  anything  else,  to  sanction  their  being  made  pub- 
lic. He  would  only  add,  although  the  idea  had  been 
brought  forward  in  the  prospectus,  that  Central  America 
will  soon  be  thronged  with  artists.  Already  has  Mr.  Allom, 
favorably  known  as  the  author  of  views  at  Constantinople, 
announced  a  series  of  views  in  China,  and  probably  this 
gentleman,  or  other  artists  of  equal  skill,  will  presently  be 
found  in  Yucatan,  and  it  will  be  a  happy  circumstance  for 
the  country,  if  they  can  be  anticipated  by  a  work  like  this. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  the  1st  Vice-President,  said  that  he  had  had 
no  intention  of  making  any  remarks  on  the  subject  brought 
up  for  consideration  this  evening,  aware  that  there  were  so 
many  gentlemen  present  who  from  their  previous  studies 
were  much  more  capable  than  himself  of  doing  justice  to 
it.  He  felt,  however,  that  it  was  a  matter  calculated  to  call 
forth  the  highest  enthusiasm,  and  that  the  works  of  Mr. 
Stephens  with  the  efforts  of  his  co-laborer,  Mr.  Catherwood, 
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would  create   a  new  era    in   the   science   of  ethnology. 
They    alFord   means  of    solving  doubts   and   testing  theo- 
ries with  regard    to  the  origin  of  those  races    which  in- 
habited the  continent  at  the  time  of  its  discovery  by  people 
of  European  descent.     They  are  not  only  to  be  admired  as 
works  of  art,  but  are   replete  with  valuable  information. 
Looking  at  the  edifices  which  these  drawing  delineate,  how 
infinitely  superior  are  they  to  the  round  towers  of  Ireland, 
which  have  of  themselves,  been  the  subject  of  numerous 
disquisitions  !     How  much  time,  however,  has  been  spent 
in    solving    the    mysteries    connected     with    those    com- 
paratively insignificant    works  ?      How   many   have   tra- 
velled hundreds  of  miles  to  visit  the  ruins  of  Pa?stum,  yet 
which  of  these  fifty  cities  now  unveiled  to  the    civilized 
world  by  Mr.  Stephens,  does  not  really  present  more  interest 
than  those  isolated  columns ;  even  Petra,  with  the  other  won- 
ders disclosed  in  the  glowing  narrative  which  first  brought 
their  associate  to  the  notice  of  his  countrymen,  and  gained 
for  him  so  honorable   a  name  in  the  annals  of  literature  ; 
even  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  remarkable  as  was  their  mag- 
nitude as  works  of  art,  were  inferior  to  these  American 
antiquities,  and  lost   their  pre-eminent   significance  when 
contrasted  with  the  colossal  structures  of  Uxmal,  and  the 
inferences  to  be  deduced  from  them.     He  predicted  that 
Stephens  and  Catherwood,  the   first  investigators  in   this 
field,    would  be     followed   by   hundreds    of    others,    and 
that  though  the  fame  gained  for  their  distinguished  coun- 
tryman by  his  former  volumes,  was  scarcely  second  to  that 
of  any  name  now  in  our  literary  annals,  he  was  destined, 
as  a  discoverer  of  these  hidden  treasures,  to  a  still  more  ex- 
alted reputation  with  posterity.    He  concluded  by  observing 
that  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Stephens  to  connect  his  name 
with  that  of  the  Society,  in  the  proposed  work,  was  one  of 
the  highest  distinctions  ever  conferred  upon  it. 

INIr.  Folsom  hoped  that  the  resolutions  would  be  adopted 
by  a  unanimous  vote,  in  order  to  give  strength  to  the  re- 
commendation they  contained.  The  proposed  work,  judg- 
ing from  the  specimens  now  before  us,  could  not  fail  to  be 
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one  of  great  interest  to  the  American  public,  and  at  the 
same  time,  in  strict  keeping  with  the  objects  of  this  Society, 
upon  which,  if  published  under  its  auspices,  it  would  reflect 
the  greatest  honor.  He  believed  the  views  of  Mr.  Stephens 
to  be  eminently  patriotic,  in  desiring  that  the  publication 
should  be  brought  out  as  an  American  work,  instead  of 
resorting  to  European  patronage,  as  has  been  so  generally 
done,  whenever  a  work  requiring  a  considerable  outlay  of 
capital  was  to  be  published.  It  would  be  easy,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  to  send  these  admirable  drawings  to  London 
or  Paris,  and  obtain  a  liberal  subscription  for  them  abroad, 
but  such  was  not  the  wish,  he  believed,  either  of  Mr.  Stephens 
and  Mr.  Catherwood,  or  of  the  proposed  publishers.  It  was 
their  desire  to  submit  the  work  to  American  patronage 
alone,  so  far  as  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  undertaking 
were  concerned,  in  the  full  confidence  that  the  appeal  would 
meet  with  a  corresponding  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican public.  Should  this  Society  be  instrumental  to  any  ex- 
tent in  procuring  the  publication,  its  name  would  be  honor- 
ably associated  with  this  great  literary  enterprise,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  wherever  it  shall  become  known.  Mr. 
F.  hoped  therefore,  that  the  vote  on  this  occasion  would 
be  a  strong  and  decided  demonstration  of  the  favorable 
feeling  entertained  by  this  Society  toward  the  proposed 
publication. 

The  PREsmENT,  expressed  his  earnest  wishes  for  the  publi- 
cation of  the  work.  It  had  been  justly  observed,  he  said, 
that,  unless  issued  on  the  large  scale  now  proposed,  it  would 
convey  but  very  inadequate  notions  of  the  progress  in  sculp- 
ture, among  the  aborigines  of  Yucatan  and  Guatemala. 
But  he  would  particularly  call  the  attention  of  the  Society 
to  the  truth  and  authejiticity  of  the  drawings  of  the  ruins 
brought  to  light  by  Messrs.  Stephens  and  Catherwood.  Ba- 
ron de  Humboldt's  great  work  on  Mexican  Antiquities,  was 
published  by  the  illustrious  author  himself.  A  valuable 
addition  by  Mr.  Nebel,  is  of  the  same  character.  But  with 
respect  to  Guatemala  and  Yucatan,  not  only  more  than  forty 
places  have  been  visited  by  our  travellers,  which,  till  then, 
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were  buried  in  oblivion,  but  even  some  of  the  former  works 
on  places  which  had  been  visited,  were  published  under  less 
favorable  circumstances.  The  descriptions  of  Palenque,  by- 
Del  Rio  and  Uupaix,  however  valuable,  were  published  long 
after  their  death,  from  copies  more  or  less  correct  of  the 
rough  draughts  by  the  artists  originally  employed  ;  and 
although  the  outlines  are  correct,  the  finishing  and  attempted 
restoration  are  less  authentic. 

The  well  known  character,  skill  and  experience  of  the 
eminent  artist  employed  on  this  occasion,  give  a  complete 
guarantee  of  the  scrupulous  fidelity  of  the  original  draw- 
ings. All  the  larger  designs  will,  like  the  twelve  specimens 
now  exhibited,  be  executed  by  Mr.  Catherwood  himself,  and 
the  plates  be  engraved  under  his  immediate  superintend- 
ence. Another  circumstance  will  add  particular  interest  to 
this  work.  Mr.  Catherwood  is  the  only  artist  and  antiqua- 
rian who  has  visited  and  studied  the  most  celebrated  ruins 
of  the  other  hemisphere  and  those  of  America.  Ten  years 
of  his  life  were  diligently  employed  in  studying  and 
taking  correct  drawings  of  the  ancient  architectural  mon- 
uments of  Egypt,  Syria,  Greece,  and  Northern  Africa. 
No  man  was  better  qualified  to  point  out,  in  all  their  details, 
in  the  explanations  that  would  accompany  the  plates,  both 
the  analogies  and  dissimilarities  between  these  celebrated 
remains  and  those  of  our  own  world.  The  work  was  not 
proposed  with  a  view  to  profit ;  it  could  but  barely  defray 
its  own  costs.  As  one  honorable  to  the  country,  and  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  interests  of  science,  Mr.  Gallatin  felt 
that  he  might  conscientiously  recommend  it  to  the  liberal 
patronage  of  the  citizens  of  New  York,  and  generally,  of 
the  lovers  of  science  throughout  the  United  States  ;  and  he 
hoped  that,  under  the  auspices  of  this  Society,  it  would  meet 
with  that  encouragement,  without  which  the  intended  pub- 
lication cannot  be  effected.  The  question  was  then  put, 
and  the  resolutions  unanimously  adopted. 


Note. — It  is  to  be  regretted  that  for  want  of  sufficient  encouragement,  the 
proposed  publication  in  this  country  was  abandoned.  Mr.  Catherwood  is  prose- 
cuting the  undertaking  abroad,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  engravings  will 
shortly  appear  in  London. 
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MEETING  OF  THE  SIXTH  OF  JUNE. 

THE  PRESIDENT  IN  THE  CHAIR. 

Mr.  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  read  the  following  notice  of  a 
Military  Journal  of  the  Era  of  the  War  which  transferred 
the  Canadas  to  the  British  Crown  : 

In  presenting  to  the  Society,  a  manuscript  journal,  relating 
to  a  period  of  marked  interest  in  our  colonial  history,  I  deem 
it  proper  to  remark,  that  this  interest  is  almost  wholly  one 
of  historical  details.  It  is  a  record  of  daily  orders  of  the 
driest  possible  character,  published  verbally  at  the  general, 
or  regimental  head-quarters  of  a  fixed  or  marching  army. 
Its  chief,  and  in  some  respects,  its  only  value,  during  por- 
tions of  the  time,  arises  from  the  importance  of  the  era  to 
which  it  relates — the  era  of  the  fall  of  Canada — superadded 
to  its  being  a  document  of  undisputed  authenticity. 

The  journal  embraces  a  period  or  portions  of  six  years, 
extending  from  1759  to  17G4.  It  consists  of  three  separate 
records,  kept  at  different  times,  and  by  different  hands. 
Each  of  these  appears  to  be  as  full  and  perfect  now  as  it 
ever  was,  with  a  single  exception.  The  first,  records  the 
march  of  the  combined  British  and  Provincial  army  under 
Generals  Prideaux  and  Sir  William  Johnson,  in  the  cam- 
paign against  Fort  Niagara  in  1759.  It  details,  in  the 
shape  of  camp  orders,  the  incidents  of  the  march  along  the 
shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  the  events  of  the  siege,  the  capture 
of  the  fort  in  the  month  of  July  of  that  year,  being  four 
months  before  the  fall  of  Quebec,  and  the  return  march  of 
the  army,  as  far  as  Oswego.  A  few  leaves  are  torn  from 
the  commencement  of  this  journal,  which,  it  may  be  con- 
jectured, detailed  the  march  from  Albany  up  the  Mohawk 
valley,  and  over  the  fort  Stanwix  Summit.     The  record  be- 
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gins  at  Oneida  Lake,  June  21st,  and  terminates  at  Oswego, 
after  the  reduction  of  Niagara,  August  19th,  1759.  The 
army  was  sixteen  days  in  marching  from  Oneida  Lake  to 
the  environs  of  Fort  Niagara.  It  invested  the  fort  on  the 
7th  of  July,  and  immediately  began  to  approach  it,  by  mi- 
ning. The  siege  lasted  eighteen  days.  The  works  were 
defended  by  inferior  numbers,  with  great  skill  and  bravery. 
The  trenches  were  a  scene  of  daily  and  nightly  slaughter, 
and  the  officers  appear  to  have  exhibited  the  coolest  bra- 
very in  leading  on  the  men  to  their  M'ork,  and  sharing  the 
danger.  On  the  20th,  General  Pridcaux  and  Col.  Johnson, 
were  killed  in  the  trenches.  This  disaster  threw  the  com- 
mand into  the  hands  of  Sir  AVilliam  Johnson,  who,  the  next 
morning,  issued  the  following  verbal  order. 

"  The  command  of  the  army  devolving  on  me  by  the  death 
of  the  late  General  Prideaux,  I  trust,  that  as  I  am  deter- 
mined to  pursue  the  same  just  and  vigorous  measures  which 
were  carried  on  by  the  deceased  General,  that  the  troops 
wdll  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost,  and  act  with  the  same 
laudable  spirit,  which  they  have  hitherto  shown,  and  of 
which  I  shall  not  lail  to  acquaint  His  Excellency,  General 
Amherst.  The  business  we  are  upon  being  nearly  finished — 
the  completing  of  which  will  be  easily  etFected  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  same  measures,  and  the  utmost  exertion  of 
our  abilities — all  orders,  therefore,  given  by  the  late  General, 
to  be  punctually  obeyed." 

On  the  23d,  the  besieged  were  repulsed  in  a  desperate 
sortie,  in  which  Sir  William  was  slightly  wounded.  He  re- 
turns his  thanks  to  the  troops  in  general  orders,  for  their 
valiant  conduct  on  this  occasion,  which  he  concludes,  "  has 
been  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  English  nation,  and 
thoroughly  secured  us  the  friendship  of  the  Six  Nations." 
The  trenches  having  been  sufficiently  advanced,  and  a 
breach  made,  the  gates  were  stormed  on  the  25th,  by  the 
44th  or  Royal  Highlanders,  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Col. 
Farquhar.  These  details  will  serve  to  denote  the  charac- 
ter of  this  portion  of  the  journal. 

The  second  record,  relates  to  the  march  of  an  army  of 
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regular  and  colonial  troops,  from  Albany  to  Oswego,  in  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1760.  It  begins  at  an  encampment 
near  Albany,  May  31st,  and  terminates  at  a  "  camp  near 
Fort  Ontario,"  July  16th.  Quebec  had  fallen  in  the  month 
of  October  preceding  ;  but  as  Montreal  had  not  yet  surren- 
dered, this  force,  it  may  be  concluded,  formed  a  part  of  the 
movement  for  its  reduction.  It  embraced  a  large  body  of 
colonial  troops  from  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey.  The  route  is  up  the  Mo- 
hawk valley  in  batteaux,  to  Fort  Stanwix  and  Wood  creek, 
and  thence  through  the  Oneida  Lake  and  outlet  to  Fort 
Brewington,  and  subsequently  by  Three  River  Point  to 
Oswego. 

The  third  record  details  the  return  march  of  Gen.  Brad- 
street,  from  his  noted  expedition  to  Detroit,  in  1764,  to  break 
up  the  Indian  confederacy  in  that  quarter.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  lake  region  adhered  to 
the  French  interest,  after  the  taking  of  Quebec,  and  resisted 
the  transfer  of  authority  to  the  British  crown.  This  confed- 
eration assumed  a  very  threatening  aspect;  and  it  is  gen- 
erally known  in  local  parlance,  in  the  west,  as  the  Pontiac 
war,  from  the  renowned  chief  who  headed  it.  Under  the 
address  of  this  chieftain,  nine  out  of  twelve  military  posts, 
situated  west  of  the  AUeghanies,  were  actually  carried,*  and 
Detroit  itself,  narrowly  escaped  by  a  timely  reinforcement 
from  Gen.  Bradstreet,  after  suffering  a  sanguinary  defeat  at 
the  battle  of  Bloody  Bridge.  This  was  in  1763.  Bradstreet 
himself  marched  into  the  country  the  next  year  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  3,000  men,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
military  movements,  considering  the  circumstances,  ever 
made  in  the  west  in  colonial  times.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  his  main  army  and  heavy  baggage,  did  not  pro- 
ceed beyond  Sandusky  bay — from  which  he  probably  pushed 
forward  a  body  of  light  troops.  The  journal  here  exhibited 
opens,  at  any  rate,  at  Sandusky  bay,  where  a  camp  was 


«  Discourse  of  Governor  Cass,  1829,  vide  Hist,  and  Sci.  Sketches  of  Michigan. 
1  vol. — Detroit. 
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formed  or  found,  on  the  return  march,  on  the  3d  of  Octo- 
ber, and  is  continued  until  the  arrival  of  the  army  at  Fort 
Schlosser,  above  Niagara  Falls,  which  it  reached  on  the 
13th  of  November,  1764. 

Of  the  character  of  these  journals,  it  is  evident  from  the 
face  of  the  volume,  that  they  are,  what  in  military  language 
is  termed,  the  "Orderly  Book."  Whether  a  regimental  or  a 
company  record,  is  not  so  clear.  Military  men  would  pro- 
bably be  able  to  determine  this  point.  The  letters  G.  O.  are 
abbreviations  used  to  denote  general  orders,  and  R.  O.  regi- 
mental orders.  Such  orders,  if  issued  at  the  head-quarters 
of  an  army,  would,  I  am  informed,  be  copied  every  morn- 
ing from  the  adjutant-general's  book,  by  every  adjutant  of 
the  army,  and  immediately  thereafter  at  his  quarters,  by 
every  orderly  of  a  company,  and  by  him  read  on  parade, 
and  thus  published  to  the  entire  army  for  their  guidance. 
Violations  of  these  orders,  in  their  utmost  minutiae,  consti- 
tuted the  subject  of  courts-martial ;  and,  it  will  be  seen,  by 
these  records,  that  such  courts  were  in  almost  daily  session. 
The  burden  of  this  duty,  in  the  Niagara  campaign,  appears 
to  have  been  thrown  on  the  provincial  officers,  and  became 
so  onerous  to  them,  harassed,  as  the  troops  were,  by  march- 
ing through  woods  and  morasses,  that  it  became  on  one  oc- 
casion, the  topic  of  a  remonstrance  from  them,  to  the  com- 
manding general.  The  latter  rebuked  this  spirit  of  mur- 
mur, and  appealed  to  their  loyalty. 

The  authorship,  if  I  may  use  the  word,  of  these  journals, 
is  a  point  which  has  not  been  overlooked.  There  is  reason 
to  infer  from  internal  testimony,  that  the  record  of  the  Niag- 
ara campaign,  of  which  the  first  few  leaves  are  lost,  was 
kept  by  John  M'Kenzie,  generally  called  M'Kenney,  late  of 
Albany,  who  served  in  the  44th  Royal  Highlanders,  in  that 
campaign.  The  second,  as  it  is  inscribed,  was  recorded, 
partly,  by  John  Petzold,  sergeant-major  of  the  3d  regiment, 
in  the  pay  of  New  York,  and  partly  by  John  De  Garmo,  a 
lieutenant  and  acting  adjutant  in  the  second  regiment  of 
New  York  troops.  To  the  third,  or  return  march  of  Gene- 
ral Bradstreet,  from  the  north-west  down  Lake  Erie,  no 
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name  is  prefixed.  It  begins  abruptly,  and  without  any- 
heading,  at  a  camp  on  Sandusky  Bay. 

Meagre  and  dry  as  the  details  are,  they  denote  some  of 
the  leading  events  of  a  war  Avhich  was  prosecuted  with 
great  and  extraordinary  exertions  on  the  part  of  the 
colonies,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  which,  France  forever 
struck  her  flag  in  the  Canadas.  Although  the  leading 
events  of  this  war  are  well  known,  these  records  establish  a 
series  of  minor  points  M^hich  may  interest  the  historian  and 
antiquary,  and  give  precision  to  some  interesting,  local,  and 
personal  questions.  A  large  part  of  the  record  relates  to 
movements  exclusively  Avithin  the  limits  of  our  own  State, 
and  they  are,  at  least,  curious,  as  revealing  the  dates  of 
acts,  the  means  of  action,  and  the  names  of  actors  in  the 
early  period  of  our  settlement,  which  have  completely 
passed  out  of  mind.  Honorable  testimony  is  here  borne  to 
the  services  rendered  by  many  of  our  families  of  the  Hol- 
land, the  English,  the  Germanic,  and  the  Erse  and  Gaelic 
races,  who  constitute  the  groundwork  of  New  York  popu- 
lation. The  New  England  sub-type,  were  actively  engaged 
in  these  movements,  under  their  own  organization,  but  do 
not  appear  at  all  as  emigrants  into  New  York  at  that  early 
day.  Something  is  also  added  by  these  journals  to  our 
knowledge  of  Western  geography — at  least  to  its  termin- 
ology. It  is,  among  other  objects,  to  recover  facts  of  this 
kind,  that  the  State,  acting  on  the  suggestion  of  this  Society, 
has  authorized,  at  considerable  expense,  the  examination  of 
the  Dutch  and  British  records  abroad  ;  and  it  may,  perhaps, 
deserve  consideration  how  far  private  research,  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  may  yet  be  appealed  to  for  historical  data 
of  early  events.  It  is  believed  that  there  are  existing 
records,  letters  and  journals,  resting  in  the  obscurity  of 
family  papers,  which  might  be  elicited,  and  for  which  this 
Society  offers  an  eligible  repository.  Indeed,  the  recent 
discovery  of  the  Jay  map,  although  of  a  later  historical 
period,  is  quite  in  proof  of  this  remark. 

I  have  mentioned  the  subject  of  our  geographical  termin- 
ology, which,  so  far  as  relates  to  names  derived  from  the 
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Indian  languages,  has  excited  general  interest.  As  an  in- 
stance of  this,  derived  from  the  journal  here  exhibited,  of 
the  campaign  against  Niagara,  I  will  mention  the  name  of 
the  bay  of  Lake  Ontario,  now  denominated  Sodus — a  name 
which  has  seemed  to  bear  a  rather  foreign  aspect.  The 
army  encamped  on  this  bay  on  the  21st  of  July  1759,  and 
we  here  perceive  that  the  word,  as  recorded,  is  a  derivative, 
and  abbreviated  from  the  aboriginal  name  Osenodus. 

One  of  the  most  striking  reflections  which  occur,  on  a 
retrospect  of  these  old  records,  is  the  extraordinary  change 
in  the  physical  aspect  of  the  country,  which  a  period  of 
eighty  years  has  produced.  All  Western  New  York,  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Mohawk,  reach- 
ing to  Canajoharrie,  was  a  wilderness,  through  which 
troops  and  baggage  were  transported  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  and  at  the  greatest  expense.  They  had  to  traverse 
broad  lakes  in  boats,  which  were  cast  ashore  by  every 
wind,  and  to  drag  them  over  portages  and  through  marshes, 
where  the  toil  of  oxen  was  demanded  of  men.  And  this 
w^as  emphatically  true  of  those  parts  of  our  state  which 
are  now  traversed,  in  almost  all  directions,  by  railroads  and 
canals. 

If  it  be  for  nothing  else,  but  to  mark  strongly  these  suc- 
cessive periods  of  progress,  and  to  denote  the  toils  through 
which  we  have,  as  a  state,  arrived  at  prosperity,  such  dry 
and  unvarnished  contributions  as  the  present,  are  conceived 
to  be  entitled  to  a  welcome  at  the  hands  of  a  literary 
society. 

A  word  may  be  added,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  this  docu- 
ment came  into  my  possession.  I  have  alluded  to  the  mili- 
tary toils  for  which  the  western  and  northern  portions  of 
our  state  were  so  long  the  conspicuous  theatre.  It  was  in 
an  early  period  of  these  offensive  and  defensive  border 
wars,  in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  and  in  immediate  connec- 
tion with  them,  that  my  great  grandfather,  James  Colcraft, 
came  from  England.  He  had  previously  served  under  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  on  the  Continent,  and  he  participated 
in  the  old  French  war,  so  called,  against  Canada.     One  of 
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his  sons,  John,  was  subsequently  in  the  expedition  against 
Oswego. 

His  son  Lawrence,  (my  father,  the  late  Col.  Lawrence 
Schoolcraft,  of  Albany,)  conceived  similar  military  predi- 
lections, and  joined  the  Revolutionary  army  at  the  age  of  17. 
The  journal  was  preserved,  by  a  collateral  branch  of  the 
family,  (McKenney,)  and  came  into  my  possession  in  1836. 
The  permanency  and  present  state  of  this  Society,  render 
it  the  safest  and  best  depository  for  all  documents  of  this 
nature. 


MEETING  OF  THE  SECOND  OF  OCTOBER. 

THE    PREIDENT    IN    THE    CHAIR. 

Mr.  John  R.  Bartlett,  read  the  following  paper  on 
the  progress  of  Ethnology : 

The  science  of  Ethnology,  of  the  progress  of  which  we 
propose  to  give  some  account  this  evening,  is  probably  new 
to  many  present.  A  definition  of  the  word  may  not,  there- 
fore, be  improper. 

Ethnology,  or  Ethnography,  is  that  branch  of  human 
knowledge  which  illustrates  and  defines  the  Origin  and 
History  of  Nations  :  the  physical  character  of  the  different 
races  of  men  ;  their  varieties  in  color  and  conformation  j 
the  affinities  of  their  languages ;  their  national  peculi- 
arities ;  their  knowledge  of  the  arts  ;  their  Government 
and  laws  ;  and  their  manners  and  customs.  It  is  by  a  close 
study  of  these  that  we  are  enabled  to  trace  the  origin  of 
the  various  races  of  men  by  which  the  globe  is  peopled. 

The  means  which  have  been  the  most  available,  and 
which  are  the  most  certain,  in  uniting  the  links  which  con- 
nect the  varieties  of  men,  is  language.  This,  rather  than 
complexion  or  physical  organization,  is  the  most  unfailing 
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test ;  and  since  its  application  to  the  subject,  more  has  been 
accomplished  than  had  been  effected  for  centuries  by  all 
other  means  combined. 

Ethnology  is  at  present  receiving  great  attention  through- 
cut  the  civilized  Avorld,  and  a  brief  mention  of  the  names 
of  the  distinguished  men  who  have  contributed,  by  their 
works,  to  the  advancement  of  the  science,  and  those  at 
present  engaged  in  promoting  it,  will  be  sufficient  for  our 
purpose.  In  England,  Dr.  Pritchard  ranks  first.  His 
splendid  works  on  the  Natural  and  Physical  History  of  Man, 
have  laid  open  a  new  field  of  research ;  and  his  deductions, 
which  tend  to  prove  the  unity  of  our  race,  are  of  the 
greatest  interest  and  importance.  Mr.  Wilson,  the  Sanscrit 
Professor  at  Oxford  University,  by  his  Dictionaries  and 
Grammars  of  the  Sanscrit  language,  and  his  researches 
into  the  the  history  of  nations  which  occupy  India  and 
Central  Asia,  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  advancement 
of  this  science.  An  important  contribution  has  also  been 
made  to  the  Ethnology  of  Egypt  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson, 
whose  interesting  work  on  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Ancient  Egyptians  has  elucidated  that  subject  in  the  most 
perfect  manner,  showing  to  the  world  that,  along  the  Banks 
of  the  Nile,  centuries  before  any  European  nation  had  its 
birth,  nearly  all  the  arts  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge 
were  known. 

In  France,  the  labors  of  Humboldt,  Champollion,  De 
Sacy,  Balbi,  Eichoff*,  and  others,  are  too  well  known  to  need 
any  remarks  from  us.  In  Germany  more  has  been  accom- 
plished than  in  either  England  or  France.  It  would  occupy 
more  time  than  is  allotted  to  us,  merely  to  give  a  sketch  of 
the  immense  labors  and  splendid  results  of  the  German 
savans,  in  revealing  to  the  world  what  had  been  wrapped 
in  obscurity  for  ages.  They  seem  unwilhng  to  look  at  any- 
thing embraced  in  our  ideas  of  antiquity,  but  extend  their 
scrutinizing  researches  far  back  into  that  primeval  period 
of  which  history  has  scarcely  kept  a  record,  to  nations 
which  exist  but  in  name,  the  only  remains  of  whose  ex- 
istence are  in  some  mutilated  and  crumbling  marbles,  or 
6* 
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some  strange  and  undeciphered  inscription.  The  mysteri- 
ous characters  which  are  found  on  the  ruined  heaps  of 
Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  Persepohs,  have  yielded  to  their 
rigid  scrutiny ;  and  v^e  are  now  enabled  to  read  the  records 
of  the  conquests  of  Xerxes,  and  Darius,  and  Artaxerxes,  on 
the  monuments  and  edifices  which  they  themselves  erected. 
In  deciphering  the  ancient  inscriptions  of  Arabia  and 
Northern  Africa,  they  have  been  equally  successful ;  and 
at  the  present  moment  they  are  accomplishing  more  in 
Egypt  than  all  who  have  preceded  them. 

In  Germany  the  science  of  Ethnology  received  its  first 
impulse ;  consequently  we  find  here,  more  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  this  science,  and  that  of  Philology, 
which  is  intimately  connected  with  it,  than  in  any  other 
country.  The  Mithridates  of  Adelung  and  Vater  was  the 
first  work  of  importance  ;  this  was  a  most  laborious  under- 
taking, and  gave  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  five  hundred  dif- 
ferent languages  ;  Gesenius  is  well  known  to  all  students, 
by  his  many  Philological  works,  and  perhaps  no  one  has 
contributed  more,  as  far  as  language  is  concerned.  Profes- 
sor Bopp,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  linguists  of  Europe, 
who  has  thrown  great  light  on  Ethnographic  subjects,  by 
his  familiarity  with  the  Sanscrit  and  other  Oriental  lan- 
guages ;  Grotefend,  the  discoverer  of  the  key  to  the  arrow- 
headed  characters  of  Babylonia  ;  Ritter,  by  his  great  work 
on  the  Geography  and  Ethnography  of  Asia  ;  Lassen,  by 
his  various  philological  researches ;  and  Lepsius,  who  is  at 
present  at  the  head  of  the  scientific  expedition  sent  to 
Egypt  by  the  King  of  Prussia. 

We  have  prepared  a  hasty  sketch  of  what  has  lately 
been  accomplished,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  for  the 
promotion  of  Ethnology ;  but  in  this  we  can  only  speak  of 
results,  as  time  and  the  broad  space  before  us  will  not 
permit  of  giving  details.  Among  the  European  nations, 
England,  France,  Prussia,  and  Russia  have  scientific  expe- 
ditions in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  engaged  in  the  investi- 
gation of  subjects  directly  connected  with  Ethnology  ;  and 
our  own  exploring  expedition  has  been  as  much  occupied 
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in  inquiries  relating  to  the  people  inhabiting  the  islands  of 
the  JSouth  Seas,  as  in  those  relating  to  Natural  Science  or 
Geography.  Details  of  this  expedition  are  looked  for  with 
great  curiosity  and  interest ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
information  collected  may  be  laid  before  the  world  before 
other  nations,  who  have  sent  expeditions  over  the  same 
regions,  forestall  us  by  their  publications.  It  is  stated  in 
the  newspapers,  by  the  late  arrival  from  England,  that 
Captain  Ross  has  just  returned  from  his  voyage  for  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  South  Antarctic  regions,  after  an  absence  of 
four  years ;  and  that  he  asserts  for  himself  a  priority  of  dis- 
covery of  several  lands  which  Lieut.  Wilkes  claims  to  have 
first  visited.  He  also  depreciates  very  much  the  results 
which  our  own  expedition  accomplished.  It  is,  therefore, 
important  that  the  American  goverimient  should  use  des- 
patch in  bringing  out  the  account  of  the  discoveries  effected 
by  that  gentleman. 

Among  the  contributions  to  the  science  of  Ethnology  by 
our  own  contrymen,  and  which  tend  to  elucidate  the  origin 
and  history  of  the  Aboriginal  races  of  this  continent,  we 
must  mention  the  Crania  Americana  of  Dr.  Morton,  of 
Philadelphia  ;  a  work  of  great  research  and  importance, 
as  it  enables  us,  by  making  craniological  comparisons  of 
the  various  Indian  tribes  of  our  northern  and  southern 
hemispheres,  to  arrive  at  conclusions  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  races.  The  labors  of  Messrs-  Stephens  and  Cather- 
wood  in  Yucatan  and  Central  America,  have  thrown  a  new 
light  on  a  portion  of  our  country's  history,  which  only  in- 
creases our  desire  to  know  more  of  the  interesting  people 
who  have  left  such  splendid  monuments  of  their  greatness. 
Another  important  contribution  to  American  Ethnology, 
and  one  on  which  more  labor  has  been  bestowed  than  on 
any  other,  is  that  of  our  worthy  President — the  Synopsis  of 
the  Indian  Tribes  of  North  America,  with  comparative 
tables  of  vocabularies  and  select  sentences. 

This  work  has  most  satisfactorily  settled  the  question  as 
to  the  identity  of  the  principal  Indian  tribes  north  of  Mex- 
ico and  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  forms  a  substan- 
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tial  basis  on  which  future  philologists  may  extend  their  in- 
vestigations. The  History  of  the  Red  Race,  by  Mr..  Brad- 
ford, is  another  work  which  displays  much  original 
research,  and  throws  additional  light  on  the  history  of  our 
aboriginal  nations.  A  vast  deal  is  yet  to  be  accomplished 
in  this  field,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  monuments  that  yet  re- 
main in  various  parts  of  our  country,  of  the  existence  of  a 
great  race  of  people,  who  are  fast  perishing.  Ever  year 
these  relics  become  less ;  the  mounds  and  earth- works  of 
the  west  are  levelled  as  the  settlements  are  extended,  and 
a  few  years  will  suffice  to  destroy  those  interesting  memo- 
rials of  a  great  and  powerful  nation. 

We  are  still  deficient  in  our  knowledge  of  the  various 
tribes  of  aboriginal  nations,  which  occupy  the  vast  region 
extending  from  Lower  California  northward  to  the  Colum- 
bia river.  It  is  true,  that  a  large  portion  of  this  space  is 
a  sandy  desert,  alike  uninhabited  by  man  or  animals,  and 
incapable  of  sustaining  vegetable  life ;  still  a  very  large 
tract  remains,  of  the  inhabitants  of  which  we  know  but 
little.  They  are  occasionally  visited  by  the  trappers  and 
hunters,  who  take  no  interest  beyond  the  furs  they  procure 
from  them.  West  of  Santa  Fe,  upon  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
Gila  and  Puerco,we  have  had  accounts  of  the  existence  of  ex- 
tensive ruins,  consisting  of  terraced  edifices,  similar  to  those 
of  Yucatan  and  Central  America.  These  were  first  visited 
and  described  by  two  Jesuit  missionaries,  in  the  year  1788  ; 
since  which  time  no  one  appears  to  have  been  there  who 
has  given  us  any  account  of  them,  until  within  a  few 
months,  when  it  seems  some  traveller  has  stumbled  upon 
them  in  his  rambles  through  that  wild  and  unfrequented  re- 
gion, and  has  given  some  account  of  them  in  the  newspa- 
pers. It  is  well  known  that  the  valley  of  Mexico,  was 
overrun  by  a  nation  from  the  north,  who  brought  with  them 
much  of  the  civilization  and  many  of  the  arts,  which  Cortez 
found  there  at  the  time  of  the  conquest ;  and  the  question  at 
once  arises,  whether  these  vestiges  of  ancient  cities,  may 
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not  denote  the  country  from  which  the  Toltecs  and  Aztecs 
emigrated  to  the  milder  regions  of  Ahanuac. 

Few,  perhaps,  are  aware  that  M.  Castelnau,  a  French 
gentleman,  has  been  travelling  for  the  last  five  years  through 
North  America,  on  a  scientific  exploration,  from  which  he 
returned  to  Paris  during  the  past  year.  He  made  extensive 
collections  in  Natural  History,  which  were  presented  to  the 
Garden  of  Plants.  To  the  Paris  Academy  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences, he  made  a  communication  on  some  geological  revo- 
lutions within  the  limits  of  our  own  territories.  M.  Castel- 
nau supposes  that,  as  the  vast  prairies  of  our  western  region 
are  formed  of  a  deep  alluvial  soil,  covering  an  old  calca- 
reous soil,  they  were  once  covered  with  water.  "  That,  at  a 
remote  period,  there  was  some  obstruction  in  the  course  of  the 
Mississippi,  which  produced  a  stagnation  of  its  waters,  and 
which  raised  them  to  an  elevation  of  40  metres  ;  (130  feet ;) 
for,  wherever  the  rocks  present  an  abrupt  front  toward  the 
river,  they  ofler  a  series  of  parallel  lines,  inclining  slightly 
toward  the  north.  Lake  Superior,  he  thinks,  formerly  dis- 
charged itself  into  Lake  Michigan,  which  had  its  termina- 
tion in  an  immense  basin,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of 
Lake  Silurian,  and  which  probably  discharged  the  excess 
of  its  contents  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  but  a  revolution 
of  nature  checked  the  passage  of  the  waters  to  the  extrem- 
ity of  Lake  Michigan,  and  produced,  at  Lake  Silurian,  the 
rising  ground,  known  as  the  Illinois,  which  must  have  been 
of  greater  extent  than  it  is  now ;  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that,  with  its  progressive  depression,  the  waters  will,  at 
some  distant  period,  resume  their  former  course." 

M.  Castelnau's  travels,  and  the  result  of  his  inquiries,  are 
now  in  the  course  of  publication ;  and  as  soon  as  they  are 
published  the  author  will  embark  for  South  America,  for 
the  purpose  of  exploring  the  unknown  regions  in  which  the 
numerous  branches  of  the  Amazon  have  their  respective 
sources.  He  will  proceed  from  Rio  Janeiro,  across  the  con- 
tinent to  Lima,  and  return  by  the  Amazon.  This  is  the  ex- 
pedition alluded  to  in  the  newspapers,  which  was  planned 
by  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  which  is  now  to  be  carried 
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into  effect,  by  order  of  the  French  Government,  under  the 
especial  patronage  of  the  Due  de  Nemours, 

Herr  Geofroi  M.  Uhde,  has  lately  returned  to  (Heidel- 
burg)  Germany,  from  Mexico,  where  he  has  spent  twenty- 
three  years,  in  historic  and  archselogical  researches,  and 
made  a  large  collection  of  Mexican  antiquities.  They  con- 
sist of  arms,  armor,  fishing  implements,  implements  of  the 
chase,  and  of  various  trades,  agricultural  and  musical  in- 
struments, vases,  cups,  lamps,  engraved  stones,  sculptured 
figures,  models  of  houses  and  boats,  female  ornaments  in 
gold  and  silver,  &c. ;  and  including  some  valuable  additions 
to  the  mass  of  evidence  which  goes  to  establish  the  ancient 
relations  of  the  other  continents  with  the  new  world. 
Among  these,  the  most  remarkable  is  a  series  of  fifty-two 
vases,  in  baked  clay,  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
height,  greatly  resembling  the  Etruscan  vases,  and  covered 
with  a  strange  mixture  of  figures,  representing  Divinities — 
Greek,  Roman,  Egyptian,  and  Indian.  The  graven  stones, 
the  subjects  of  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  birds,  insects, 
and  flowers,  show,  it  is  said,  that  the  art  of  engraving  had 
reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection  among  the  Mexicans. 
The  female  ornaments,  though  rude  in  form,  are  of  very 
delicate  execution,  scarcely  inferior,  in  that  respect,  to  the 
best  English  and  French  productions  of  their  class.  The 
collection  contains,  also,  two  xylographic  plates,  similar  to 
those  from  which  the  Chinese  print  their  books,  but  of  which 
the  characters  are,  unfortunately  injured,  and  some  of  them 
nearly  effaced  ;  and  an  illustrated  manuscript,  in  Mexican 
characters,  on  a  sort  of  pasteboard,  about  the  thickness  of 
the  finger.  Of  these  objects,  Mr.  Uhde  is  engaged  in  pre- 
paring a  digested  catalogue  for  publication. — (Lond.  Ath., 
Aug.  1842,  p.  749.) 

A  work  will  shortly  appear  on  Mexico  by  Mr.  Mayer,  of 
Baltimore,  Secretary  of  the  American  legation.  This  gen- 
tleman paid  much  attention  to  the  existing  antiquities  of  the 
country,  and  has  discovered  some  curious  relics,  which  bear 
a  closer  affinity  to  those  found  by  Messrs.  Stephens  and  Ca- 
therwood  in  Yucatan,  than  any  yet  found.     The  character 
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of  the  monuments  of  Yucatan  and  Mexico  is  quite  dissimi- 
lar, but  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  a  closer  investiga- 
tion will  prove  their  identity.* 

Egypt  continues  to  be  the  land  of  wonders,  and  attracts 
to  its  venerable  monuments  the  learned  of  all  nations.  The 
magnificent  work  by  the  Savans  who  accompanied  Napo- 
leon, and  which  was  published  under  his  auspices,  was 
thought  to  embrace  all  that  could  be  said  on  that  country. 
But  France  has  contributed  another  work,  equally  im- 
portant, by  the  lamented  ChampoUion  ;  and  when  we  close 
this  list  with  the  splendid  work  by  Rosellini,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Tuscan  government,  which  embraces  all 
the  recent  discoveries  in  Egyptian  archaeology  and  hiero- 
glyphics, we  must  acknowledge  that  no  part  of  the  world 
has  been  more  thoroughly  investigated  and  described.  Yet 
we  have  to  announce  a  new  scientific  commission,  sent  to 
the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  by  that  patron  of  learning,  the 
King  of  Prussia.  At  its  head  is  placed  Dr.  Lepsius,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  philologists  and  antiquarians  of 
Europe. 

This  gentleman  has  already  made  some  remarkable  dis- 
coveries in  and  about  the  Pyramids  ;  but  the  most  important 
is  that  of  the  celebrated  Labyrinth,  a  short  account  of 
which  we  extract  from  his  late  letters,  published  in  London, 
dated  Pyramid  of  Moeris,  June  20. 

"  We  have  now  been  settled  for  some  weeks  at  the  ruins 
of  the  Labyrinth  of  Moeris,  and  I  hasten  to  give  you  the 
first  information  as  to  the  definite  discovery  of  the  site  of 
the  true  Labyrinth  and  Pyramid.  We  were  astonished  that 
earlier  travellers  had  scarcely  mentioned  these  remains, 
when  we  saw  ruins  of  hundreds  of  still  well  defined  cham- 
bers lying  before  us.  The  main  result  of  our  investigation 
is,  however,  the  finding,  on  many  of  the  pillars  and  archi- 


*  This  work  has  since  appeared,  under  the  title  of  "  Mexico  as  it  was  and  is  " 
8vo.,  with  150  engravings.  It  is  a  book  of  great  interest,  and  is,  without  excep- 
tion, the  most  valuable  that  has  appeared  on  that  country  since  Humboldt's.  The 
author  enters  largely  into  the  antiquities,  about  which  less  is  known  than  of  those 
of  Yucatan  and  Central  America. 
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traves  of  the  hall,  the  name  of  the  true  Moeris,  who  built 
the  labyrinth  for  his  palace,  and  the  Pyramid  for  his  tomb. 
This  pyramid  is  the  latest  of  all  the  pyramids  of  the  Pha- 
raohs. King  Moeris  reigned  from  2J94  to  2151,  B.  C,  (or 
4037  years  ago,)  and  was  the  last  king  of  the  old  kingdom 
of  Egypt,  before  its  conquest  by  the  Hyksos.  Both  the 
labyrinth  and  the  lake  prove  his  power,  his  love  of  magnifi- 
cence, and  his  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  people.  At 
the  end  of  the  vast  plain  lies  the  pyramid  in  which  MoBris 
was  buried,  with  the  ruins  of  the  village,  precisely  as  des- 
cribed by  Strabo.  Near  this  were  many  hillocks  beneath 
which  we  found  several  hundred  chambers,  some  of  them 
with  roofs,  corridors  and  columns.  The  rooms  are  so  ir- 
regular and  of  such  various  sizes,  that  no  one  could  have 
found  their  way,  without  a  guide,  through  this  mass  of  build- 
ings. Herodotus  describes  3000  apartments,  above  and  be- 
low the  ground,  an  account  of  which  the  remains  lead  me 
to  believe  not  exaggerated. 

"  The  forms  of  the  most  important  part  of  the  palace  are 
described  by  Herodotus  as  consisting  of  twelve  halls,  that 
is,  of  twelve  open  courts  surrounded  by  covered  colonnades. 
This  palace  was  surrounded  by  labyrinthine  buildings  on 
three  sides,  and  intersected  by  a  water  course.  Here  our 
establishment  occupy  the  ruins  of  the  pyramid,  and  recall 
the  old  village  of  Strabo,  which  lay  on  the  same  level  with 
the  pyramid.  Around  us  are  scattered  huge  blocks  of 
granite,  the  remains  of  old  pillars  and  architraves  of  the 
courts,  which  are  of  interest,  as  offering  in  several  cases, 
the  names  of  the  builder,  Moeris,  and  his  sister  who  suc- 
ceeded him.  I  am  employing  one  hundred  workmen  in  dig- 
ging into  the  chambers,  and  latterly  in  searching  for  the 
entrance  into  the  pyramid." 

Dr.  Lepsius  has  also  discovered  the  remains  of  many 
pyramids,  and  a  large  number  of  tombs,  which  recent  travel- 
lers had  overlooked.  Being  one  of  the  best  hierologists 
living,  he  has  been  enabled  readily  to  decipher  the  nu- 
merous inscriptions  with  which  the  monuments  of  Egypt 
are  covered,  and    to    identify  the    sovereigns  and  distin- 
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guished  personages  by  whom  these  tombs  were  built  and 
occupied.  In  fact,  so  precise  were  this  ancient  people  in 
the  erection,  and  decoration  of  their  tombs  with  paintingis 
and  inscriptions,  that  the  Doctor  states  that  he  could  give  a 
complete  history  of  their  courts. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  all  the  great  nations  of  Europe 
have  contributed,  by  the  labor  of  their  learned  men,  in 
rescuing  from  oblivion  the  venerable  monuments  of  Egypt, 
and  in  decyphering  her  mysterious  hieroglyphics.  America, 
too,  is  about  to  contribute  her  part  in  revealing  the  history 
of  this  wonderful  people  ;  a  part,  too,  as  important  as  the 
labors  of  the  European  savans.  The  Ethnology  or  history 
of  the  several  nations  which  occupied  Egypt  from  the  ear- 
liest periods,  is  nearly  ready  for  the  press,  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Morton,  of  Philadelphia,  entitled,  "  Crania  Egyptiaca." 
The  materials  for  this  work  consist  of  a  series  of  sculls, 
collected  in  the  catacombs  of  that  country,  and  of  the 
paintings  on  the  tombs ;  thus  giving  us  the  exact  color  of 
the  complexion,  and  peculiar  craniological  development. 
From  the  scientific  attainments  of  the  author,  a  monument 
to  Egyptian  history  may  be  expected,  of  which  every  Ame- 
rican may  justly  feel  proud. 

While  on  the  subject  of  Egypt,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
speaking  of  the  highly  interesting  and  instructive  lectures 
on  Egyptian  archaeology  and  ethnology,  delivered  during 
last  winter  in  this  city  by  George  R.  Gliddon,  Esq.  As  the 
materials  from  which  Mr.  Gliddon  derives  his  information, 
(in  addition  to  a  long  residence  in  Egypt,)  are  not  accessi- 
ble in  this  country,  owing  to  their  great  cost ;  his  lectures 
embody  an  immense  deal  of  information  entirely  new  to 
us.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  may  be  induced  to  repeat 
them  the  coming  winter. 

Besides  this  Egyptian  expedition,  M^hich  is  enough  to  im- 
mortalize the  name  of  its  royal  patron,  the  King  of  Prussia 
has,  at  his  own  expense,  sent  another  expedition  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Roch,  the  Asiatic  traveller,  and  Dr. 
Rose,  with  instructions  to  commence  their  researches  at 
Trebizond,  to  trace  to  their  sources  in  the  high  lands  of 
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Erzerum,  the  western  Euphrates,  the  Araxes  and  the 
Tschoruck.  From  thence  they  are  to  proceed  to  the  second 
highlands  of  Armenia,  and  so  on  to  the  ruins  of  Ani.  They 
are  then  to  visit  and  examine  the  range  of  mountains 
which  connects  the  ranges  of  the  Caucasus  and  the  Arme- 
nian Taurus.  Next  to  proceed  to  the  Tartarian  Circassia, 
and  the  sources  of  the  Kuban  ;  and  afterward  examine 
the  numerous  monuments  in  the  valley  of  the  Karatschai. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  same  enlightened  sovereign  has  ap- 
pointed a  scientific  commission,  far  more  extensive  than 
either  of  those  before  mentioned.  It  is  composed  of  thirty- 
two  members,  having  at  its  head  the  distinguished  philolo- 
gist Bopp,  (who,  however,  on  account  of  his  great  age,  does 
not  accompany  the  commission.)  This  expedition  is  to  visit 
the  East  Indies  and  make  a  scientific  and  artistic  explora- 
tion of  those  islands  and  countries.  It  is  expected  to  be 
absent  three  years. 

The  French  minister  of  war  has  appointed  a  commission 
from  among  the  members  of  the  Institute  to  select  and  ar- 
range the  documents  and  reports  of  the  scientific  commis- 
sion to  Algeria,  with  a  view  to  their  immediate  publication, 
as  a  sequel  to  the  great  national  works  on  Egypt  and  the 
Morea.  He  has  also  issued  a  decree  for  the  removal  of  the 
Triumphal  arch  of  Djimilak,  said  to  be  the  most  perfect  of 
the  Roman  monuments  discovered  in  Africa,  for  re-erection 
ill  some  conspicuous  part  of  Paris. 

Recent  events  which  have  occurred  at  the  East  have 
made  the  Celestial  Empire  an  object  of  more  interest 
than  any  other  country  with  which  we  have  inter- 
course. A  new  era  is  about  to  begin  in  the  commercial 
intercourse  with  China — the  barriers  which  for  ages  have 
shut  out  all  foreigners  from  that  country,  are  about  to  be 
removed — and  when  a  treaty  shall  have  been  formed  with 
that  power,  by  which  we  can  gain  access  to  the  treasures 
that  lie  within  her  boundaries,  a  vast  and  untrodden  field 
will  be  presented  to  us.  Her  language  and  literature  must 
be  cultivated,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  they  must 
be  taught  in  our  seminaries  of  learning ;  for  without  a 
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knowledge  of  them  we  can  never  become  acquainted  with 
her  people  or  her  institutions. 

An  important  undertaking  has  already  been  commenced, 
which,  if  continued  and  completed,  will  furnish  us  with 
much  valuable  information  relative  to  this  people.  This 
work  is  no  less  than  an  Encyclopa'dia  of  the  Chinese  Lan- 
guage, but  so  extensive  will  it  be,  that  it  may  with  propriety 
be  called  an  Encyclopnedia  of  the  Empire. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  Chinese  language  are  such,  that 
a  complete  dictionary  of  it,  unlike  the  dictionaries  of  Euro- 
pean languages,  which  are  confined  to  words  and  their  defi- 
nitions, is  a  history  and  description  of  every  object  that 
exists  within  the  empire.  Their  language,  it  is  known,  is 
not  phonetic,  but  every  word  and  every  object  is  represented 
by  a  different  character ;  which  characters,  once  formed, 
never  become  changed.  This  is  the  reason  why  pilologists 
suppose  that  the  written  and  spoken  language  of  the 
Chinese  are  different — an  assertion  which,  to  a  certain 
extent,  is  correct.  But  this  difference  is  no  greater  than  our 
colloquial  language,  and  that  of  our  poets. 

The  origin  of  the  Chinese  Encyclopaedia  alluded  to,  may 
be  found  in  the  preface  to  the  work.  Kang-hi,  the  greatest 
emperor,  and  most  learned  man  that  China  ever  knew, 
finding  that  there  existed  no  work  embracing  all  the  riches 
of  the  language,  conceived  the  design  of  erecting,  in  the 
midst  of  the  vast  field  of  Chinese  philology,  a  literary  mon- 
ument, that  should  render  his  reign  famous  to  all  succeed- 
ing ages.  With  this  view,  he  assembled  in  his  palace  the 
most  learned  literati  of  the  Empire,  and  laying  before  them 
all  the  ancient  and  modern  works  that  could  be  got,  he 
commanded  them  to  collect  all  the  words,  allusions,  forms 
and  figures  of  speech,  of  which  examples  could  be  found  in 
the  Chinese  language,  to  devote  a  distinct  paragraph  to 
each,  and  to  illustrate  each  word  with  quotations  from 
original  works.  Seventy-six  distinguished  men  M'ere  in 
consequence  assembled  at  Pekin,  who  labored  with  assidu- 
ity, to  keep  up  a  correspondence  with  others  in  different 
parts  of  the  Empire,  and  at  the  end  of  eight  years  com- 
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pleted  the  work,  in  133  thick  volumes,  which  was  printed 
at  the  public  expense.  This  was  as  late  as  the  year  1711. 
The  preface  to  the  work  was  written  by  the  Emperor  him- 
self. The  Chinese  types  for  this  book,  are  to  be  cast  in 
Canton.  The  translation  will  comprise  20  volumes  of  600 
pages  each. 

The  importance  of  this  publication  must  be  obvious  to 
every  one  ;  for  at  present,  all  the  knowledge  we  have  of 
China,  exists  in  the  works  of  the  Jesuit  Missionaries,  most 
of  which  were  written  more  than  a  century  ago.  We  con- 
tinually hear  of  the  knowledge  of  certain  arts  in  the  Em- 
pire which  we  supposed  were  only  known  to  moderns  ; 
and  we  believe  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  steam 
engine,  every  modern  invention  has  been  found  to  be  known 
to  the  Chinese. 

Within  a  year  past,  much  has  been  said  of  a  great  in- 
vention in  England,  in  the  construction  of  houses  with  iron 
plates,  rivetted  together.  By  the  last  arrival  from  China, 
we  have  accounts  from  Mr.  Gutzlaff,  who  says  he  has 
found  some  pagodas  of  great  antiquity,  in  that  country, 
made  of  iron  plates,  bolted  together,  covered  with  paintings 
and  elaborate  castings. 

In  Persia  much  valuable  ethnographic  information  has 
recently  been  brought  to  light  by  the  architects  and  artists 
attached  to  the  French  embassy  in  that  country.  Their 
operations  were  made  by  order  of  the  minister  of  Foreign 
affairs,  and  the  results  of  their  investigations  will  be  pub- 
lished by  the  French  government.  They  embrace  researches 
among  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Ecbatana,  Shapoor, 
Persepolis,  Ctesiphon,  Seleucia,  &c.  This  work  will  be  the 
mos*t  extensive  ever  published  on  that  interesting  region. 
It  will  require  ten  years  to  complete  its  publication. 

We  look  with  much  eagerness  for  the  results  of  the  recent 
investigations  and  discoveries  among  these  venerable  monu- 
ments ;  for  no  portion  of  the  ancient  world  is  more  interest- 
ing to  us  than  this.  A  large  portion  of  Bible  History  is 
connected   with    the    ancient   kingdoms  of    Assyria   and 
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Babylonia ;  but  the  literal  fulfilment  of  prophecy  of  the  total 
annihilation  of  Babylon,  has  so  completely  obliterated  and 
blotted  out  all  that  reminds  us  of  her  grandeur,  that  nothing 
remains  but  a  few  immense  heaps  and  ruined  walls,  which 
are  surrounded  by  impassable  swamps  and  morasses,  and  in- 
habited by  wild  l)easts,  so  that  man  has  not  dared  to  venture 
among  them.  The  bricks  of  Babylon,  and  the  monuments  of 
Persepolis,  and  other  places,  are  covered  with  the  cuneiform 
or  arrow-headed  character.  These,  by  the  aid  of  Grotefend 
and  Lassen,  can  now  be  read.  This  species  of  writing  is 
composed  of  letters,  and  not  of  syllabic  signs,  is  written 
horizontally,  and  is  read  from  left  to  right. 

The  Persepolitan  inscriptions,  as  far  as  known,  have  re- 
ference to  Darius  Hystaspes,  and  Xerxes.  There  appears 
to  be  two  or  three  different  languages  of  these  arrow-head- 
ed characters  ;  those  of  Persepolis  are  best  understood,  and 
are  deciphered  through  the  Zend,  or  old  Persian  language. 
With  no  branch  of  Philology  are  English  readers  less  ac- 
quainted than  with  this,  for  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
treatise  by  Grotefend,  appended  to  Heeren's  Researches,  we 
have  nothing  on  the  subject  in  the  English  language. 

During  the  present  year  some  interesting  discoveries  have 
been  made  on  the  site  of  ancient  Nineveh,  by  Mr.  Botta,  who 
has  communicated  an  account  of  them  to  the  "  Journal 
Asiatique  "  of  Paris.  Nothing  marks  the  site  of  this  once 
great  city  but  some  immense  heaps  of  earth  ;  but  history  and 
tradition  unite  in  determining  its  place.  The  person  alluded 
to  caused  excavations  to  be  made  in  a  great  tumulus,  or 
heap  of  rubbish,  when  he  discovered  regular  walls.  A  farther 
examination  led  him  to  chambers  and  corridors,  the  walls 
of  which  contained  carvings  of  men  and  animals,  chariots 
with  warriors,  and  some  curious  pieces  of  sculpture.  Mr. 
Botta  is  continuing  his  excavations,  which  he  thinks  are  the 
first  that  have  brought  to  light  monuments  of  the  times 
when  ancient  Nineveh  was  still  in  her  glory. 

In  Affghanistan  and  Central  Asia,  the  labors  of  the  English, 
in  their  inquiries  into  the  history,  literature,  and  languages 
of  the  people  who  have  successively  occupied  those  coun- 
7* 
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tries,  have  met  with  signal  success.  The  East  India  Com- 
pany has  lately  published  a  work  by  Prof.  Wilson,  on  the 
coins  and  antiquities  of  Affghanistan,  from  materials  collec- 
ted by  Mr.  Masson,  who  has  spent  many  years  in  that  coun- 
try, exploring  its  ruins  and  opening  its  topes.  The  result  of 
these  investigations  is  important,  and  throws  much  light  on 
the  history  of  the  ancient  Bactrian  kingdom.  From  the  fact 
that  the  Greek  language  was  used  on  their  coins,  and  the 
Hellenic  symbols  preserved  in  their  mythology,  it  is  evident 
that  this  language  was  used  at  their  court,  if  not  more  exten- 
sively disseminated.  Another  fact  deduced  from  the  sym- 
bols and  inscriptions  on  their  coins,  is,  that  a  race  of  kings, 
descended  from  the  Greeks,  once  reigned  there,  who  employ- 
ed the  Greek  language  and  legends.  It  is  probable,  too, 
that  the  Greek  language  and  literature  were  cultivated 
there  until  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians  who  poured  down 
their  hordes,  overran  Persia,  Medea,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  cut 
off  all  communication  between  Europe  and  Central  Asia. 
This  irruption  completely  obliterated  the  civilization  which 
had  been  infused  by  the  Greeks,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  sup- 
planted the  worship  of  Brahma  and  Buddha  for  that  of 
Mahomet. 

The  French  Government,  alike  with  England,  has  felt  a 
great  interest  in  those  parts  of  Central  Asia,  which,  until 
within  a  few  years,  have  been  shut  out  from  European 
travellers  ;  and  has  lately  sent  out  a  scientific  corps,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Ochoa,  to  explore  the  regions  between 
Cashmere  and  Kafferistan.  His  instructions  are  to  collect 
information  relative  to  the  history  and  geography  of  those 
countries,  to  the  affinity  existing  between  the  different 
tribes,  their  languages,  literature,  and  other  analogous 
monuments. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg  has  recom- 
mended an  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the 
northern  part  of  Siberia,  and  especially  that  tract  of  coun- 
try which  lies  between  Turnchansk  and  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
The  Emperor  has  made  the  necessary  grant  for  carrying  it 
into  effect. 
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This  Academy  has  just  published,  at  its  expense,  a  Thibe- 
tan Dictionary,  with  Latin  and  German  translations,  the 
work  of  Dr.  Schmidt,  one  of  its  members.  ,This  dictionary 
contains  22,000  Thibetan  words,  and  is  said  to  be  the  only 
one  of  that  language  with  translations  into  European  lan- 
guages. This  great  work  is  a  most  important  contribution 
to  philology,  inasmuch  as  this  language  is  supposed  to  be 
the  parent  stock  of  the  monosyllabic  languages  of  Eastern 
Asia,  to  which  it  bears  the  same  relation  as  the  Sanscrit 
does  to  those  of  the  Indo-European  family  of  Western  Asia 
and  Europe. 

In  Asia  Minor,  a  new  and  extensive  field  for  antiquarian 
research  has  been  laid  open  since  the  discoveries  of  Mr. 
Fellows  in  Ancient  Lycia  a  few  years  since.  This  gentle- 
man has  made  two  visits  to  the  southern  part  of  that  coun- 
try, or  that  part  embraced  in  Ancient  Lycia,  and  has  pub- 
lished the  result  of  his  travels  in  two  elegant  volumes.  All 
Europe  seems  to  have  been  aroused  by  the  interesting  dis- 
coveries made  known  by  this  gentleman,  so  that,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  there  are  three  distinct  expeditions  or  parties 
from  England,  one  from  France,  and  another  from  Prussia, 
engaged  in  making  researches  among  the  ancient  monu- 
ments and  works  of  art  in  that  country.  One  party  of  Eng- 
lish is  exploring  the  region  south  of  Trebizond  and  along  the 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea  ;  Mr.  Fellows  is  at  the  south,  in  dis- 
tricts formerly  comprised  in  Caria,  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  Pisi- 
dia,  &c.;  and  the  third  is  surveying  the  coast.  Two  ships 
loaded  with  sculptured  marbles,  tablets  with  inscriptions, 
statues,  &c.,  have  lately  been  sent  to  England.  Mr.  Fellows 
discovered  the  sites  of  eighteen  cities  not  known  to  modern 
geographers,  the  names  of  which  he  has  ascertained  from 
their  inscriptions.  He  has  found  vast  quantities  of  the 
richest  sculptures  and  architectural  fragments,  besides 
many  temples  in  fine  preservation.  But  his  most  important 
discoveries  are  the  bilingular  inscriptions,  Greek  and  Lycian, 
with  the  aid  of  which  the  ancient  alphabet  has  been  deci- 
phered, and  considerable  progress  made  in  making  out  the 
language.     One  inscription  consists  of  two  hundred  and 
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thirty-seven  lines.  From  the  traces  of  paint  on  the  sculp- 
tures, it  is  evident  that  the  art  of  polychromy  was  practiced 
there  as  well  as  in  Greece.  The  oldest  class  of  their  edifices 
is  Cyclopean.  Next  is  a  class  corresponding,  in  character 
and  details  of  sculptures,  with  the  ancient  monuments  of 
Persia ;  and  a  third  class,  which  corresponds  in  all  respects 
with  those  elegant  edifices  of  Greece,  in  which  are  included 
the  Parthenon,  Erectheion,  &c. — the  age  of  Pericles  or  5th 
century  before  our  era. 

Mr.  Fellows  has  just  set  out  on  another  expedition  for 
making  researches  in  Ancient  Lycia  ;  he  will  be  accompa- 
nied by  one  hundred  persons — engineers,  carpenters,  ma- 
sons, &c.,  besides  an  architect  and  artist.  A  government 
steamer  has  been  placed  under  his  control.  Extensive  pre- 
parations have  been  made  for  boxing  up  and  removing  to 
England,  such  works  of  art  as  may  be  thought  of  value. 

Although  the  sagacity  and  learning  of  modern  antiqua- 
ries and  philologists  have  enabled  them  to  break  down  the 
barriers  which  concealed  from  us  the  wonders  of  Egypt,  oi 
Babylon,  and  of  India  ;  and  have  enabled  the  scholar  to  un- 
ravel the  mysterious  language  and  characters  in  which  they 
have  for  ages  been  hidden ;  there  remain  in  the  heart  ot 
Europe,  innumerable  monuments,  works  of  art,  and  inscrip- 
tions of  a  nation  which  flourished  a  thousand  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  which  furnished  some  of  the  earliest 
kings  of  Rome,  and  which  became  extinct  in  the  4th  centu- 
ry before  the  Christian  era.  We  allude  to  the  Etruscans. 
Numerous  as  are  the  inscriptions  in  their  language,  it  still 
remains  enveloped  in  obscurity ;  not  the  least  clue  to  it  has 
yet  been  discovered — not  a  single  word  can  be  read.  What 
makes  this  the  more  remarkable  is,  that  the  letters  of  our 
alphabet  (the  Roman)  are  formed  from  them,  and  have  the 
same  value,  so  that  any  one  may  spell  the  words  without 
difficulty  on  the  monuments  of  Etruria,  and  yet  not  know 
their  meaning.  Among  the  proper  names,  are  frequently 
met  with,  some  familiar  to  us  in  Roman  History.  The  phi- 
lologists of  Europe  have  in  vain  tried  to  make  out  the  lan- 
guage of  Etruria ;  various  theories  have  been  proposed, 
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but,  "when  subjected  to  a  rigid  test,  they  all  fall  to  the 
ground. 

During  the  past  year,  a  new  claimant  has  arisen,  who 
pretends  to  have  discovered  the  true  key  to  this  long  lost 
language,  by  which  it  may  be  read  with  great  facility. 

Among  the  numerous  remains  of  this  nation,  are  a  num- 
ber of  bronze  plates,  lilled  with  inscriptions.  These  were 
discovered  about  a  century  ago  in  one  of  the  tombs  which 
had  been  opened  near  one  of  their  ancient  cities.  The  in- 
scriptions were  deeply  cut  in  regular  lines,  the  letters  were 
well  formed,  and  as  perfect  as  though  made  but  yesterday. 
These  plates,  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Eugubian 
tables,  are  the  materials  on  which  Sir  William  Betham,  a 
distinguished  Irish  antiquarian,  has  built  his  theory.  The 
language,  he  says,  in  w^hich  they  are  written,  is  the  Old 
Irish,  as  read  and  spoken  some  10  or  1500  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  He  gives  an  exact  translation  of  every  word 
and  line,  and  the  whole  put  together  makes  out  the  follow- 
ing history,  as  brief  as  we  can  give  it :  A  maratime  expedi- 
tion was  fitted  out  in  Etruria  tor  trading  purposes  ;  this  ex- 
pedition sailed  along  the  Mediterranean  coast,  passed  through 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  followed  the  coast  to  the  north,  de- 
scribing the  country  as  they  passed  along,  until  they  came 
to  Ireland,  where  they  entered  a  certain  harbor  and  commu- 
nicated with  the  people  of  the  country.  The  tablets  em- 
brace several  hundred  lines,  and  give  all  the  particulars  of 
the  wind  and  M'cather,  with  a  full  share  of  poetical  fancies 
to  make  up  the  narrative.  But  the  learned  author  is  not 
content  to  claim  as  his  countrymen  the  ancient  nation  of 
Etruria — a  nation  which  flourished  before  the  destruction  of 
Troy — but  he  also  says  the  ancient  Carthagenians  spoke 
Irish  too ;  and  with  equal  facility  he  reads  Punic  inscrip- 
tions through  his  native  language. 

His  work  displays  considerable  ingenuity,  and  there  can- 
not be  a  doubt  but  that  he  is  perfectly  correct  in  his  theory, 
if  the  language  he  calls  Old  Irish,  is  so.  It  is  here  the  doubt 
lies,  for  the  language  he  calls  Old  Irish  is  unknown  to 
others. 
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A  previous  work  by  the  same  author,  on  the  origin  of  the 
Irish  and  Welsh,  entitled  "  the  Gael  and  the  Cimbri,"  is  one 
of  learning  and  research. 

The  Phenician  inscriptions  found  at  Carthage  and  other 
ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  have  been  deciphered  by  Gese- 
nius,  through  the  HebreM^,  to  which  language  the  Phenician 
was  closely  allied.  All  the  known  inscriptions  in  that  lan- 
guage were  collected  by  that  learned  man,  and  published 
with  translations  a  few  years  before  his  death. 

Among  the  latest  contributions  to  geographical  science, 
we  have  to  notice  the  light  thrown  on  the  geography  of 
Abyssinia  and  South-east  Africa,  by  the  recently  published 
journals  of  Messrs.  Isenberg  and  Krapf,  members  of  the 
English  Church  Missionary  Society,  detailing  their  proceed- 
ings in  Abyssinia  and  the  adjacent  countries,  during  a  peri- 
od of  four  years,  from  1839  to  1842.  The  difficulties  that 
the  mission  had  to  encounter  were  of  eminent  utility  in  ex- 
tending the  sphere  of  their  observation,  and  the  consequent 
increase  of  geographical  knowledge.  When,  in  1838,  the 
opposition  of  the  priesthood  of  the  Abyssinian  Church  caus- 
ed their  expulsion  from  that  country,  they  determined  to  pro- 
ceed to  Shoa,  an  independent  kingdom  to  the  south-east  of 
Gondar,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Gallas.  After  many  at- 
tempts, they  at  last  reached  it  by  an  overland  journey  from 
Tajoura,  a  port  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  beyond  the 
Straits  of  Babel  Mandeb,  through  a  district  untraversed  by 
Europeans,  and  were  favorably  received.  Many  journeys 
were  made  through  the  adjacent  regions,  all  equally  unex:- 
plored  ;  and  the  results  are  of  great  value  in  extending  our 
acquaintance  with  African  geography.  Indeed,  these  gen- 
tlemen have  been  the  first  to  bring  forward  correct  infor- 
mation regarding  that  interesting  and  once  celebrated  por- 
tion of  Africa,  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Straits  of  Babel 
Mandeb,  to  the  south-east  and  south  of  Abyssinia,  and  the 
upper  and  early  course  of  the  Bahr  el  Azreek,  or  Blue  Nile. 
The  language  of  Abyssinia — the  Amharic — as  well  as  that 
of  the  Galla  tribes,  so  extensively  spread  over  the  south- 
eastern parts  of  Africa,  and  hitherto  unwritten,  received 
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much  attention  from  the  missionaries,  and,  since  their  re- 
turn to  London,  several  works  in  each,  including  grammars 
and  vocabularies  of  great  interest  to  the  ethnological  stu- 
dent, have  been  printed  by  them.  The  liberal  disposition 
of  the  King  of  Shoa  becoming  known  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  hidia,  (who  are  almost  brought  into  contact  with 
the  African  coast  at  their  new  settlement  of  Aden,  in  Ara- 
bia,) Captain  Harris,  the  well  known  African  traveller,  was 
despatched  on  a  mission  to  him,  which  resulted  in  the  con- 
clusion of  a  treaty  establishing  a  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  two  countries,  and  guarantying  the  safety  of 
British  subjects  and  the  security  of  their  property. 

Captain  Harris'  Narrative  of  his  Eighteen  Months'  Resi- 
dence at  Shoa  is  immediately  expected,  when  a  great  ad- 
dition to  our  geographical  knowledge,  may  be  conlidently 
predicted.       Within  a  few  months,  tidings  have    reached 
Europe,  of  the  result  of  an  expedition  sent  up  the  Bahr  el 
Abiad,  or  White  Nile,  by  Mehemet  Ali,  Pacha  of  Egypt ; 
the  information  thus  obtained  has  an  important  bearing  on 
South-western  Abyssinia,  as  well  as  on  the  country  south  of 
Nubia,  almost  to  the  line.     The   scientific  facts  contained 
in  these  various  journeys,  are  ably  elucidated  in  a  geo- 
graphical Memoir  of  Abyssinia  and  South-eastern  Africa, 
by  James  Mc  Queen,  Esq.,  prefixed  to  Messrs.  Isenberg  and 
Krapf's  Journals,  accompanied  with  a  map  by  Arrowsmith, 
which  embodies  the  w^hole  of  our  knowledge  of  that  inter- 
esting country,  where  the  feeble  light  of  existing  civiliza- 
tion   is  threatened   with    extinction    from   the    unceasing 
attacks  of  its  barbarian  foes.     It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  progress  of  research  in  this  quarter  tends  to  the  com- 
plete vindication  of  Bruce  from  the  distrust  thrown  on  his 
statements,  by  those   incapable  of  appreciating  the  trust- 
worthy spirit  of  his  labors.  The  official  journal  of  Mehemet 
All's  expedition,  was   recently  published  at  Paris,  in  the 
Geographical  Bulletin.     Though   conducted,   as  the  names 
of  the  officers  seem  to  show,  by  Arabs,  it  is  a  model  for 
similar  productions,  for  accuracy  and  copiousness  of  detail. 
The  expedition  started  from  Khartoun,  in  latitude  N.  15°, 
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and  consisted  of  three  or  four  sailing  barks  and  some  small 
canoes,  commanded  by  intelligent  officers,  and  accompanied 
by  400  men  from  the  garrison  of  Sennaar.  The  distance 
that  the  expedition  advanced  south  of  Khartoun,  the  previ- 
ous limit  of  authentic  information,  was,  including  the  wind- 
ings of  the  river,  nearly  1300  geographical  miles  ;  after 
which,  in  latitude  N.  3°  31'  and  long.  31°,  the  river  sepa- 
rated into  two  branches,  the  eastern  one  of  which,  where 
they  left  it,  not  venturing  to  proceed  any  further,  was 
nearly  1300  feet  wide,  at  the  height  and  very  close  of  the 
dry  season.  The  progress  of  the  expedition  was  peaceable, 
and,  with  one  slight  exception,  unattended  with  any  vio- 
lence. The  whole  country  passed  through,  from  Khartoun 
upward,  is  a  table  land  of  very  considerable  elevation,  and 
the  views  on  all  sides  exceedingly  picturesque  and  beauti- 
ful. In  proof  of  the  elevation  of  the  country  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  it  may  be  observed,  that,  around  the  bifur- 
cation of  the  river,  the  trees  and  foliage  were  the  trees  and 
foliage  of  an  European  climate  ;  while,  to  shield  them- 
selves from  the  effects  of  cold  during  the  night,  the  inhabi- 
tants sleep  among  warm  ashes.  In  short,  this  may  be 
fairly  called  the  most  important  expedition  of  discovery  of 
modern  times,  and  is  about  to  be  followed  up  by  the  Pacha, 
who  intends  to  send  steamers  up  the  river  we  have  de- 
scribed. From  information  collected  by  the  expedition,  it 
is  rendered  probable  that  the  source  of  the  great  river 
Zaire,  or  Congo,  of  South-western  Africa,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  same  central  table-land  from  whence  proceeds  the  true 
river  Nile.  In  the  progress  of  discovery,  confirmations 
of  the  older  geographical  writers  are  constantly  occurring  : 
the  following  is  one  of  the  most  curious.  From  a  very 
early  period  of  history — as  early  as  the  days  of  Herodotus 
— it  has  been  stated,  that,  in  Africa,  to  the  south  of  Enarea 
and  near  the  Equator,  there  is  a  country  inhabited  by 
pigmies,  or  a  diminutive  race  of  men.  Late  accounts  re- 
ceived from  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  report  that  such  a 
people  have    actually  been    found  in  nearly  the  position 
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mentioned,  and  bordering  on  a  river,  most  probal>ly  the 
Quillimancy,  or  an  early  tributary. 

Some  additional  information  regarding  the  Ethnology  of 
the  Arctic  regions  of  America  has  been  added  to  our  previ- 
ous stock,  by  Messrs.  Dease  and  Simpson,  in  their  late  ex- 
ploration of  the  northern  shores  of  this  continent.  It  will 
be  recollected  that  Captains  Beechy  and  Franklin  had  not 
been  able  to  unite  their  discoveries  and  complete  the  survey 
of  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, during  the  years  1836 — 1839,  undertook  it,  and  were 
successful  in  accomplishing  the  task.  In  addition  to  the 
geographical  information  collected  by  them,  we  find  the 
following  views,  in  their  journal,  of  the  native  races  of  North 
America. 

"The    Esquimaux    inhabiting  all  the    Arctic    shores    of 
America  have  doubtless   originally  spread  from  Greenland, 
which  was  peopled  from  Northern  Europe  ;  but  their  neigh- 
bors, the  Loucheux  of  Mackenzie's  River,  have  a  clear  tra- 
dition that  their  ancestors  migrated  from  the  westward,  and 
crossed  an  arm  of  the  sea.     The  language  of  the  latter  is 
entirely  different  from  that  of  the  other  known  tribes  which 
possess  the  vast  region  to  the  northward  of  a  line  drawn 
from  Churchill,  or  Hudson's  Bay,  across  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains to  New  Caledonia.     These,  comprehending  the  Chipe- 
wyans,  the   Copper  Indians,  the  Beaver  Indians  of  Peace 
River,  the  Dog  Ribs  and  Hare  Indians  of  Mackenzie's  River, 
and  Great  Bear  Lake,  with  other  tribes  of  the  mountains, 
all  speak  dialects  of  the  same    original  tongue.     Next  to 
them  succeed  the  Crees,  speaking  another  distinct  language, 
and  occupying  another  great  section  of  the  continent,  ex- 
tending from  the  lesser  Slave  Lake  through  the  woody  coun- 
try on  the  north  of  the  Saskatchewan  River,  by  Lake  AVin- 
nepeg  to  York  P'actory,  and  from  thence  round  the  shores 
of  Hudson's  Bay.     .South  of  the  50th  parallel  the  circles  of 
affinity  contract.     The  Loucheux  differ  from  every  other 
tribe  of  Red  Indians,  by  their  bold,  open,  and  perfectly  frank 
demeanor.      They   are    as   free  as  savages  can    be    from 
treacherous  cunning  and  dissimulation,  and  have  never  yet 
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shed  the  blood  of  white  men.  The  Esquimaux  seen  by  our 
author  are  not  the  stunted  race  hitherto  described.  Among 
those  met  with  on  the  circumpolar  shores,  there  were  many 
robust  men  six  feet  high.  He  considers  the  Esquimaux  as 
much  superior  to  the  Indian  in  intelligence,  provident  habits, 
and  mechanical  skill. 

Some  interesting  facts  relating  to  the  Foulahs  or  Fel- 
latahs,  a  nation  which  occupies  one  tenth  of  the  immense 
continent  of  Africa,  have  just  been  made  known  by  Mr. 
Hodgson,  recently  the  American  Consul  at  Magadore,  and 
who  has  distinguished  himself  by  his  researches  into  the 
language  and  history  of  the  Berber  race. 

The  Foulahs  extend  from  the   Atlantic  Ocean,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Senegal  and  Senegambia  on  the  west,  to  the 
Kingdom    of  Bornou   and  Mandara  on  the  east ;  from  the 
Desert  of  Sahara  on  the  north,  to  the  mountains  of  Guinea 
on  the  south,  thus  occupying  a  region  of  more  than  700,000 
square  miles  in  extent.     This  nation,  although  known  un- 
der several  names,  was,  by  linguistic  analogies,  discovered 
by  Adelung,  found  to  be  one  people.     The  various  travel- 
lers in  Central  Africa  have  spoken  of  this  race,  and  unite  in 
opinion  respecting  them.     The  Foulahs,  says  Mr.  Hodgson, 
are  not  negroes.     They  differ  from  the  negro  race  in  all  the 
characteristics  which  are  marked  by  physical  anthropology. 
They  may  be  said  to  occupy  the   intermediate   space  be- 
tween the  Arab  and  the  Negro.     All  travellers  concur  in 
representing  them  as  a  distinct  race,  in  moral  as  in  physical 
traits.     To  their  color,  the  various  t(  rms  of  bronze,  copper, 
reddish,  and  sometimes  white,  has  been  applied.     They  are 
a  warlike  race  of  shepherds,  and,  within  this  century,  have 
established  a  political   organization.     They  consider  them- 
selves superior  to  the  negroes,  and  always  rank  themselves 
with    the  whites.      They    are    rigid    Mahommedans,   and 
are  animated  by  a  strong  zeal  for  pros(  l}i;ism.     Acting  as 
the  missionaries  of  Islam,  they  f  ^rce  the  adoption  of  the  Ko- 
ran by  the  sword,  when  gentler  means  will  not  succeed. 
Mr.  Hodgson  is  of  opinion  that,  as  the  Foulahs  are  exercis- 
ing a  powerful  influence  upon  the  moral  and  social  condi- 
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tion  of  Central  Africa,  they  are  destined  to  be  the  great  in- 
strument in  the  future  civilization  of  Africa,  and  the  conse- 
quent suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  The  authors  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Niger  Expedition  in  1841,  Messrs.  Schon  and 
Crowther,  are  of  the  same  opinion.  They  said  if  the  aboli- 
tion party  would  gain  over  the  Fellatahs  it  would  be  desi- 
rable, as  thereby  the  axe  would  be  laid  at  the  root  of  the 
trade.  Sir  T.  Fowell  Buxton  also,  in  his  "  Remedy  for  the 
African  Slave  Trade,"  appreciates  the  great  importance  of 
this  people,  in  accomplishing  so  desirable  a  work. 

Mr.  Hodgson  is  at  present  occupied  in  preparing  a  more 
extended  account  of  the  Foulabs  and  their  language,  from 
facts  obtained  of  three  of  that  nation,  who  are  now  in  the 
Southern  States.  Those  men  were  taken  prisoners  in  the 
wars  of  their  country,  transferred  from  tribe  to  tribe  until 
they  reached  the  Atlantic  coast,  when  they  were  sold  to  the 
slavers,  by  whom  they  were  brought  to  the  United  States, 
during  or  previous  to  the  year  1807.  They  are  educated 
men,  being  able,  after  nearly  forty  years  slavery  to  read  the 
Koran  in  the  original  Arabic,  and  one  of  them  1  am  told  by 
Mr.  Hodgson,  has  written  from  memory,  passages  from  that 
book,  for  his  own  reading  and  amusement.  How  many  of 
us  asks  Mr.  Hodgson,  can  write  from  memory,  passages 
from  the  Greek  Testament  ?  Mr.  Hodgson  is  also  engaged  in 
farther  researches  into  the  history  of  the  Berber  race,  a  peo- 
ple inhabiting  the  northern  parts  of  Africa.  From  the 
learned  essay  of  this  gentleman,  published  some  years  since 
on  this  subject,  a  flood  of  light  was  thrown  upon  this  primi- 
tive and  hitherto  unknown  race,  which  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  savans  of  Europe,  and  gained  for  our  country- 
man the  highest  encomiums. 

The  Royal  Society  of  northern  antiquaries  at  Copenhagen 
continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  active  and  zealous  in  res- 
cuing from  oblivion  the  monuments  of  the  past,  particularly 
those  which  relate  to  the  Scandinavian  north  and  to  Ameri- 
ca. Since  the  publication  of  Professor  Rain's  great  work, 
"  The  Antiquitates  Americanae,"  asserting  the  claims  of  the 
Northmen  to  the  discovery  of  America,  that  Society  has  pub- 
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lished  a  work  on  the  Historical  Monuments  of  Greenland^ . 
including  various  ancient  historical  sagas  showing  the  inti- 
mate connexion  that  existed  between  America  and  Europe 
during  the  tenth  and  the  two  following  centuries.  They 
also  continue  the  publication  of  the  series  of  ancient  Ice- 
landic sagas,  which  are  full  of  incident,  and  illustrate  a  pe- 
riod in  the  History  of  Europe,  which  had  before  been  en- 
veloped in  obscurity.  The  simplicity  of  these  narratives 
stamp  them  as  genuine,  in  addition  to  the  corroborating 
testimony  from  the  early  annals  of  England  and  Scotland. 

We  could  extend  this  subject  much  farther  by  speaking 
of  nations  and  tribes  in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  but  our 
time  will  not  permit.  When  the  several  expeditions  to  which 
we  have  alluded  will  have  returned,  a  vast  store  of  infor- 
mation may  be  expected. 

To  promote  the  advancement  of  Ethnological  Science, 
societies  have  been  formed  in  Paris,  London,  and  New 
York.  In  this  city  a  society  has  been  in  existence  a  year. 
It  holds  semi-monthly  meetings,  at  which  original  papers 
are  read,  and  subjects  brought  forward  for  discussion.  Dur- 
ing the  coming  winter  they  expect  to  publish  the  first  vol- 
ume of  their  transactions.  Those  in  London  and  Paris  are 
also  of  recent  formation,  and  have  not  yet  issued  a  volume 
of  transactions.*  They  embrace  a  large  number  of  learned 
men,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  an  union  may  be  the 
means  of  collecting  together  much  that  is  valuable  and  im- 
portant relating  to  the  history  of  man. 

Mr.  Gallatin  made  some  remarks  in  reference  to  the 
subject  of  Ethnography,  and  the  forthcoming  work  on  the 
Foulahs,  of  William  B.  Hodgson,  Esq.  of  whose  labors  and 
great  accomplishments  as  a  linguist  he  spoke  in  terms  of 
high  eulogium. 

The  Secretary,  in  the  absence  of  the  Librarian,  then  an- 
nounced the  donations  to  the  Library,  since  the  month  of 
June. 


*  The  Ethnological  Society  of  Parishas  since  published  a  volume. 
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Mr.  Lawrence,  (first  Vice  President,)  observed,  that  the 
general  understanding  was  that,  a  vote  of  thanks  was,  of 
course,  passed  to  the  various  contributors,  and  that  it  was 
deemed  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretaries  to  make 
the  suitable  acknowledgments.  He  said,  however,  that  as 
he  had  examined  the  presents  then  on  the  table,  he  would 
take  the  liberty  of  making  a  few  remarks  in  relation  to 
some  of  them.  He  was  happy  to  observe  among  the  books 
recently  published,  one  for  which  the  Society  was  indebted 
to  a  gentleman  of  their  association,  whose  services  in 
furtherance  of  their  objects  had  been,  on  other  occasions, 
noticed,  and  who  was  now  extending  his  sphere  of  useful- 
ness, by  a  visit  to  the  savans  and  learned  institutions  of 
Europe.  He  said  that,  having  minutely  examined  Mr.  Fol- 
som's  translation  of  Cortes'  Despatches,  as  well  as  the  Es- 
say, by  which  it  is  preceded,  he  could  bear  testimony  to  the 
fidelity  of  the  one,  and  to  the  value  of  the  information 
contained  in  the  other.  He  was  sure  that  no  one,  whatever 
may  have  been  his  impressions  of  the  civilization  of  the 
Mexicans  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  or  of  the  ability 
of  the  Spanish  leader,  as  derived  from  historians,  could  pe- 
ruse the  letters  of  the  great  commander  himself,  with- 
out admitting  that  he  had  formed  but  very  imperfect  ideas 
of  both.  He  alluded  to  a  statement  made  to  him,  since  he 
had  been  in  the  room,  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  of  the  existence,  in 
the  collections  of  a  gentleman  at  Washington,  of  the  first 
despatch  of  Cortes,  which  Dr.  Robertson,  in  his  history  of 
America,  mentions,  could  not  be  found  in  his  time,  which  is 
understood  to  have  eluded  all  the  recent  researches  of  Mr. 
Prescott,  and  is  of  course,  not  contained  in  Mr.  Folsom's 
collection.* 

Mr.  LawTence  remarked,  that  there  were  other  publica- 
tions just  received,  which  likewise  commended  themselves 


*The  information  alluded  to  was  incorrect.  The  document  in  Mr.  Greenhow'a 
possession  and  which  is  referred  to  in  the  text,  was  the  despatch  from  the  magis- 
trates of  Vera  Cruz,  written  at  the  same  time  as  the  first  letter  of  Cortes  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  which  was  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Robertson,  and  of  sub- 
sequent historians.  The  first  despatch  still  remains  to  be  discovered,  if  it  is  now 
extant — though  there  is  a  fifth  letter,  a  translation  of  which  will  appear  in  Mr. 
Folsom's  next  edition. 
8* 
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to  the  notice  of  the  Society.  Of  Mr.  Herring's  National 
Gallery,  an  elegantly  bound  copy  of  which  laid  before  him, 
as  it  had  been  sufficiently  long  before  the  public  to  be  duly 
appreciated,  he  need  not  particularly  speak.  The  second 
edition  of  Thompson's  History  of  Long  Island,  which  was 
dedicated  to  the  Historical  Society,  and  was,  in  some  degree, 
the  fruit  of  the  institution,  called  for  particular  acknowledg- 
ments. As  a  local  history  of  one  of  the  first  settled  por- 
tions of  the  State,  and  which  had  been  either  the  birth-place 
or  the  residence  of  no  small  number  of  the  citizens  of  New 
York,  distinguished  in  the  various  departments  of  life,  it 
left  little  to  desire. 

Among  the  original  materials  then  on  the  table  was,  he 
said,  a  volume,  which  derived  special  value  from  the  source 
whence  it  emanated.  It  was  the  record  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Commissioners  of  1769,  on  the  boundary  between 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  of  which  board  John  Jay,  then  a 
young  man,  was  clerk.  He  added,  that  were  it  not  that  it 
might  seem  ungenerous,  even  for  public  objects,  to  de- 
sire to  deprive  those  who  glory  in  the  name  of  their  illus- 
trious ancestor  of  what  they  must  value  among  their 
dearest  posssessions,  he  would  express  the  hope  that  the 
present  donation  was  a  harbinger  of  what  was  hereafter  to 
be  expected.  The  Society  would  remember  that  it  was  a 
document  from  the  same  collection,  which,  elucidated  by 
their  venerable  President  and  the  late  Secretary  of  State, 
had  placed  beyond  all  cavil  the  good  faith  of  our  diplo- 
matists, as  well  as  established  the  incontestible  claims 
of  our  country  to  all  the  territorial  limits,  at  any  time  as- 
serted by  us  during  the  protracted  negotiations,  so  happily 
terminated  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington.* 

Mr.  L.  said  that  he  could  not  pass  by  the  munificent  do- 
nation of  Mr.  Putnam, t  who,  when  in  a  foreign  land,  did 
not  forget  the  institutions  of  his  country.     He  was    also 

*  Allusion  is  made  to  the  paper  of  the  Hon.  Albert  Gallatin,  in  explanation  of 
the  "  Jay  Map,"  read  before  the  Society  on  the  15th  of  April,  1843,  and  to  the 
speech  of  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  delivered  on  the  same  occasion. 

t  Mr.  George  P.  Putnam,  now  resident  at  London,  and  among  the  books  pre- 
sented by  whom,  were  thirteen  volumes  of  the  Middlesex  Journal,  for  the  period 
immediately  preceding  the  revolutionary  war. 
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glad  to  see  in  the  numerous  volumes  from  New  Hamp- 
shire just  received,  as  well  as  to  learn  from  the  commu- 
nication that  had  been  read  from  North  Carolina,  that 
the  application  of  the  Society  to  the  several  States,  if  pro- 
perly followed  up,  was  likely  to  be  attended  with  complete 
success  ;  and  that  a  collection  would  be  formed  in  this 
metropolis,  of  their  legislative  documents,  which  would  be  of 
the  utmost  utility  to  all  whose  attention  is  directed  to  the 
statistics  of  our  country,  and  the  various  measures  by  which 
the  local  legislation  of  the  different  sections  of  the  Union  is 
distinguished. 

Mr.  Lawrence  said  that  his  object  in  rising,  was  not,  how- 
ever, so  much  to  express  gratification  on  account  of  the 
contributions  that  had  been  received,  as  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Society  to  a  gross  libel,  in  the  most  insiduous 
form,  on  the  most  honored  name  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  contained  in  a  preface  written  by  one  who,  it 
would  appear  from  internal  evidence,  was  an  English  dis- 
senting minister  of  the  Baptist  sect,  to  an  American  poem, 
('*  What  Cheer  ;  or,  Roger  Williams  in  Banishment,")  re- 
printed by  him  at  Leeds,  Mr.  L,  made  a  respectful  refer- 
ence to  the  founder  of  Rhode  Island — alluding  to  the  "  con- 
scientious contentiousness,"  by  which  he  was  character- 
ised, as  well  as  to  the  author  of  the  work.  Judge  Durfee  ; 
who  is  not  only  a  votary  of  the  muses,  but  an  enlightened 
member  of  the  judiciary  of  his  state.  He  remarked  that 
the  gentleman  who  had  transmitted  the  work  to  the  Society, 
by  erasing  with  the  pen  the  objectionable  lines,  had  only 
presented  the  black  calumny  more  clearly  to  view.  He 
then  read  a  passage  from  the  English  preface,  which,  after 
extolling  Roger  Williams,  thus  proceeds  : 

"  In  comparison  with  such  a  man,  what  are  the  names  of 
Solon  or  Lycurgus,  Romulus  or  Numa  Pompilius,  Marlbo- 
rough, Nelson,  or  even  Washington  himself,  Avho,  after  light- 
ing so, nobly  the  battle  of  independence,  ignobly  left  to  his 
heirs  a  legacy  of  slaves,  not  even  excepting  her,  from  whose 
bosom  he  had  drawn  the  first  nutriment  of  life."  Of  the 
special  allusion  to  the  infant  education  of  Washington  he 
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could  say  nothing — he  was  not  aware  that  Marshall  or 
Sparks  threw  any  light  on  the  subject.  Nor  should  he 
enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  abolition  question,  or  of  sla- 
very in  the  abstract.  We  cannot  apply  to  men  of  another 
generation,  and  placed  in  different  circumstances,  the  same 
rules  by  which  we  would  judge  those  of  the  present  day  ; 
and,  on  the  subject  of  African  slavery,  the  sentiments 
of  Christendom  have  experienced  a  greater  alteration  since 
the  death  of  Washington,  than  they  underwent  during  the 
whole  preceding  period,  from  the  time  when,  by  the  mista- 
ken humanity  o  '  Las  Casas,  the  first  importations  of  slaves 
were  made  into  Cuba. 

That  Washington  possessed  slaves,  either  inherited  from 
his  ancestors  or  obtained  by  marriage,  is  not  imputed  to 
him  as  a  crime,  even  by  the  English  Editor.  What  were 
his  sentiments,  when  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  first 
began  to  be  agitated  in  England,  at  a  time  when  the  Bishops 
of  the  Anglican  Church,  in  their  character  of  Peers  of  Par- 
liament, sustained  this  unholy  traffic,  and  when  no  one 
could  have  anticipated  the  extinction  of  slavery  itself  in 
the  West  Indies,  may  be  learned  from  his  own  writings.  In 
a  letter  to  Robert  Morris,  dated  April  12,  1786,  he  says,  "I 
can  only  say  that  there  is  not  a  man  living,  who  wishes 
more  sincerely  than  1  do,  to  see  a  plan  adopted  for  the  abo- 
lition of  it ;  (slavery ;)  but  there  is  only  one  proper  and 
efiectual  mode  by  which  it  can  be  accomplished,  and  that 
is  by  legislative  authority ;  and  this,  as  far  as  my  suffrage 
will  go,  shall  never  be  wanting." 

Again,  in  writing  to  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  who,  in 
his  advocacy  of  the  rights  of  man,  knew  no  distinction  of 
color,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1786,  he  thus  confirms  the  above 
sentiments :  '*  The  benevolence  of  your  heart,  my  dear 
Marquis,  is  so  conspicuous  upon  all  occasions,  that  1  never 
wonder  at  any  fresh  proofs  of  it ;  but  your  late  purchase  of 
an  estate  in  the  Colony  of  Cayenne,  with  a  view  of  eman- 
cipating the  slaves  on  it,  is  a  generous  and  noble  proof  of 
your  humanity.  Would  to  God  a  like  spirit  might  diffuse 
itself  generally  into  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this  country  ! 
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But  I  despair  of  seeing  it.  vSbme  petitions  were  presented 
to  the  Assembly  at  its  last  session  for  the  abolition  of  sla- 
ver}^  but  they  could  scarcely  obtain  a  reading.  To  set  the 
slave  afloat  at  once  would,  I  really  believe,  be  productive 
of  much  inconvenience  and  mischief;  but  by  degrees,  it 
certainly  might,  and  assuredly  ought,  to  be  effected ;  and 
that,  too,  by  legislative  authority." 

To  Mr.  John  F.  Mercer,  September  9,  1780,  Washington 
says  :  "  I  never  mean,  unless  some  particular  circumstance 
should  compel  me  to  it,  to  possess  another  slave  by  pur- 
case,  it  being  among  my  first  wishes  to  see  some  plan 
adopted,  by  which  slavery  in  this  country  may  be  abolished 
by  law." 

Ten  years  later,  11th  December,  1796,  in  a  long  commu- 
nication to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  he  assigns,  as  a  cause  for  the 
price  of  lands  being  higher  in  Pennsylvania  than  in  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland,  that  "there  are  laws  here,  (in  Penn- 
sylvania,) for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  which  neither 
of  the  two  States  above-mentioned  have  at  present,  but 
which  nothing  is  more  certain  than  they  must  have,  and  at 
a  period  not  remote." 

Had  Washington,  in  the  absence  of  all  attempts  to  pre- 
pare the  emancipated  slaves  to  occupy  a  useful  position, 
hesitated  as  to  suddenly  throwing  them  upon  the  community, 
under  circumstances  but  too  likely  to  render  them  vagrants, 
he  might  well  have  been  justified  by  considerations  con- 
nected with  the  happiness  of  those  whose  interests  it  was  his 
object  to  promote.  But,  that  his  course  was  directly  at 
variance  with  the  allegations  of  his  English  libeller,  what- 
ever might  have  been  its  expediency,  the  provisions  of  his 
will,  which  was  accessible  to  the  editor,  in  common  with 
every  intelligent  man  in  Europe  and  America,  will  show. 

"  Item — Upon  the  decease  of  my  wife,  it  is  my  will  and 
desire  that  all  the  slaves  whom  I  hold  in  my  own  right, 
shall  receive  their  freedom.  To  emancipate  them  during 
her  life  would,  though  earnestly  wished  by  me,  be  attended 
with  such  insuperable  difficulties,  on  account  of  their  inter- 
mixture by  marriage  with  the  dower  negroes,  as  to  excite 
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the  most  painful  sensations,  if  not  disagreeable  conse- 
quences to  the  latter,  while  both  descriptions  are  in  the 
occupancy  of  the  same  proprietor ;  it  not  being  in  my 
power,  under  the  tenure  by  which  the  dower  negroes  are 
held,  to  manumit  them,  &c."  The  will  proceeds  to  make 
provision  for  the  support  of  those  of  the  slaves  who  were 
incapable  of  taking  care  of  themselves. 

Mr.  L.  then  referred  to  the  well-known  fact  that  Mrs. 
Washington  anticipated  the  period  for  their  emancipation, 
and  gave  immediate  freedom  to  the  whole  of  the  slaves. 
He  added,  that  so  immaculate  was  the  father  of  our  coun- 
try, that  to  defend  the  character  of  Washington,  in  any 
particular,  seemed  a  work  of  superrerogation ;  but,  pure  as 
that  character  was,  it  had  not  always  escaped  the  attacks 
of  unfounded  malevolence.  The  calumny  in  relation  to 
Jumonville,  who  is  alleged  to  have  been  killed  while  the 
bearer  of  a  peaceful  summons,  by  a  body  of  provincials 
under  command  of  Washington,  then  a  major,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  old  French  war,  has  gained  a  general  cur- 
rency on  the  European  Continent.  Originating  in  national 
antipathy  towards  the  English,  with  whom  Washington  was 
then  identified,  and  having  been  made  the  theme  of  a 
poem  by  a  French  writer  of  distinction,  it  has  been  incor- 
porated in  all  their  histories  to  the  present  day,  and  even  in 
the  Biographie  Universelle,  a  work  of  singular  accuracy, 
instead  of  asserting  his  innocence,  an  attempt  is  made, 
while  conceding  the  charge,  to  exonerate  Washingon's  con- 
duct by  the  apology  of  youth.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
state  that  the  examination,  by  Mr.  Sparks,  of  Governor 
Dinwiddle's  papers,  affords  a  full  refutation  of  the  story, 
and  proves,  that  if  Jumonville  was  a  peaceful  messenger, 
the  fact  could  not  have  been  known  to  Washington.  When, 
however,  he  reflected  on  the  mischief  which  the  Jumon- 
ville of  M.  Thomas  had  done,  Mr.  Lawrence  remarked,  in 
conclusion,  that  he  could  not  allow  a  libel,  which  gathered 
strength  from  its  connection  with  a  patriotic  poem  of  a  re- 
spected American,  to  take  its  place  on  the  shelves  of  a 
library  destined,  as  he  trusted,  to  last  for  ages,  without 
presenting  the  refutation,  palpable  as  it  was. 
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MEETING  OF  THE  FIFTH  OF  DECEMBER. 

THE  PRESIDENT  IN  THE  CHAIR. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Hoffman  read  the  following;  paper : 

I  hardly  dare  promise,  said  Mr.  H.,  much  satisfaction  to 
the  Society  to-night,  especially  after  the  repeated  announce- 
ments in  the  public  papers,  of  so  formal  an  essay  as  I  really 
never  aspired  to  furnish.  An  elaborate  discourse,  I  think, 
moreover,  would  be  much  better  suited  to  the  lecture-room 
of  the  Society  than  to  social  gatherings  like  this,  whose 
principal  object  is  the  free  and  incidental  exchange  of  ideas 
connected  with  the  main  purpose  of  our  association — a  use- 
ful and  pleasurable  intercourse,  which,  however  enlivened 
by  the  occasional  introduction  of  some  brief  and  informal 
paper,  will  be  entirely  altered  in  character  if  we  are  to  come 
together  for  literary  display.  The  remarks,  therefore,  which 
I  am  venturing  to  offer  to-night,  are  intended  only  as  sugges- 
tive to  other  minds  that  may  have  the  disposition  to  carry 
them  out  and  improve  upon  them  with  more  care  than  I 
hav(i  just  now  the  leisure  to  bestow. 

It  has  always  been  a  curious  subject  with  me,  when  spe- 
culating upon  the  growth  and  development  of  our  national 
character,  to  trace  the  influence  of  sectional  peculiarities, 
and  determine,  if  possible,  how  far  the  striking  social  fea- 
tures which  characterize  some  of  the  States,  are  represented 
in  the  general  national  portrait, 

A  European,  mindful  of  our  recent  origin,  and  incredulous 
as  to  the  existence  of  any  marked  national  character,  would 
very  probably  deride  the  investigation  as  utterly  puerile. 
Time,  according  to  his  creed,  is  the  all-important  agent  in 
fixing  the  character  of  a  people.  He  is  skeptical  as  to  the 
plastic  effect  of  circumstance,  or,  rather,  he  can  scarcely  com- 
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prehend  the  rapid  succession  of  new  experiences  acting  so 
forcibly  upon  communities,  that  even  two  generations  only 
shall  effect  upon  this  quickening  soil,  what,  in  Europe,  it 
would  require  centuries  to  accomplish. 

Yet,  while  the  people  of  Kentucky — a  people  that  has 
sprung  into  existence  since  the  revolution — have  a  charac- 
ter of  their  own  as  strongly  marked  as  that  of  the  ancient 
population  of  almost  any  European  province,  there  can  cer- 
tainly be  no  absurdity  in  recognizing  peculiar  traits  as  ap- 
pertaining to  the  old  colonies  of  America,  planted  many 
generations  before  the  foot  of  a  white  man  had  trampled  the 
canebrakes  of  "  The  Dark  and  Bloody  Ground." 

But  the  interest — if  any  be  allowed  to  attach  to  the 
theme — the  interest  of  the  inquiry  becomes  much  more  real 
when  the  early  manners  and  customs  of  the  present  State 
of  New  York  are  the  subject  of  our  investigation  ;  for  the 
vast  influx  of  immigration  since  the  revolution,  has  not  only 
obliterated  her  peculiar  colonial  character,  but  the  very  me- 
mory of  it  is  rapidly  passing  away.  The  Massachusetts-man, 
the  Virginian  and  South  Carolinian,  are  still  identified  with 
their  fathers,  in  both  private  and  historical  association ; 
while  New  York,  alike  in  the  grave  writings  of  the  annalist 
and  in  the  habitual  mention  of  the  daily  press,  is  scarcely 
recognized  as  having  more  than  a  territ.  rial  existence  pre- 
vious to  the  revolution.  The  popular  phrase  of  "  our  Pil- 
grim fathers,"  has  become  perfectly  domesticated  in  the 
public  lecture-rooms  of  this  city  ;  and  no  one  thinks  of  dis- 
cussing a  question  of  morals  in  the  newspapers,  without  re- 
ferring to  "  the  customs  of  our  Puritan  ancestry."  Both 
these  phrases,  indeed,  have  more  than  once,  of  late  years, 
been  used  in  our  State  Legislature,  to  add  force  to  some  elo- 
quent appeal.  Now,  while  it  might  be  in  very  questionable 
taste  to  carp  at  or  arraign  the  natural  associations  of  those 
who  compose,  if  not  the  largest,  yet  perhaps  the  most  intel- 
ligent, and  possibly  the  most  valuable  portion  of  our  fellow 
citizens  throughout  the  State  generally,  yet  this  covering  up 
and  obliteration  of  our  ancient  story  is  not  altogether  well  I 
New  York,  though  she  had  no  Speedwell  nor  Mayflower 
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freighted  with  precious  hearts,  daring  the  wilderness  for 
conscience's  sake — New  York  was  still  planted,  and  earlier 
planted,  by  men  as  bold  to  confront  the  perils  of  a  new  cli- 
mate or  the  horrors  of  savage  warfare,  as  those  who 
landed  at  Plymouth — by  men,  too,  who  penetrated  beyond 
the  mountains,  and  established  their  little  colonies  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  from  the  sea-shore,  without  thinking  that 
they  did  anything  extraordinary  enough  to  transmit  their 
names  to  posterity. 

But  it  is  with  neither  of  these  memorable  bands  of  adven- 
turers that  we  now  have  to  do.  My  aim  to-night,  is  only  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  distinctive  character  of  the  peo- 
ple of  New  York — their  character,  whether  good  or  bad, 
but  still  distinctive,  as  it  existed  previous  to  the  Revolution. 

In  those  old  colonial  days,  when  the  now  popular  dogmas 
about  "  the  pure  Anglo-Saxon  race"  had  not  been  broached, 
either  in  the  student's  closet  or  the  breeder's  stable,  the 
chance  traveller  who  visited  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  ob- 
served the  happy  fusion  of  national  prejudices,  and  the 
general  ease  and  uniformity  of  sentiment  which  prevailed 
among  the  descendants  of  the  different  European  stocks  by 
which  that  noble  valley  was  originally  planted  ;  but,  while 
recording  that  the  general  system  of  opinions  here  was  far 
more  liberal  and  tolerant  than  that  prevailing  in  the  neigh- 
boring colonies,  those  who  have  stated  the  fact  leave  us  to 
make  up  our  own  judgment  as  to  the  cause.  We  may  as- 
cribe the  amiable  trait  to  the  social  intercourse  and  frequent 
intermarriages  of  the  different  races  already  alluded  to  ;  we 
may  attribute  it  to  the  homely  fact,  that  most  of  the  settlers 
of  New  York  came  hither  to  enjoy  life,  not  to  establish 
creeds  ;  to  secure  a  domestic  fireside,  not  to  make  converts 
to  new  political  truths  ;  or,  lastly,  we  may  look  for  the  cause 
in  the  nature  of  their  favorite  pursuits,  and  the  mollifying 
effect,  upon  manners,  of  many  a  simple  old  festal  custom. 

Mr.  H.  then  went  on  to  comment  upon  the  principal  points 
above  indicated.  All  of  these  influences  he  said,  most  pro- 
bably had  a  combined  effect  in  producing  the  result.  The 
facility  with  which  both  the  French  and  the  English  inter- 
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mingled  with  their  Dutch  predecessors  in  the  colony,  is  easi- 
ly accounted  for,  by  our  knowledge  of  the  long  residence  in 
Holland  of  most  of  the  French,  and  many  of  the  British 
immigrants,  before  coming  hither  to  establish  themselves ; 
and  the  same  cause  will  account  for  Dutch  being  equally 
with  English,  the  general  language  of  the  colony,  long  after 
the  latter  race  had  begun  to  preponderate  in  numbers.  Odd- 
ly enough,  however,  observed  Mr.  H.,  while  their  Puritan 
brethren  were  drawing  tighter  and  tighter  the  rein  of  re- 
ligious authority  in  New  England,  it  was  to  the  English 
here  that  the  people  of  New  York  were  indebted  for  their 
first  lessons  in  general  toleration,  a  toleration  not  the  less 
remarkable  at  that  day,  because  the  Roman  Catholic  faith 
was  not  included ;  and  it  is  singular  that  the  historians  of 
New  England  should  affect  to  trace  any  of  the  precious 
leven  of  political  puritanism  among  the  people  of  New  York, 
not  only  previous  to  the  Revolution,  but  so  early  as  the  year 
1698,  a  period  when  more  than  one  influential  English  fami- 
ly of  this  province  was  grievously  suspected,  of  "  popery  ;" 
and  when  in  the  city  of  New  York  especially,  Jesuits  were 
supposed  to  be  prowling  around  every  corner. 

But  what,  asked  Mr.  H.,  were  the  principal  pursuits  of 
our  forefathers  1  How  did  their  habits  of  life  which  I  have 
already  alluded  to  in  this  connection  influence  their  general 
tone  of  character?  The  bold  deeds  of  Miles  Standish,  and 
the  celebrated  names  Miantonimo  and  Philip  of  Pokanoket, 
have  made  the  Indian  wars  of  New  England  familiar  to 
every  schoolboy.  Familiar  as  are  the  savage  forays  into 
Kentucky,  of  a  much  later  day.  But  so  little  has  the  legen- 
dary story  of  New  York  been  illustrated,  until  the  appear- 
ance of  Campbell's  Annals  of  Tryon  County,  and  the  more 
recent  and  valuable  work  upon  the  times  of  Brant  and  the 
border  wars  generally,  by  another  member  of  this  Society, 
that  few  seem  aware  that  the  province  of  New  York  was 
for  nearly  the  full  space  of  a  century,  a  straggling  camp  of 
partisan  soldiery,  ever  on  the  alert  to  meet  and  repel 
invasion. 

Whether  the  French,  after  drawing  their  wonderful  line 
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of  forts,  which  extended  through  the  western  wilderness, 
from  Quebec  to  New  Orleans,  whether  they  really  ever 
hoped  to  cut  a  path  to  the  Atlantic  by  the  way  of  the  Hud- 
son, it  is  now  difficult  to  say.  But  long  previous  to  the  date 
of  Leisler's  ill-starred  attempt  to  expel  them  from  Canada, 
and  down  to  the  time  when  Wolfe  triumphed  at  Quebec, 
the  old  chronicles  which  record  the  formidable  descent  of 
Count  Frontinac,  the  massacre  of  Schenectady,  and  other 
inroads  of  Hurons  and  Adirondacks  led  on  by  French  offi- 
cers, tell  us  repeatedly  of  sudden  taxes  levied,  and  men 
warned  to  hold  themselves  ready  in  arms,  even  in  this  city, 
apparently  so  remote  from  the  scene  of  the  never-ending 
border  struggle.  To  the  military  character  thus  fearfully 
fostered  through  several  generations,  not  less  than  to  the 
general  love  of  sylvan  sports,  engendered  perhaps  by  the 
pursuit  of  the  fur  trade,  many  of  the  most  characteristic 
traits  of  our  forefathers  are  safely  attributable. 

The  wars  with  New  France,  as  Canada  is  called  by  the 
provincial  writers  of  that  day,  commenced  at  an  early  pe- 
riod of  New  Netherland's  history,  and  though  ostensibly  sus- 
pended when  the  parent  countries  were  at  peace  with  each 
other,  yet  the  incessant  forays  between  the  New  York  and 
and  Canadian  Indians ;  between  the  famous  Five  Nations, 
or  Iroquois  of  New  York,  and  the  Hurons  and  Adirondacks  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  was  in  fact  a  struggle  between  the  French 
and  English,  to  secure  possession  of  northern  and  western 
New  York.  A  grasping  desire  for  territory  on  the  part  of 
the  French,  and  a  bitter  jealousy  of  their  rivalship  in  the 
fur  trade,  upon  the  part  of  the  New  Yorkers,  impelled  the 
the  colonists  on  either  side,  to  share  personally  in  these  In- 
dian quarrels,  without  troubling  themselves  much  about  the 
danger  of  compromising  politically  the  mother  countries 
which  pretended  to  sway  them.  In  a  word,  the  pursuit  of 
the  fur  trade  afforded  them,  as  it  has  done  in  later  days,  an 
admirable  cover  for  that  respectable  species  of  land-piracy 
which  permits  bands  of  men  to  cut  each  others  throats,  and 
fight  out  their  national  quarrels  in  the  wilderness,  without 
necessarily  involving  their  country's  flag,  by  the  practice  of 
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such  wholesale  hostility  against  each  other.  And,  after  all 
how  did  it  matter  much  that  the  New  York  trader  who  was 
traversing  the  Mohawk  and  Oswego  with  a  boat  load  of  mus- 
kets and  gunpowder,  to  exchange  for  furs  with  his  Iroquois 
friends,  should  lend  his  hardy  crew  to  them  for  a  day  ortwo^ 
while  the  Burgeois  of  Montreal,  w^ho  coasted  Lake  Ontario 
with  his  batteaux,  had  his  voyageurs  already  clad  and  paint- 
ed like  Indians,  in  honest  expectation  of  such  a  contingency  ! 

The  large  immigration  of  disbanded  German  soldiers  in 
Queen  Anne's  time,  and  the  influx  a  few  years  later  of  Scotch 
Jacobites,  who  had  been  in  arms  for  the  Pretender,  brought  a 
representation  of  new  races  of  not  ungenial  habits,  to  co- 
alesce with  the  earlier  colonists  of  New  York  ;  and  it  was 
owing  to  the  half  military,  half  marauding  temper  these 
induced,  that  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  found  so 
few  neutrals  in  New  York — so  many  that  took  up  arms 
either  on  one  side  or  the  other,  fighting  with  such  desperation 
to  the  close,  that  in  no  other  province  did  the  struggle  wear 
so  completely  all  the  fearful  features  of  a  civil  war  as  in  this. 

It  is  now  curious,  said  Mr.  H.,  to  look  at  the  other  side  of 
the  picture,  as  we  have  it  authentically  transmitted  to  us. 
According  to  the  intelligent  Mrs.  Grant,  of  Laghan,  (whose 
delightful  Reminiscences  of  early  New  York,  are  probably 
familiar  to  most  of  those  present,)  there  were  in  her  day 
but  few  youth  of  character  or  respectability,  who  had  not 
made  one  or  more  expeditions  to  the  Frontiers,  serving  at 
least  one  campaign,  in  what  might  then  be  called  the  Abori- 
ginal Flanders  of  America.  Yet,  the  great  simplicity  of  man- 
ners, the  peace,  security,  and  abundance  which  prevailed 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Hudson,  gave  to  that  favored  region  a 
character  of  almost  pastoral  tranquillity.  "  This  singular 
community,"  says  the  observing  Scotch  woman,  "  seemed  to 
have  a  common  stock,  not  only  of  sufferings  and  enjoy- 
ments, but  of  information  and  ideas."  Some  pre-eminence 
in  point  of  knowledge,  there  certainly  was,  yet  those  who 
possessed  it  seemed  scarcely  conscious  of  their  superiority. 
The  daily  occasions  which  called  forth  the  exertions  of 
mind,   sharpened   sagacity,    and   strengthened    character ; 
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avarice  and  vanity  were  there  confined  to  very  narrow 
limits ;  of  money  there  v^^as  very  little,  (wampum  brads 
being  actually  at  one  time  a  common  medium  of  ex- 
change,) and  dress  was,  though  in  some  instances  valuable, 
not  subject  to  the  caprice  of  fashion;  the  beasts  of  prey  that 
haunted  their  enclosures,  (for  wolves  and  bears  especially 
abounded  in  this  colony,)  and  the  enraged  savages  that  al- 
ways hung  threatening  on  their  boundaries,  made  them  more 
and  more  endeared  to  each  othor.  In  this  calm  infancy  of 
society  the  rigors  of  law  slept,  because  the  fury  of  turbu- 
lent passions  had  not  yet  awakened  it.  Fashion,  that 
whimsical  tyrant  of  adult  communities,  had  not  yet  erected 
her  standard ;  "  yet  no  person,"  says  Mrs.  Grant, "  appeared 
uncouth  or  ill-bred,  because  there  was  no  accomplished 
standard  of  comparison  ;  their  manners,  if  not  elegant  and 
polished,  were  at  least  easy  and  independent,  while  ser- 
vility and  insolence  were  equally  unknown."  Belted  in,  as 
it  were,  by  the  formidable  Iroquois  on  their  northern  and 
western  borders,  and  acknowledging  those  martial  tribes 
as  their  chief  bulwark  against  the  allied  Hurons  and 
French  of  Canada,  they  were  thus  brought  in  immediate 
contact  with  those  whom  the  least  instance  of  fraud,  in- 
solence, or  grasping  meanness,  might  have  converted  from 
even  valuable  friends  into  resistless  enemies.  They  were 
thus,  we  are  told,  compelled  at  first  to  "  assume  a  virtue  if 
they  had  it  not,"  while  the  daily  pressure  of  circumstance, 
at  last  rendered  that  virtue  habitual. 

With  regard  to  the  New  York  women  of  that  da}-,  the 
same  writer  bears  particular  testimony  that  while  their 
confined  education  precluded  elegance  of  mind,  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  manners  w^as  as  far  removed  as  possible 
from  vulgarity.  "  At  the  same  time,"  she  observes,  "  these 
unembellished  females  had  more  comprehension  of  mind, 
more  variety  of  ideas,  more,  in  short,  of  what  maybe  called 
original  thinking,  than  could  be  easily  imagined."  Indeed 
it  was  on  the  women  that  the  task  of  religious  instruction 
chiefly  devolved ;  and  the  essentials  rather  than  the  cere- 
monials of  piety,  being  instilled  by  them,  the  mothers  of 
9* 
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the  colony  were  thus  regarded  with  a  reverence  which 
gave  a  simple  earnestness  to  their  character  when  mixing 
in  secular  concerns. 

Of  the  domestic,  or  rather  the  out-of-door  pursuits  of  these 
simple  housewives,  there  is  one  charming  picture  has  come 
down  to  us.  While  the  custom  of  the  male  head  of  the 
household  cherishing  some  ancient  tree  planted  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  the  door-way,  was  almost  universal  in 
both  town  and  country,  alike  in  Albany  and  New  York,  as 
well  as  in  every  rural  settlement,  each  dwelling  was 
adorned  with  its  little  garden,  which  was  under  the  special 
care  of  the  mistress  of  the  family.  The  garden  spot,  de- 
voted equally  to  flowers  and  esculent  vegetables,  was 
thought  to  evidence  equally  the  advance  of  her  taste  and 
the  condition  of  her  house-keeping.  After  describing  these 
gardens  as  "  extremely  neat,  but  small,  and  not  by  any 
means  calculated  for  walking  in,"  the  European  resident 
exclaims,  "  1  think  I  yet  see  what  I  have  so  often  beheld  in 
both  town  and  country,  a  respectable  mistress  of  a  family 
going  out  to  her  garden  in  an  April  morning,  with  her  great 
calash,  her  little  painted  basket  of  seeds,  and  her  robe  over 
her  shoulders,  to  her  garden  labors.  These  were  by  no 
means  figurative ; 

'  From  morn  till  noon,  from  noon  till  dewy  eve/ 

a  woman  in  very  easy  circumstances  and  abundantly 
gentle  in  form  and  manners,  would  sow  and  plant,  and 
rake,  incessantly."  These  fair  gardeners  (we  are  also  told) 
were  likewise  good  florists,  and  displayed  much  emulation 
and  solicitude  in  their  pleasing  employment. 

In  connection  with  this  glimpse  of  not  uninteresting 
homely  habits  it  may  be  worth  while  to  recur  to  the  con- 
dition of  slavery  in  early  New  York.  So  utterly  is  this 
institution  now  effaced  from  among  us,  that  it  has  become 
diflicult  to  realize  how  much  is  due  to  the  far-seeing  states- 
man and  pure  patriot,  through  M^hose  instrumentality, 
chiefly,  abolition  was  effected  within  our  borders.  Yet  in 
no  colony  of  our  present  Union  did  slavery  more  generally 
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prevail  than  in  that  of  New  York ;  for  while  the  social 
distinctions,  depending  upon  taste  and  education,  were 
quietly  respected,  there  was  here  no  division  of  society 
into  two  great  classes,  as  at  the  south ;  where  one  great 
landed  proprietor  could  count  hundreds  of  human  beings 
as  his  serfs,  while  another  of  the  same  blood,  was  sunk 
almost  below  the  servile  tiller  of  the  soil,  by  the  very  fact 
of  his  owning  no  property  in  any  man  but  himself.  For, 
while  the  number  of  slaves  in  any  New  York  family  rarely 
exceeded  a  dozen,  there  was  hardly  a  dwelling  in  the  colony 
that  did  not  shelter  some  of  these  family  appendages. 
Slavery  was  indeed  here  literally  "  a  domestic  institution." 
"  There  were  no  field  negroes,"  no  collection  of  cabins  re- 
mote from  the  house,  known  as  "  the  negro  quarters."  The 
slaves  lived  under  the  same  roof,  and  partook  of  the  same 
fare  as  the  rest  of  the  family,  to  which  they  belonged.  They 
were  scrupulously  baptised,  too,  and  shared  the  same  reli- 
gious instruction  with  the  children  of  the  family.  There 
was  no  especial  law,  we  are  told,  preventing  the  barter  of 
slaves  ;  but  a  natural  sentiment,  which  had  grown  into  a 
custom,  as  compulsory  as  any  law,  prevented  the  separation 
of  families ;  and  above  all,  the  sale  of  any  child  without 
the  permission  of  the  mother,  who  would  often  exercise  her 
own  caprice  in  designating  its  future  master.  The  exchange 
of  slaves  was  also  almost  invariably  limited  to  family 
relatives.  When  a  negro  woman's  child  attained  the  age  of 
three  years,  it  was  solemnly  presented,  the  first  new  year's 
day  following,  to  the  son,  or  daughter,  or  other  young  rela- 
tion of  the  family,  who  was  of  the  same  sex  with  the  child 
so  presented  ;"  and  when  in  after  years,  the  youthful  master 
went  out  to  seek  his  fortunes  upon  the  frontiers,  a  thousand 
instances  are  related  of  the  fidelity  and  devotion  of  these 
sable  squires,  amid  the  perils  of  the  wilderness.  There  is 
one  remark  which  I  will  venture  to  make,  in  connection 
with  this  branch  of  our  subject,  because  its  truth  may  be, 
even  at  this  late  day,  verified  in  Rockland,  Orange,  Kings, 
Queens  and  other  counties  of  this  State,  where  the  full- 
blooded  descendants  of  these  negro  slaves  are  still  found 
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with  their  African  features  and  complexions,  wholly  un- 
changed. In  this  colony  alone  was  it  customary,  among 
the  rural  population,  (after  the  fashion  of  dealing  with  the 
household  serfs  of  northern  Europe,  in  the  olden  time,)  to 
seat  the  menials  at  the  lower  end  of  the  family  board,  but 
notwithstanding  this  familiar  contact  with  the  race,  amal- 
gamation, as  I  have  already  hinted,  was  utterly  unknown 
to  our  forefathers.  The  mulatto  mixture  was  introduced 
here  from  other  States.  As  a  happy  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  this  observation,  derived  from  other  sources,  I  may 
mention  that  after  writing  thus  far,  I  found,  upon  referring 
to  the  work  from  which  I  have  already  so  freely  quoted,  the 
valuable  testimony  of  its  writer,  given  in  the  following  words : 

"It  is  but  justice  to  record  a  singular  instance  of  moral 
delicacy,  distinguishing  this  settlement  (the  Colony  of  New 
York)  from  every  other  in  the  like  circumstances.  Though 
from  their  simple  and  friendly  modes  of  life,  they  were  from 
infancy  in  habits  of  familiarity  with  their  negroes,  yet 
being  early  taught  that  nature  had  placed  between  them  a 
barrier,  which  it  was  in  a  high  degree  criminal  and  dis- 
graceful to  pass,  they  considered  a  mixture  of  such  dis- 
tinct races  with  abhorrence,  as  a  violation  of  her  laws. 
This  greatly  conduced  to  the  preservation  of  family  happi- 
ness and  concord.  It  may  be  thought  remarkable  that  our 
forefathers,  while  deducing  not  only  their  general  code  of 
morality,  but  this  special  creed  as  to  the  preservation  of 
castes  from  the  Bible,  likewise  pretended  to  find  in  the 
same  good  book  the  most  unquestionable  authority  for 
holding  the  black  race  in  bondage.  They  imagined  that 
they  had  found  the  negro  condemned  to  perpetual  slavery, 
and  thought  nothing  remained  for  them  but  to  lighten  the 
chains  of  their  fellow  Christians  after  having  made  them 
such." 

Mr.  H.  then,  in  a  few  words,  drew  a  rapid  contrast  be- 
tween the  people  of  early  New  York,  and  the  zealous  en- 
terprise of  her  present  population.  Of  law,  said  he,  we 
are  drily  told  by  a  contemporary,  the  generality  of  those 
people  knew  very  little  ;  of  philosophy,  nothing  at  all,  save 
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as  they  found  them  both  in  the  Bible,  the  time-cherished 
possession  of  every  family ;  and  often  their  only  literary 
treasure.  We  have  now  the  laws,  the  poetry,  and  philoso- 
phy, of  which  they  were  so  deplorably  ignorant ;  yet  the 
law-giver,  the  poet,  and  the  philosopher,  might  perhaps  per- 
versely decide  that  the  spirit  which  gives  vitality  to  these 
elements  of  social  elevation  was  hardly  more  diflused  than 
formerly.  They  either  and  all  of  them  might  declare  that 
Order,  the  first  and  highest  law  of  Heaven  itself — that 
Truth  and  Naturalness,  the  basis  of  all  poetry — that  Happi- 
ness, the  ultimate  aim  of  vdlpliilosophy — though  by  no  means 
so  well  iniderstood  as  now,  were  practiced  nearly  as  well ; 
were  enjoyed  almost  as  generally  as  in  our  enlightened 
day. 

Men,  said  Mr.  H.,  acted  then  not  because  public  opinion 
constrained,  but  because  their  own  honest  and  well  trained 
natures  impelled  them.  "  Public  opinion  " — that  name  of 
the  most  tremendous  engine  of  a  people's  power,  and  most 
subtle  weapon  against  individual  freedom — that  engine, 
whose  formidable  energies  have  made  New  England  glo- 
riously powerful  as  she  is — that  weapon,  whose  mischievous 
meddling  with  private  rights  is  marring  the  manly  indepen- 
dence of  Americans,  and  letting  out  its  social  worth  from 
the  heart  of  the  nation — public  opinion,  as  we  understand  it, 
was  wholly  unknown  to  our  fathers. 

Mr.  H.,  concluded  by  observing,  that,  to  those  familiar 
with  the  racy  humor  of  Knickerbocker's  history — whole 
pages  of  which  I  have  seen  quoted  in  a  grave  work  of  his- 
torical reference,  as  presenting  a  true  picture  of  New  York 
society  and  manners  previous  to  the  Revolution — to  those,  I 
say,  who  are  disposed  to  take  this  very  witty,  but  not  alto- 
gether well-judged  caricature  of  our  forefathers,  as  a  veri- 
table though  exaggerated  picture  of  the  times  preceding 
the  Revolution,  the  views  in  which  we  have  indulged  to  night 
may  seem  lifeless  and  unattractive. 

Yet,  while  it  would  not  have  been  difficult,  with  the  mere 
aid  of  many  a  sketch,  work,  and  manuscript  in  the  col- 
lection of  this  Society,  to  prepare  a  paper  that  might  have 
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some  curious  interest  for  many,  I  have  preferred  taking  a 
more  general,  though  less  entertaining  view  of  my  subject. 
I  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  more  philosophic  minds  to 
the  actual  condition  of  the  people  of  New  York  before  the 
schoolmaster  was  abroad.  I  wished  to  awaken  some  inter- 
est in  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  race  of  men  who  seem 
to  me  to  have  been  full  as  respectable  in  their  day,  on  the 
score  of  character,  as  we  claim  to  be  in  ours,  on  the  score  of 
mere  intellectuality — a  race  of  men  who  I  confess,  are  full  as 
interesting  to  me  from  their  honest  individuality,  so  to 
speak,  as  are  those  creatures  of  enlightened  public  opinion 
which  are  called  the  "  intelligent  mass,"  in  our  day.  Nor 
would  I  be  understood  as  either  preaching  up  conservatism, 
or  yearning,  with  antiquarian  affection,  for  the  usages  and 
modes  of  opinion  which  belonged  to  times  gone  by.  My 
first  object  has  been  merely  to  remind  you  that  the  people 
of  those  times  are  not  unworthy  of  your  study,  and  that  their 
claim  to  remembrance  may  be  more  fully  acknowledged 
than  now,  in  those  coming  years  when  we  may  vainly  seek 
to  fan  the  embers  of  expiring  tradition.  My  second  object 
has  been,  to  interpose  a  doubt  which  must  often  have  occur- 
red to  all  thinking  men,  whether  the  boasted  intelligence 
and  improved  external  mechanism  of  the  society  in  which 
we  live  is  really  such  an  improvement  upon  the  social  plan 
by  which  the  character  of  our  forefathers  was  developed, 
that  we  are  willing  to  forego  their  memory,  save  as  it  may 
minister  to  our  curiosity. 

William  L.  Stone,  Esq.  rose  to  offer  a  resolution  which 
he  was  sure  would  be  feelingly  responded  to  on  the  part  of 
the  Society.  Were  he  not  laboring  under  indisposition,  he 
should,  with  mingled  pleasure  and  pain,  endeavor  to  accom- 
pany it  with  fitting  remarks.  The  resolution  referred  to  the 
late  venerable  Colonel  Trumbull.  It  had  been  placed  in 
his  hands  by  Mr.  De  Peyster,  who  would  have  offered  it 
himself  had  he  not  been  suddenly  called  from  our  meeting 
this  evening,  and  from  whom  it  would  have  come  most  ap- 
propriately, because  of  the  intimate  relations  which  had 
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long  subsisted  between  them ;  Mr.  De  Peyster  having  for 
many  years  been  Secretary  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts,  of  which  the  deceased  was  at  once  the  parent  and  the 
President. 

Col.  Trumbull  was  the  son  of  Jonathan  Trumbull,  of  Con- 
necticut, who  was  Governor  of  the  colony  during  the  entire 
war  of  the  Revolution — a  man  of  rare  excellence,  and  who 
perhaps  enjoyed  as  much  of  the  confidence  of  Washington 
as  any  other  of  his  contemporaries.  He  was  a  man,  in- 
deed, whose  merits  seem  not  to  have  been  adequately  ap- 
preciated by  our  historians,  although  the  correspondence  of 
Washington  bears  repeated  and  exalted  testimony  to  his 
worth  and  the  value  of  his  services  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
great  contest  for  American  liberty. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  at  Lebanon,  6th  June, 
1756,  being  the  youngest  child  of  the  family,  and  a  decen- 
dant,  on  the  maternal  side,  of  John  Robinson,  the  spiritual 
father  of  the  little  Puritan  church,  the  members  of  which 
commenced  the  settlement  of  New  England.  Though  a  fee- 
ble child — so  feeble  in  fact  that  his  parents  almost  despaired 
of  raising  him — his  education  was  commenced  at  a  very 
early  period — Lebanon  being  at  that  time  celebrated  for 
having  the  best  classical  school  in  the  colonies  ;  and  such 
was  his  proficiency  in  learning,  especially  in  the  acquisition 
of  the  languages,  that  he  read  Greek  with  great  fluency  and 
accuracy  at  six  years  of  age.  His  taste  for  drawing  began 
to  show  itself  early.  First  by  attempting  to  copy  some 
rude  paintings  which  had  been  executed  by  his  sister,  at  a 
boarding-school.  Afterward,  for  several  years,  the  newly- 
sanded  floors — for  carpets  were  not  known  in  Connecticut — 
bore  evidence  of  his  industry  in  attempts  at  drawing.  The 
frailty  of  his  bodily  health  while  at  school  prevented  his  join- 
ing in  the  athletic  exercises  of  his  school-fellows,  and  led 
him  to  form  habits  of  seclusion,  his  books  and  his  pencil  al- 
ternately relieving  the  tedium  of  solitude.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  he  was  amply  prepared  by  his  knowledge  of  Latin 
and  Greek  for  entering  College  ;  besides  which  attainments 
he  had  made  large  proficiency  in  other  studies,  especially  in 
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the  history  of  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  ancients.  Fami- 
liar with  the  names  and  achievements  in  the  arts  of  Phidias 
and  Praxiteles,  of  Zeuxis  and  Apelles,  and  having,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  natural  taste  for  the  divine  art  himself,  his  bo- 
som was  fired  with  the  ambition  of  inscribing  his  own  name 
in  the  temple  of  the  Muses,  by  the  side  of  his  countrymen 
Copiey  and  West,  and  perchance  in  juxtaposition  with 
Kneller  and  Reynolds. 

He  therefore  entreated  his  father,  instead  of  entering  him 
at  College,  to  allow  him  to  pursue  his  favorite  tendency. 
And  with  a  view  of  leading  a  quiet  rather  than  an  active 
life,  to  place  him  under  the  instruction  of  Copley,  who  was 
then  residing  in  Boston — not  dreaming,  perhaps,  of  the  fame 
that  was  awaiting  him  in  England,  not  only  as  an  artist, 
but  as  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Lyndhurst.  But  his  in- 
clinations were  overruled,  and  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge  in 
January,  1772,  being  then  in  the  16th  year  of  his  age.  On 
the  way  to  the  College,  in  company  with  his  elder  brother 
and  a  Boston  gentleman,  he  made  a  call  upon  Mr.  Copley, 
and  the  impression  made  upon  his  mind,  by  the  pictures 
which  he  then  saw  of  that  eminent  artist,  the  first  he  had 
ever  seen  deserving  the  name,  fixed  his  destiny.  On  pre- 
senting himself  for  examination,  so  advanced  was  his 
scholarship  that  he  was  at  once  admitted  into  the  Junior 
class — then  in  the  middle  of  the  year,  so  that  his  collegiate 
life  was  only  about  eighteen  months.  In  Latin  he  had  no 
competitors,  and  in  Greek  only  two  successful  rivals  ;  his 
College  course  was  therefore  easy,  and  to  keep  himself  from 
falling  into  habits  of  idleness,  he  entered  a  French  family, 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  that  language,  M^hich  he  found 
of  great  advantage  in  after  life.  Having  yet  much  time 
upon  his  hands,  he  availed  himself  of  such  treatises  on  art, 
and  prints  as  were  supplied  by  the  College  library,  studying 
them  with  diligence,  and  copying  such  as  he  chose.  Among 
the  former  were  the  "  Jesuits'  Perspective  made  easy,"  and 
•'  Hogarth's  Analysis  of  Beauty."  In  addition  to  the  latter 
were  two  paintings,  the  one  an  Italian  picture  of  the  erup- 
tion of  Mount  Vesuvius  ;  the  other  an  engraving  of  Rebecca 
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at  the  Well,  by  Noel  Copley.  Of  course,  in  copying  this  pic- 
ture, he  was  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  in  th(>  lights  and 
shadows,  coloring,  &c.  But  on  exhibiting  it  to  Mr.  Copely, 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  his  warm  commenda- 
tion. 

In  July,  1773,  he  graduated  "  without  applause,"  as  he 
has  himself  dryly  remarked,  "  for  I  was  no  speaker."  Dur- 
ing his  brief  College  career  he  formed  but  few  acquaintan- 
ces ;  one  only  of  intimacy,  Christopher  Gore,  a  name 
bright  in  the  annals  of  the  legal  history  of  Massachusetts, 
and  of  American  statesmanship. 

Returning  to  Lebanon,  he  resumed  his  pencil,  and  paint- 
ed the  death  of  Paulus  Emilius,  returning  from  Cannai — an 
achievement  which  he  accomplished  by  collecting  such 
prints  of  figures  and  groups  as  he  could  find,  and  introduc- 
ing them  upon  the  canvas,  combining  and  coloring  them 
from  his  own  imagination.  A  stroke  of  paralysis  prostrating 
the  teacher  of  the  Lebanon  classical  school,  he  was  per- 
suaded to  assume  the  charge  of  it ;  a  post  which  he  main- 
tained until  the  storm  of  the  Revolution  began  to  howl  in 
the  distance — by  no  means  a  long  one.  Inspired  by  the  les- 
sons he  had  read  of  Greek  and  Roman  heroism,  and  listening 
daily  to  the  conversations  of  the  patriots  who  sought  the 
society  of  his  father,  the  Governor,  his  own  bosom  began  to 
glow  with  the  fire  of  liberty,  and  he  organized  a  company 
of  young  men  for  improvement  in  military  discipline.  This 
was  in  1774. 

The  news  of  the  affair  of  Lexington  on  the  18th  orAjjril, 
1775,  brought  the  militia  of  New  England  upon  their  feet 
almost  as  one  man,  and  before  the  first  of  May,  the  first 
Connecticut  regiment,  commanded  by  General  Spencer,  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  Governor,  was  on  its  march  to  Boston ; 
young  Trumbull,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  acting  in  the 
double  capacity  of  adjutant  of  the  regiment,  and  aid-de- 
camp to  the  General.  On  taking  leave  of  his  mother,  she 
gave  him  a  truly  Spartan  blessing.  In  view  of  his  slender 
constitution  and  the  hardships  of  a  camp,  she  little  expect- 
ed to  see  him  again.  But,  said  she,  "  at  all  events  I  charge 
10 
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you  so  to  conduct  yourself  that  if  I  ever  do  see  you  again, 
it  may  be  with  the  pride  and  delight  of  a  mother." 

The  regiment  of  General  Spencer  was  stationed  at  Rox- 
bury,  and  did  not  share  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
although  for  a  time  it  attracted  the  attention  and  drew  the 
fire  of  the  enemy's  ships.  But  young  Trumbull  was  at  no 
time  inactive,  and  his  conduct  proved  that  if  he  had  a  na- 
tural genius  for  the  most  beautiful  of  the  arts  of  peace,  so 
also  had  he  for  the  art  of  war.  Very  shortly  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Bunker  Hill,  Washington  arrived,  and  assumed  the 
command  of  the  army.  Being  in  want  of  an  accurate  plan 
of  the  enemy's  works  on  Boston  Neck,  in  front  of  the  Ame- 
rican position,  Adjutant  Trumbull  was  applied  to,  through 
the  intervention  of  his  brother,  then  commissary  general, 
to  execute  the  work,  a  task  which  he  performed  at  some 
hazard,  and  in  a  manner  that  secured  the  approval  of  the 
Chief  Being  presented  to  the  General  soon  afterward,  he 
was  honored  with  an  appointment  as  his  second  aid-de-camp 
— Thomas  Mifflin,  of  Pennsylvania,  being  the  first.  Thus 
commenced  an  acquaintance  between  the  artist-soldier  and 
General  Washington,  which  speedily  ripened  into  mutual 
friendship,  the  bonds  of  which  were  severed  only  by  death. 
Great  as  was  the  world's  admiration  of  the  character  of 
Washington,  and  great  as  has  been  its  veneration  for  his 
memory  since  his  decease,  we  really  believe  that  John  Trum- 
bull, to  the  day  of  his  death,  loved,  honored  and  wept  him 
more  than  all. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  British  troops  in 
March,  1776,  on  the  promotion  of  General  Gates  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Northern  Department,  the  troops  comprised 
within  which  were  operating  against  Canada,  Mr.  Trumbull 
was  selected  by  Gates  as  his  adjutant  general,  with  the  rank 
of  colonel.  Gates,  with  his  suite,  joined  the  army  of  the 
North,  or  rather  the  wreck  of  the  forces,  when  in  full  retreat 
from  Canada,  whence  they  had  been  driven  out,  suffering  at 
the  same  time  from  a  yet  more  formidable  enemy — the 
small  pox — which  loathsome  disease  was  prevailing  to  a 
frightful  extent.      It  was  a  trying  season,  through  all  of 
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which  Colonel  Trumbull's  duties  were  performed  with  .sinj^u- 
lar  activity,  skill  and  prudence.  While  at  Ticonderoga,  the 
Colonel  proved  himself  as  good  an  engineer  as  he  had  l)een 
an  adjutant.  The  English,  French  and  American  engineers 
had  all  maintained  the  excellence  of  the  position  at  Ticon- 
deroga ;  but  the  quick  eye  of  Trumbull  was  not  long  in  dis- 
covering that  it  was  commanded  by  Mount  Defiance.  On 
communicating  this  discovery  to  the  oflicers,  the  i'act  was 
disputed  ;  but  the  Colonel,  being  allowed  guns  for  the  ex- 
periment, sustained  his  opinion  by  actual  demonstration.  In 
the  year  following,  Mount  Defiance  was  occupied  by  Bur- 
goyne,  causing  the  immediate  evacuation  of  the  fortress  by 
the  equally  brave  and  unfortunate  General  ISt.  Clair. 

At  the  close  of  that  year  of  sadness  and  disaster,  Colonel 
Trumbull  accompanied  General  Gates  to  the  head-quarters 
of  the  commander-in-chief,  in  Pennsylvania,  where  they 
arrived  a  few  days  before  the  battle  of  Trenton.  Mean- 
time, however,  advices  having  been  received  of  the  landing 
of  a  body  of  the  enemy  in  Rhode  Island,  Col.  T.  was  order- 
ed to  repair  to  that  quarter  with  General  Arnold.  But,  as  we 
believe,  greatly  to  the  loss  of  the  service,  Col.  Trumbull's  reg- 
ular military  career  was  ended  on  the  22d  of  February,  1777, 
by  a  point  of  etiquette.  There  had  been  delay  in  the  forward- 
ing of  commissions  by  the  Continental  Congress  ;  and  when 
the  Colonel's  commission  as  assistant  adjutant-general  was 
received,  instead  of  bearing  date  on  the  28th  of  June,  177G, 
as  it  should  have  done,  it  was  dated  the  12th  of  September. 
"  A  soldier's  honor,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  forbids  the  idea  of 
giving  up  the  least  pretension  of  rank,"  and  he  indignantly 
returned  the  commission.  Explanations  were  attempted  ; 
but  they  were  not  satisfactory.  The  Congress  thought  the 
Colonel  tco  fastidious,  and  too  tart  in  his  letters,  and  he 
thought  there  was  a  paltry  intrigue  against  him,  connected 
with  a  jealousy  of  his  father  and  family  on  the  part  of  John 
Hancock.  It  has  always  seemed  to  us,  even  when  convers- 
ing with  Colonel  Trumbull  upon  the  subject,  that  the  difficul- 
ty might  have  been  adjusted  without  any  compromise  of 
principle  or  honor.     But  it  was  not  to  be  so ;  and  Bellona 
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lost  a  son  of  aspiring-  and  brilliant  promise.  Yet  he  was 
once  again  in  the  field,  in  the  following  year,  as  the  volun- 
teer aid  of  General  Sullivan,  when  a  well-planned  though 
unsuccessful  effort  was  made  to  drive  the  enemy  from  Rhode 
Island.  And  during  the  action  which  took  place  on  that  oc- 
casion, the  Colonel  proved  his  military  qualities  in  a  very 
gallant  manner. 

The  Colonel  relinquished  his  military  life  with  deep  regret, 
and  he  relates  that  afterward,  for  a  long  time,  the  soiinds  of 
martial  music  waked  the  involuntary  tear.  But  he  had  taken 
his  course,  and  there  was  then  no  help  for  it.  He  there- 
fore returned  to  Lebanon  and  resumed  his  pencil,  but  soon 
afterward  went  to  Boston,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  instruc- 
tion in  the  art.  Copley,  however,  had  gone  to  England,  and 
he  found  no  one  capable  of  imparting  what  he  desired. 
Still,  in  his  association  with  a  political  and  literary  club, 
among  the  members  of  which  were  Rufus  King,  Christopher 
Gore,  William  Eustis,  Thomas  Dawes,  and  others  of  their 
rank,  he  contrived  to  pass  away  the  time  very  pleasantly 
for  several  months  ;  during  which  the  military  episode  in 
Rhode  Island,  already  referred  to,  took  place.  He  remained 
in  Boston  until  the  autumn  of  1779,  pursuing  the  study  of 
painting,  though  without  an  instructor,  with  great  diligence  ; 
having,  during  that  period,  by  the  aid  only  of  books  and 
prints,  executed  sixty-eight  pictures.  His  family,  however, 
were  not  all  satisfied  with  his  selection  of  a  profession,  and 
a  mercantile  speculation  was  resolved  upon,  the  prosecution 
of  which  required  a  voyage  to  Europe.  Meantime  Mr. 
John  Telnple,  (afterward  Sir  John  Temple,)  for  years  the 
English  Consul-General  in  New  York,  with  whom  Colonel 
Trumbull  had  formed  an  acquaintance  in  Boston,  having 
gone  home  to  England,  and  procured  from  the  British  min- 
istry permission  for  the  young  artist  to  repair  to  London, 
notwithstanding  the  state  of  war,  and  pursue  his  studies 
under  the  tuition  of  Benjamin  West.  In  the  event,  there- 
fore, of  the  failure  of  the  commercial  speculation — and  it 
did  fail — he  had  this  situation  upon  which  to  fall  back. 

Embarking  for  Europe,  in  May,  1 780,  he  landed  in  France^ 
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after  a  pleasant  voyage  ;  but  being  met  with  the  unwel- 
come news  of  the  success  of  the  British  arms  in  the  South- 
ern colonies,  his  commercial  enterprise,  depending  entirely 
upon  American  credit,  was  necessarily  abandoned  ;  and 
after  a  brief  visit  to  Paris,  where  he  formed  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Franklin,  the  elder  Adams,  and  his  son,  John  Quin- 
cy,  then  a  lad  at  school,  Mr.  Trumbull  passed  over  to  Lon- 
don, where,  notwithstanding  the  jealousies  of  the  American 
loyalists  congregating  there,  who  informed  against  him,  he 
was  kindly  received ;  the  Minister  of  War,  Lord  George 
Germaine,  declaring  explicitly  that  he  should  not  be  mo- 
lested so  long  as  he  confined  himself  to  the  object  of  his 
pursuit. 

He  had  a  letter  to  Mr.  West  from  Dr.  Franklin,  and  his 
reception  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  He  set  him  at  once 
to  his  task,  in  a  room  with  his  young  countryman,  Stuart, 
also  a  pupil  of  West,  with  whom  his  acquaintance  then 
commenced.  His  success  in  coloring  the  first  picture  he 
undertook  under  Mr.  West,  the  Madonna  Delia  Sardia,  was 
such  as  to  elicit  the  warm  admiration  of  his  master,  who  at 
once  declared  that  nature  had  intended  him  for  a  painter. 
But  in  November  of  that  year,  1780,  his  studies  were  inter- 
rupted by  an  incident  that  had  well  nigh  cost  him  his  life. 
The  news  of  Arnold's  treason,  and  of  Andre's  execution, 
caused  great  excitement  in  England,  and  great  exaspera- 
tion, especially  among  the  American  loyalists,  who  deter- 
mined upon  the  destruction  of  Trumbull  as  an  act  of  ven- 
geance. Andre  was  an  adjutant  general,  and  Trumbull 
had  been  such  ;  and  a  plot  was  most  adroitly  laid  to  sacri- 
fice the  latter  by  way  of  retaliation.  He  was  therefore  in- 
formed against  as  a  spy,  and,  although  not  named  in  the 
warrant,  was  arrested  at  midnight,  his  papers  seized  and 
placed  under  seal,  and  himself  thrown  into  Tothill-fields 
prison.  On  his  examination  before  the  magistrates,  Trum- 
bull bore  himself  nobly.  He  avowed  who  and  what  he 
was  ;  admitted  that  he  had  been  what  they  called  a  rebel 
adjutant  general ;  that  he  was  the  son  of  one  whom  they 
termed  a  rebel  Governor,  and  that  he  had  been  an  aid-de- 
10* 
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camp  to  the  rebel  General  Washington.  His  lofty  bearing 
had  a  good  effect,  so  far  as  it  secured  respectful  treatment 
thenceforward  ;  but  although  West  interceded  in  his  behalf, 
personally,  with  the  King,  and  obtained  a  pledge  from  his 
Majesty  that  his  life  should  in  no  event  be  taken,  his  impri- 
sonment was  continued  for  eight  months  ;  not  so  rigorously, 
however,  as  to  prevent  him  from  the  pursuit  of  his  studies. 
While  in  prison  he  was  visited  by  many  distinguished  per- 
sonages, among  whom  were  West,  (of  course.  Fox  and 
Burke,)  and  it  was  through  the  intervention  of  the  latter 
that  he  was  at  length  liberated,  on  bail,  conditioned  that  he 
should  quit  the  kingdom  within  thirty  days  ;  West  and  Cop- 
ley becoming  his  sureties. 

Passing  over  to  the  continent,  after  visiting  Holland  and 
Netherlands,  and  examining  the  fortifications  and  works  of 
art  in  those  countries.  Colonel  Trumbull  resolved  to  return  to 
his  own  country  ;  upon  the  shores  of  which  he  was  landed, 
at  Beverly,  in  December,  after  a  circuitous  and  somewhat 
disastrous  voyage,  during  w^hich  he  w^as  carried  to  Spain, 
and  compelled  to  take  another  ship.  Arriving  at  his  pater- 
nal home  once  more,  after  enduring  a  severe  fit  of  sickness, 
he  was  induced  to  join  his  brother  in  a  contract  for  supply- 
ing the  American  troops  with  provisions,  w^hich  business 
brought  him  to  New  Windsor  for  the  wdnter  of  1781-82, 
where  he  saw  much  of  his  old  commander  and  friend.  Gen- 
eral Washington.  With  the  conclusion  of  peace  he  returned 
again  to  Lebanon,  where  the  question  of  a  profession  for 
life  was  again  agitated.  His  father  recommended  the  law 
as  the  surest  avenue  to  w^ealth  and  fame,  in  a  republic.  But 
the  son  referred  to  Athens  as  a  republican  patron  of  the  arts. 
"  Connecticut,"  replied  the  Governor,  "  is  not  Athens."  But 
in  the  end  the  arts  triumphed  ;  and  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, 1783,  the  Colonel  was  on  his  passage  to  England,  to 
resume  his  studies ;  so  unpleasantly  interrupted  three  years 
before. 

He  was  received  by  his  old  master  with  the  greatest  cor- 
diality, and  entered  upon  his  labors  anew,  with  increased 
ardor  and  diligence  ;  making  withal  uncommon  proficiency. 
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He  had  letters  to  Mr.  Burke,  and  that  greatest  man  of  his 
age  manifested  a  kindly  interest  for  him,  and  endeavored 
to  direct  his  attention  to  the  study  of  architecture.  That 
he  neglected  to  follow  this  advice  was  ever  afteward  a 
source  of  regret  to  the  Colonel.  Exhibiting  one  of  his 
pictures  of  this  date  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  rather  to  court 
friendly  advice  than  to  provoke  criticism,  his  feelings  were 
hurt  by  a  sharp  rebuff,  which  disturbed  his  equanimity  for 
a  good  while.  But  within  two  years  he  had  his  own  hour 
of  triumph,  when  having  been  invited  to  dine  with  the 
artists,  he  heard  Sir  Joshua  commending  his  [then]  un- 
finished picture  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  supposing  it 
to  be  West's,  but  adding,  to  West,  "  this  is  better  colored 
than  your  works  generally  are."  Trumbull  had  indeed 
then  entered  upon  his  great  enterprise — the  darling  labor  of 
his  life — of  illustrating  the  history  of  his  own  country,  par- 
ticulary  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  by  a  S(^ries  of  his- 
torical pictures  ;  of  which  the  first  two.  Bunker  Hill  and 
the  death  of  Montgomery,  full  of  life  and  spirit,  and  ad- 
mirable as  compositions,  were  already  in  a  state  of  great 
forwardness.  West  commended  his  design,  and  watched 
the  progress  of  the  pictures  with  admiring  constancy.  It 
was  at  Mr.  West's  suggestion  that  these  pictures  were  en- 
graved and  published  ;  and  as  artists  could  not  be  obtained 
in  England,  Mr.  Trumbull  passed  over  to  Paris,  at  the  invi- 
tation of  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  Americcn  Minister  at  the 
French  capital,  and  highly  introduced  to  distinguished  men 
by  Mr.  Adams,  then  Minister  at  London.  His  funds  were 
now  becoming  short,  and  before  he  crossed  the  channel,  he 
was  equally  surprised  and  gratified,  one  morning,  by  a  call 
from  a  gentleman  whom  he  had  known  in  America,  as  a 
joint  contractor  with  Colonel  Wadsworth,  of  Hartford,  for 
supplying  the  French  and  American  armies,  under  the 
name  of  John  Carter.  That,  however,  was  a  mere  nom  de 
guerre ;  his  real  name  having  John  Barker  Church.  He  had 
married  the  eldest  daughter  of  General  Schuyler,  at  Al- 
bany ;  and  was  now  a  gentleman  of  affluence  and  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament.  Philip  Church,  Esq.,  of  Alleghany  county, 
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in  this  State,  the  aid-de-camp  of  General  Hamilton,  in  the 
army  of  1798,  is  his  son.  But  no  matter,  this  unexpected 
visit  of  Mr.  Church  to  Colonel  Trumbull  was  to  ascertain 
his  means ;  and  finding  them  limited,  he  insisted,  in  the 
most  noble-hearted  manner  upon  becoming  his  banker. 
The  interposition,  alike  timely  and  fortunate,  was  ever  re- 
membered with  gratitude. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  valuable  to  a  student  of 
the  arts  than  such  a  visit  as  Trumbull  made  to  France, 
Germany  and  Flanders,  during  the  year  1786.  He  resided 
in  the  house  of  the  American  Minister,  and  the  acquaint- 
ances he  formed,  in  the  paths  of  literature,  politics  and  the 
arts,  were  of  the  first  character.  David  gave  him  every 
facility  for  studying  the  finest  works  in  Paris ;  and  in  the  Low 
Countries  and  Germany,  he  had  like  opportunities  of  view- 
ing all  that  was  beautiful  and  great  of  the  old  masters  of 
the  divine  art,  which  had  now  become  the  passion  of  his 
soul.  It  was  during  this  visit  to  Paris  that  Mr.  Jefferson 
suggested  to  him  the  painting  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, one  of  the  Colonel's  four  great  works  now 
decorating  the  American  capitol ;  and  it  was  in  fact  begun 
under  Mr.  Jefferson's  roof  in  Paris. 

Returning  to  England  in  the  autumn,  the  ensuing  three 
years  were  devoted,  alternately  in  England  and  France, 
to  the  study  of  his  subjects  of  American  history  ;  especially 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  also  studied  the  sur- 
render of  Cornwallis,  another  of  his  great  pictures  in  our 
national  capitol,  and  arranged  the  compositions  for  the 
battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton.  These  last  two  pictures 
w^ere  never  painted  in  full  until  within  the  last  eight  years, 
All  the  portraits  of  the  English  and,  and  French  officers, 
which  appear  in  the  Surrender  of  Cornwallis,  were  painted 
during  these  three  years,  in  England  and  France,  as  also  the 
portraits  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Adams,  for  the  Declara- 
tion. He  likewise,  during  the  same  period,  painted  his 
great  picture  of  the  Sortie  from  Gibraltar,  now  in  the 
Athenaeum  at  Boston,  certainly  one  of  the  grandest  and  most 
sublime  paintings  which  we  have  ever  seen,  and  which  was 
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pronounced  by  that  unrivalled  critical  amateur,  Horace 
Walpole,  the  finest  military  picture  ever  painted  north  of 
the  Alps.  The  first  small  painting  of  this  picture  he  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  West,  as  a  tribute  of  affection.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  West,  he  then  painted  a  second,  somewhat 
enlarged,  for  which  Sir  Thomas  Baring  paid  him  five  hun- 
dred guineas.  Believing  that  he  could  yet  improve  it,  he 
executed  the  third,  the  chef  (Vceuvrc,  obtaining  portraits  of 
the  British  officers,  and  studying  the  head  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  for  the  Spanish  commander.  Before  this  third 
effort  was  finished,  the  artist  was  offered  six  thousand  dol- 
lars for  it,  which  offer  was  declined. 

The  Colonel  was  a  fourth  time  in  Paris,  in  1789,  where 
he  saw  the  breaking  out  of  that  awful  drama,  of  twenty- 
five  years'  continuance,  the  French  Revolution,  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  Bastile.  Mr.  Jefferson,  being  on  the  eve  of 
his  embarkation  for  the  United  States,  proffered  him  the  situ- 
ation of  Secretary  of  Legation.  But  Mr.  Trumbull  was 
desirous  of  returning  home  himself,  and  the  proposition  was 
respectfully  refused.  Before  his  embarkation,  Lafayette 
sought  a  private  interview  with  the  Colonel,  charging  him 
with  a  message  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Washington — verbal,  however — explaining  his  views  and 
those  of  his  chief  associates,  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefocault 
and  M.  Condorcet,  &c.,  in  respect  to  the  revolution  then 
begun.  It  was  to  obtain  from  the  King  a  constitution  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  English  monarchy.  The  destruction  of 
the  monarchy  was  not  meditated.  But  Lafayette  then 
feared  the  conduct  of  "  one  powerful  wicked  man,"  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  (father  of  Louis  Philippe.)  who,  Lafay- 
ette said,  had  introduced  the  Marsellois  patriots  into  Paris 
— the  leaders  of  the  riots,  and  who  were,  in  truth,  assassins 
and  bandits — from  the  South  of  France,  already  familiar 
with  robbery  and  murder.  Lafayette  said  he  had  not  time 
to  write  to  W^ashington  as  fully  as  he  could  wish,  and  he  de- 
sired Colonel  Trmnbull  to  make  a  full  statement  of  his 
views,  and  all  he  said ;  a  trust  which  was  faithfully  exe- 
cuted on  his  arrival  at  New  York,  late  in  the  autumn  of 
1789. 
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The  next  ensuing  five  years  were  occupied  by  Colonel 
Trumbull  in  collecting  portraits  for  his  great  national  works, 
during  which  he  traversed  the  United  States  from  New 
Hampshire  to  South  Carolina,  both  inclusive.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1790,  he  painted  the  large  picture  of  Washington, 
leaning  upon  his  white  steed,  for  the  city  of  New  York, 
now  in  the  Aldermen's  chamber,  and  in  the  following  year, 
the  full  length  portrait  of  Gov.  Geo.  Clinton.  He  also  painted 
a  Washington  for  the  city  of  Charleston.  This  celebrated 
picture  the  Colonel  thought  his  best.  It  was  intended  to 
represent  the  character  of  the  great  chief  in  its  most  sub- 
lime moment,  when  determining  his  course  of  conduct  the 
evening  before  the  battle  of  Princeton.  Washington  him- 
self entered  heartily  into  the  design,  and  in  his  conversation, 
looked  and  almost  acted  the  scene  over  again.  When  not 
engaged  with  his  pencil,  he  endeavored  to  obtain  subscrip- 
tions for  engravings  of  his  large  national  pictures,  but  with  no 
very  remarkable  success.  Mr.  Jay  having  been  appointed 
Minister  to  England,  in  1794,  that  great  and  excellent  man 
selected  Colonel  Trumbull  as  his  Secretary  of  Legation  ;  in 
which  capacity  he  embarked  with  the  Minister,  in  May, 
1794.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  then  Secretary  of  State  ;  but  in 
consequence  of  his  now  open  espousal  of  the  cause  of  the 
French  revolutionists  ;  of  his  infidelity  ;  and  his  hostility  to 
Washington,  a  coolness  had  taken  place  between  him  and 
Colonel  Trumbull,  and  their  friendship  was  ended. 

The  Colonel's  duties  as  Secretary  ceased  on  the  conclusion 
of  the  celebrated  treaty  of  Mr.  Jay,  in  November,  1794; 
but  he  was  nevertheless  despatched  to  Paris,  upon  a  confi- 
dential diplomatic  errand,  to  Mr.  Monroe,  then  the  represent- 
ative of  the  United  States  in  France.  The  French  republic 
was  displeased  with  the  treaty  ;  Mr.  Monroe  did  not  behave 
very  well ;  and  the  Colonel  was  not  treated  with  cordiality. 
But  he  turned  his  visit  to  good  account  in  the  study  of  the 
arts,  and  in  travelling  in  various  directions.  Being  in  Lon- 
don again  the  following  year,  he  was  strangely  enough  in- 
duced to  join  in  a  brandy  speculation,  which  called  him  once 
more  back  to  France,  where  he  made  purchases  for  his 
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partners  to  the  amount  of  $400,000 ;  but  the  speculation 
failed,  and  the  Colonel  lost  eight  months  of  time,  much 
trouble,  and  some  small  amount  of  money. 

Returning  once  more  to  London,  he  found  awaiting  his 
acceptance  a  commission  as  agent  for  distressed  American 
seamen,  the  acceptance  of  which  was  declined.  But  he  im- 
mediately afterward  received  notice,  from  the  commission- 
ers, that  he  was  appointed  as  the  fifth  commissioner,  or  um- 
pire, to  carry  into  effect  the  seventh  article  of  Mr.  Jay's 
treaty,  relating  to  several  important  questions  involving 
large  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  slaves  car- 
ried off  in  the  w^ar,  and  for  various  acts  of  spoliation  upon 
American  commerce.  This  was  a  post  of  delicacy  and  re- 
sponsibility ;  but  the  Colonel  accepted  it ;  and,  without  go- 
ing into  the  particulars,  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  his 
achievements  in  diplomacy  equalled  those  of  his  youth  in 
the  field,  and  of  his  middle  life  in  the  arts.  He  conducted 
the  cases  that  came  before  him  with  very  great  ability  ;  and 
it  was  believed  that  he  saved  to  his  countrymen  some  eleven 
millions  of  dollars.  In  a  case  involving  a  general  blockade, 
his  opinion  was  pronounced  one  of  great  acuteness  and 
talent. 

In  1797  the  Colonel  was  obliged  to  visit  the  continent 
again,  on  the  business  of  his  engravings  ;  but  he  met  with 
difficulties  and  dangers  in  France,  greatly  to  his  embarrass- 
ment. During  this  visit,  however,  he  dined  with  Talleyrand, 
then  a  minister  of  state,  at  w^hose  table  he  met  Madame 
de  Stael,  and  Lucien  Bonaparte,  with  whom  he  conversed  ; 
with  the  latter  particularly,  respecting  his  brother's  youthful 
military  career,  already  wonderful. 

The  commission  under  the  treaty  was  dissolved  in  1804, 
and  the  Colonel  made  immediate  preparations  to  return  to 
the  U.  States.  He  had  been  married  four  years  previous,  to 
a  very  beautiful  and  accomplished  lady,  a  young  w  idow, 
whose  name  was  Mrs.  Hope.  Of  the  histor}-^  of  this  lady, 
and  the  marriage,  but  little  is  known  beyond  the  fact  that 
the  ceremony  was  performed  very  early  in  the  morning,  in 
church,  and  was  attended  bv  Mr.  Rufus  King,  then  Ameri- 
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can  Minister  in  London.  There  has  always  hung  a  mystery 
over  this  marriage,  and  the  family  of  the  lady,  which,  per- 
haps the  yet  unopened  papers  of  Colonel  Trumbull  may 
solve.  The  late  governor  De  Witt  Clinton  once  told  us  that 
he  believed  she  was  a  natural  daughter  of  Lord  Thurlow. 
But  no  matter ;  and  it  is  probably  enough  to  say  that  she 
was  the  idol  supremely  throned  in  the  heart  of  her  husband. 
She  died  in  this  city  in  the  year  1824  ;  and  never  was  a  wife 
more  sincerely  or  deeply  mourned  by  her  husband,  than  she 
was,  down  to  the  last  week  of  his  life,  by  her  surviving 
partner. 

It  had  been  the  Colonel's  intention,  on  returning  to  the 
United  States,  to  settle  down  as  a  portait  painter  in  Boston  ; 
but  ultimately  the  city  of  New  York  was  selected  for  his 
residence,  and  he  entered  upon  his  profession  with  flattering 
prospects.  He  was  immediately  employed  by  the  Corpora- 
te paint  full  length  portraits  of  Hamilton  and  Jay,  the  same 
now  in  the  Common  Council  chamber.  He  painted  also 
other  distinguished  gentlemen,  among  whom  were  President 
Dwight  and  General  Stephen  Van  Rensellaer.  But  in  1808 
came  on  the  embargo,  and  other  measures,  designated  at  that 
day  as  "  Mr.  Jefferson's  restrictive  energies,"  and  from  the 
consequent  stagnation  of  business,  there  was  little  support 
given  to  the  fine  arts.  The  Colonel  therefore  determined 
once  more  to  try  his  fortunes  in  England,  for  which  coun- 
try he  embarked  with  his  wife,  in  the  last  mentioned  year ; 
and  where,  on  their  arrival,  they  were  received  with  much 
kindness  by  their  old  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  West,  and  by 
many  others.  But  there  were  no  kind  feelings  then  exist- 
ing in  England  toward  the  Americans ;  the  difficulties 
which  produced  the  war  of  1812  were  increasing,  the 
Colonel  was  looked  upon  coldly  by  the  British  public,  and, 
although  he  painted  several  pictures  at  good  prices,  a  resi- 
dence of  four  years  had  involved  him  in  debt,  and  proved 
the  necessity  of  his  again  settling  down  in  his  own  country. 
But  the  news  of  the  American  declaration  of  war  was  re- 
ceived in  England  before  he  could  get  away,  and  the  con- 
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sequence  was  that  he  was  detained  in  that  country  until  its 
close  ;  being  restricted  to  a  residence  in  Cheltenham. 

Although  he  still  found  some  employment  in  his  profes- 
sion, his  income  was  not  by  far  sufficient  for  his  support, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  borrow  largely.  In  181G,  he  re- 
turned for  the  last  time  to  the  United  States,  and  again 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He  was 
subsequently  employed  by  Congress  to  paint  the  four  large 
pictures  now  hung  in  the  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol.  The 
subjects  of  these  pictures,  it  will  be  recollected,  were,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence ;  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne, 
at  Saratoga ;  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  at  Yorktown ; 
and  General  Washington's  resignation  of  his  commission,  at 
Annapolis.  The  pictures  were  all  finished  and  placed  in 
their  appropriate  pannels,  in  1828.  But  on  receiving  his 
money  from  Congress,  the  English  friend  who  had  made 
advances  for  him  while  last  abroad,  found  it  necessary  to 
require  payment ;  in  order  to  meet  which,  every  dollar  at 
the  Colonel's  command  was  required,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  dispose  of  lands  for  ten  thousand  dollars,  now  worth  one 
hundred  thousand.  The  consequence  was  his  pecuniary 
ruin. 

Colonel  Trumbull  was  now  seventy-two  years  of  age. 
Yet  his  eye  was  not  dim  nor  his  natural  force  abated  ;  and, 
compelled,  as  it  were,  to  begin  the  world  anew,  he  resolved 
upon  farther  achievements  in  the  arts.  He  determined, 
therefore,  to  paint  a  new  series  of  his  historical  pieces  con 
■  nected  with  the  Revolution,  upon  a  size  six  feet  by  nine,  and 
he  set  about  the  work  with  all  the  apparent  ardor  and  viva- 
city of  youth.  Being  at  all  times  admitted  to  his  rooms, 
we  watched  the  progress  of  those  pictures  with  surprise  and 
admiration.  In  1831,  the  idea  of  forming  a  gallery  of  the 
Colonel's  paintings,  to  be  connected  with  Yale  College,  was 
conceived,  and  an  arrangement  to  that  end  was  soon  after- 
ward completed,  by  which  such  an  annuity  was  secured  to  the 
artist  as  rendered  his  circumstances  comfortable  and  easy 
until  the  close  of  his  life.  Among  the  large  pictures  in  this 
gallery,  are  several  which  have  not  yet  been  named  in  these 
11 
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remarks,  though  works  of  great  character  and  beauty.  Of 
these  we  will  mention  the  Saviour  receiving  and  blessing 
little  children ;  the  Woman  taken  in  Adultery ;  "  Ellen 
Douglas,  her  father,  lover,  and  the  old  harper ;"  and  Peter 
the  Great,  at  Navarre.  Upon  the  completion  of  this  gallery 
the  Colonel  moved  to  New  Haven,  with  a  view  of  spend- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  days  there.  But,  about  eighteen 
months  ago,  he  returned  to  the  city  for  medical  assistance, 
and  continued  to  reside  here,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
months  spent  in  journeying  through  New  England,  until  his 
death,  which  event  has  so  recently  occurred.  He  had  been 
troubled  occasionally  with  dropsy,  for  two  or  three  years 
past.  Since  June  he  had  not  been  abroad,  and  had  been 
gradually  sinking,  but  suffering  no  pain  until  within  a 
week  of  his  decease.  He  died  after  expressing  "  a  hope 
in  the  mercy  of  God,  through  Jesus  Christ." 


■  Calm  was  his  exit : 


Night-dews  fall  not  more  gently  to  the  ground, 
Nor  weary,  worn-out  winds  expire  so  soft. 

In  his  manner.  Colonel  Trumbull  was  a  gentleman  of  the 
old  school ;  somewhat  reserved,  perhaps,  except  when 
among  very  intimate  friends,  but  nevertheless  courteous 
and  affable.  His  bosom  was  the  seat  of  honor  and  truth. 
He  loved  to  take  young  genius  by  the  hand,  and  aid  him 
in  climbing  the  difficult  steep  of  fame. 

Mr.  Stone  said  that  he  had  been  honored  with  Colonel 
Trumbull's  intimacy  and  confidence,  and  that  a  more  sin- 
cerely patriotic  man  he  had  never  known ;  without  guile, 
of  high  and  generous  feelings,  an  elegant  scholar,  a  pun- 
gent writer,  and  a  perfect  gentleman  ;  strictly  honest,  pos- 
sessing fine  feelings  and  the  most  delicate  sensibilities. 

Thus,  one  by  one,  have  the  lights  of  the  Revolutionary 
age  gone  out.  Providence,  however,  has  kindly  permitted 
this  one  to  shine  upon  us  a  long  while  ;  with  peculiar  bril- 
liancy at  first,  and  afterwards,  for  many  years,  with  a  mel- 
lowed lustre  as  it  approached  the  socket.     How  appropri- 
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ately,  at  the  tomb  of  Trumbull,  may  be  recited  the  beautiful 
requiem  of  Collins :  >  . 

How  sleep  the  brave  who  sink  to  rest, 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest ; 
When  Spring  with  dewy  fingers  cold. 
Returns  to  deck  the  hallowed  mould. 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 
By  fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung; 
By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung; 
There  Honor  comes,  a  pilgrim  gray, 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay  ; 
And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair. 
To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there ! 

Mr.  Stone  then  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  have  received  the  intelligence 
of  the  decease  of  their  late  venerable  associate,  Colonel 
Trumbull,  of  Revolutionary  memory,  who  was  an  honorary 
member  and  former  officer  of  this  Institution,  with  the 
deepest  sensibility ;  and  that  they  hold  in  distinguished  re- 
collection his  many  eminent  virtues  and  elevated  qualities, 
as  an  artist,  soldier,  and  statesman. 

Mr.  Lawrence  stated,  in  rising  to  second  the  motion,  that 
it  was  with  no  hope  of  being  able  to  add  force  to  the  elo- 
quent encomium  of  the  gentleman  who  had  preceded  him, 
and  who  had  traced,  with  great  ability,  the  career  of  their 
late  distinguished  associate.  There  were,  however,  circum- 
stances which  especiall)^  connected  Colonel  Trumbull  with 
the  Society.  He  was,  in  the  days  of  Clinton  and  Hosack, 
one  of  the  presiding  officers  of  this  institution  ;  and  Mr. 
Lawrence  well  remembered,  when,  some  twenty  years 
since,  he  himself  first  became  a  member,  frequently  to  have 
seen  that  chair,  now  filled  by  the  venerable  President,  occu- 
pied by  the  departed  worthy.  He  should  not  refer  to  Colonel 
Trumbull's  career,  either  in  arms  or  in  arts  ;  in  both  of  which 
pursuits  he  was,  as  an  American,  a  subject  of  historical  no- 
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tice.  This  duty  had  been  performed  by  Colonel  Stone  ;  but 
he  might  be  permitted,  as  an  evidence  of  the  diversified 
acquirements  and  high  intellect  of  the  deceased,  to  allude, 
in  consequence  of  what  had  fallen  specially  under  his  ow^n 
consideration,  to  his  success  in  a  department  wholly  alien  to 
his  professed  avocations.  The  mover  of  the  resolution  had 
spoken  of  the  station  which  Colonel  Trumbull  (after  his 
initiation  into  public  life  as  the  Secretary  to  the  special 
embassy  of  John  Jay)  occupied,  as  the  arbiter  of  the  com- 
mission under  one  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  '94,  and 
of  the  importance  of  the  awards  made  by  him  as  such. 
Mr.  Lawrence  had,  some  years  ago,  occasion,  while  con- 
ducting very  important  claims  before  the  Commissioners  un- 
der the  last  treaty  with  France,  and  some  of  which  were  an- 
alogous to  those  adjudicated  on  in  England,  to  examine,  at 
the  suggestion  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Wheaton,  the  accomplished 
Minister  at  Berlin,  the  decisions  of  Colonel  Trumbull, 
(copies  of  several  of  which  were  a  few  evenings  since  pre- 
sented to  our  collection,)  and,  though  the  American  Com- 
missioners were  individuals  of  no  less  eminence  than 
Christopher  Gore,  of  Massachusetts,  and  William  Pinckney, 
of  Maryland ;  and  though  Great  Britain  was  represented 
by  two  of  the  most  learned  civilians  of  Doctors  Com- 
mons, the  decisions  of  the  arbiter  were  in  no  wise  inferior, 
in  extent  of  research  or  in  logical  acumen,  to  the  arguments 
of  his  distinguished  associates.  When  we  consider  the 
difference  of  his  education,  in  the  camp  and  as  an  artist, 
from  that  of  these  eminent  professed  jurists,  to  place  him 
in  competition  with  them,  in  their  own  career,  is  assuredly  to 
accord  no  mean  distinction  to  our  late  associate  ;  and, 
Mr.  L.  said,  he  could  not  allow  the  subject  to  be  disposed  of 
without  bearing  testimony  to  the  honor  which  it  implied. 

The  resolution  was  then  unanimously  adopted,  and  or« 
dered  to  be  entered  upon  the  Minutes. 
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Mr.  Jofin  Jay,  from  the  Committee  on  Branch  Associa- 
tions, presented  and  read  the  ibllowing  lleport,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  consideration. 

The  Committee  to  whom  it  was  referred  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  organizing  Branch  Associations,  auxiliary  to 
the  New  York  Historical  Society,  in  the  several  counties  of 
the  State,  respectfully  Report : 

That  they  regard  the  propriety  and  probable  usefulness 
of  the  proposed  measure,  as  too  obvious  to  require  a  length- 
ened argument  in  its  support.  In  the  objects  of  this  insti- 
tution, every  intelligent  inhabitant  of  the  State  must  needs 
feel  some  interest,  for  there  is  no  spot  within  its  boundaries 
excluded  from  its  regards,  and  no  year  has  passed  since  its 
first  discovery,  of  which  it  seeks  not  to  perpetuate  a  record. 
There  is  scarcely  a  village  wdthin  its  wide  extent  that  can- 
not contribute  something  to  that  stock  of  materials  from 
which  the  history  of  New  York  is  yet  to  be  constructed. 
And  both  reason  and  experience  have  taught  us  that  these 
can  in  no  way  be  so  easily  collected,  and  so  permanently 
preserved,  as  through  the  medium  of  associations,  such  as 
ours.  Of  this  the  archives  of  this  Society,  filled  with 
volumes  of  rare  interest,  with  MSS.  of  inappreciable  value, 
and  with  various  relics  of  the  past,  to  which  each  succeed- 
ing year  gives  increasing  interest,  are  a  sufficient  proof 

The  paucity  of  materials  relating  to  the  early  settlement 
and  colonial  transactions  of  New^  York,  and  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  procuring  them,  is  pointedly  mentioned  in  the 
first  preface  to  our  Constitution ;  and  its  framers  could 
hardly  have  anticipated,  that  from  the  dust  and  obscurity  of 
private  repositories  would  have  been  rescued,  through  their 
instrumentality,  so  large  a  mass  of  historical  documents, 
which  might  soon  have  been  lost,  destroyed,  or  scattered  by 
the  indifference  or  negligence  of  the  possessors,  the  separa- 
tion of  families,  and  the  consequent  division  or  mutilation 
of  ancestral  papers. 

There  are,  doubtless,  few  gentlemen  of  liberal  education, 
residing  in  any  part  of  the  State,  who  have  not,  in  the 
11* 
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course  of  their  lives,  become  possessed  of  some  original 
MSS.,  or  rare  books  and  pamphlets,  which  they  would 
readily  part  with  for  the  public  benefit ;  and  the  proposed 
association  would  afford  a  guarantee  for  their  permanent 
preservation,  if  it  be  understood  that  they  are  given  to  the 
New  York  Historical  Society,  but  to  remain  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  particular  branch,  as  long  as  it  may  continue  in 
existence. 

Copies  of  MSS.  by  them  collected,  can  be  furnished  to 
us  whenever  required,  and  reports  of  their  proceedings  may, 
at  stated  intervals,  be  made  to  the  parent  society,  and  by 
them  communicated  to  the  public. 

In  the  advancement  of  the  enterprise  lately  undertaken 
by  us,  of  preparing  a  new  map  of  the  State,  on  which  the 
Indian  names  are  to  be  restored.  Branch  Associations 
may  afford  important  assistance  ;  and  they  will  be  able  to 
collect,  with  great  ease,  local  reminicences,  only  existing, 
perhaps,  at  the  present,  in  the  memories  of  aged  persons, 
whose  places  will  soon  be  vacant,  local  statistics,  and 
topographical  descriptions,  and  sundry  other  minutiae  of 
counties,  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  which,  however  trifling 
they  may  appear,  will  materially  assist  the  future  historian 
of  New  York.  And  if  among  these  Branch  Associations 
a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  research  shall  be  awakened,  akin 
to  that  which  now  animates  this  body,  in  a  few  years  we 
shall  have  gleaned  a  rich  return  of  historic  materials,  from 
a  wide  field,  in  which  hitherto  the  reapers  have  been  few 
and  the  harvest  scanty. 

The  Committee,  at  the  same  time,  believe  that  the  influ- 
ence of  such  societies  will  be  extremely  happy  in  encour- 
aging antiquarian  research  and  literary  efforts,  in  increas- 
ing local  attachments,  and  nurturing  a  love  of  country  ;  and 
verifying  the  sentiments  of  Johnson,  that  "  "Whatever  causes 
the  past,  the  distant,  or  the  future,  to  predominate  over  the 
present,  exalts  us  in  the  scale  of  thinking  beings." 

They  have  reason  to  think  that  Branch  Societies  can  be, 
without  difficulty,  established  immediately,  in  Albany,  Ge- 
neva, Utica,  and  Buffalo,  and  they  respectfully  recommend 
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the  expediency  of  opening  a  correspondence  with  gentle- 
men in  those  vicinities  on  the  subject,  and  that  a  draft  of 
a  Constitution  and  By-Laws  be  proposed  to  them  for 
adoption. 

They  would  further  recommend  the  appointment  of  a 
number  of  gentlemen  as  Corresponding  Members,  for  the 
better  consummation  of  the  proposed  plan. 

[Signed.]        J.  R.  BARTLETT,        ] 

WILLIAM  L.  STONE,  I  Committee. 
JOHN  JAY,  J 

December,  5,  1843. 

The  Secretary  called  the  attention  of  members  to  the 
important  historical  facts  contained  in  the  Lecture  delivered 
before  the  Society,  in  February  last,  by  Mr.  Hoffman,  and 
submitted  a  resolution  that  the  Author  be  requested  to  fur- 
nish a  copy  for  publicaton.     In  submitting  this  motion, 

Mr.  Jay  said,  That  it  had  been  thought  that  the  publica- 
tion of  this  eloquent  and  interesting  paper  might  be  useful, 
in  correcting  some  opinions,  entirely  erroneous,  which  have 
unfortunately  gained  ground  among  us  during  the  last  few 
years,  in  relation  to  the  sources  whence  the  New  Yorkers 
derived  those  prominent  traits  of  energy,  resolution,  and 
honesty  of  purpose,  which  w^ere  so  conspicuously  displayed 
during  the  Revolution.  Mr.  Bancroft,  the  eloquent  and  in- 
genious historian,  has  been  prejudiced  with  the  idea  that 
our  ancestors  obtained  all  the  virtues  they  possessed  from 
New  England,  and  that  their  every  excellence  could  be 
traced  to  the  Puritans.  And  many  intelligent  persons  at 
the  present  day  labor  under  the  same  mistake.  Mr.  Hoff- 
man, without  the  slightest  detraction  from  the  fame  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  vindicates  the  just  claims  of  our  owii  an- 
cestors. He  shows  that  Holland  was  the  parent  of  New 
York  ;  that  that  country  had  been  successively  the  asylum 
of  those  who  fled,  for  religion's  sake,  from  England,  Scot- 
land, France,  and  Germany ;  that  the  free  interchange  of 
opinion  among  the  refugees  had  awakened  a  love  of  free- 
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dom  and  spirit  of  resistance  to  oppression  unknown  in  the 
neighboring  states  of  Europe  ;  that  the  emigrants  to  New 
York  were  chiefly  from  the  ports  of  Holland  ;  that  they 
spoke  her  language,  intermarried  with  her  children,  and 
brought  with  them  associations  of  Dutch  valor  and  Dutch 
honesty. 

Mr.  Stone  seconded  the  motion  for  other  reasons  than 
those  mentioned  by  Mr.  Jay,  although  he  too  was  in  favor 
of  giving  to  the  "  Niew  Nederlandters,"  and  the  Huguenot 
settlers  at  Paltz  and  New  Rochelle,  their  due  meed  of  hon- 
orable remembrance,  for  the  excellent  traits  transmitted  to 
their  descendants.  But  the  lecture  of  Mr.  Hoffman  was 
particularly  valuable  for  the  portraiture  of  Leisler,  who 
acted  a  worthy  part,  and  whose  murder  was  most  unjusti- 
fiable.    The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  following  Memorial,  presented  to  the  Legislature 
at  its  last  session,  was  placed  on  record. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York — The  memorial  of  the  Historical  Society  of  New 
York  respectfully  showeth : 

That  the  Society  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  important 
objects  of  the  Agency  instituted  by  the  Legislature,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining,  abroad,  documents  M^hich  are  indis- 
pensable for  a  correct  and  complete  colonial  history  of 
New  York :  And  that  the  communications  laid  before  the 
Legislature  during  the  late  extra  session,  give  a  most  satis- 
factory account  of  the  progress  made  by  the  respectable 
and  and  intelligent  agent  appointed  to  this  mission,  and  a 
clear  and  correct  statement  of  what  remains  to  be  done, 
and  of  the  expense  necessary  for  that  object. 

Private  communications  have  also  been  received,  from 
time  to  time,  by  members  of  this  Society,  from  Mr.  Brod- 
head,  containing  detailed  and  highly  interesting  accounts 
of  his  researches.  The  President  of  the  Society,  who  had 
it  in  charge,  in  the  year  1827,  to  make  analogous  enquiries 
in  behalf  of  another  State,  can  bear  testimony  both  to  the 
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great  mass,  and  to  the  paramount  importance  of  the  docu- 
ments in  the  British  archives,  which  relate  to  New  York. 
And  the  favorable  state  of  the  relations  between  the  two 
countries,  and  the  liberal  disposition  evinced  by  the  British 
Government,  offer,  at  this  time,  an  opportunity  of  obtaining 
all  the  documents  that  are  wanted,  which  should  be  im- 
proved. 

The  Historical  Society,  therefore,  respectfully  prays  the 
Honorable  Legislature  to  make  an  additional  appropriation, 
that  may  be  fully  adequate  to  the  speedy  accomplishment 
of  this  national  object,  and  enable  the  Agent  to  obtain 
transcrips  of  all  the  documents,  without  exception,  relating 
to  New  York,  which  may  be  found  in  the  British  archives, 
either  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  of  the  Secretaries  of  State. 

And  your  Memorialists,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever 
pray,  &c. 

January  9,  1843. 

ALBERT  GALLATIN,  President. 

John  Jay,  Secretary. 


SUPPLEMENT, 


ANNUAL  MEETING,  JANUARY  2d,  1844. 

THE  PRESIDENT  IN  THE  CHAIR. 

The  Officers  of  the  last  year  were  unanimously  re-elected. 

The  annual  reports  were  read  and  ordered  to  be  published. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  De  Witt  read  a  paper  and  exhibited  a  num- 
ber of  original  documents,  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
colony  of  New  York,  under  the  Dutch  government. 

Mr.  De  Peyster,  Foreign  Secretary,  read  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Lemon,  of  the  "  State  Paper  Office,"  London,  acknowledg- 
ing his  election  as  an  honorary  member  of  this  Society,  and 
giving  information  of  the  progress  made  by  Mr.  Brodhead, 
the  historical  agent  of  the  state,  in  transcribing  documents 
in  that  department. 

Mr.  Folsom  presented  an  original  autograph  petition  to 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  from  John  Eliot,  the 
Apostle  to  the  Indians. 

The  iollowing  accessions  to  the  library  since  the  last 
meeting,  were  announced : 

DONATIONS. 

L  Supplement  to  the  Bibliotheca  Americana  Nova.  Parti. 

Additions  and  Corrections.    1701  to  1800.    London,  1841. 

8vo. 
2.  The  Simple  Cobler  of  Agawam  in  America,  &c.  &c.  By 

Theodore  de  la  Guard.     Original  edition.      Small  4to. 

1647. — From  O.  Rich,  Esq.,  London. 
Notice  sur  la  Colonic  de  la  Nouvelle  Suede.    Par  H.  Ter- 

naux-Compans.  8vo.  Paris,  1843. — From  the  Author. 
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1.  Dutch  Testament,  with  Psalms  and  Catechism. 

2.  Charter  (on  Parchment)  for  forming  a  Branch  of  the 
Tammany  Society  in  Philadelphia. 

3.  Charter  for  the  same  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. — From 
J.  R.  Hardenhrook,  Esq. 

Vocabulary  of  Indian  names. — From  Dr.  Thomson. 

1.  The  Ethnological  Society.  List  of  Officers  and  members, 
with  extracts  from  the  laws,  &c.  &c.     London. 

2.  Dr.  Ernest  DielTenbach  on  the  Study  of  Ethnology. 
Read  before  the  Ethnological  Society.     London. 

3.  Queries  respecting  the  human  race,  to  be  addressed  to 
travellers  and  others.  Drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  the 
British  Association.  1839. — Frojn  Dr.  Thomas  Hodgkin, 
of  London. 

1.  Compte  General  de  L' Administration  de  la  Justice  Civil 
et  Commerciale  en  France.   1841.  4to.  Paris,  1843. 

2.  Compte  General  de  L' Administration  de  la  Justice  Crimi- 
nelle  en  France.  1841.  4to.  Paris.  1843. — From 
Henry  Ledyard,  Esq.,  Charge  d' Affaires,    Paris. 

1.  Tableau  Decennal  du  Commerce  de  la  France  avec  ses 
Colonies,  et  les  Puissances  Etrangeres,  1827  a  1836. 
Paris,  4to.  1838. 

2.  Compte  General  de  L' Administration  des  Finances.  1837. 
4to.  Paris.     1838. 

3.  Rapport  concernant  la  Fabrication  et  la  vente  exclusive 
du  Tabac.  4to.  Paris.     1843. 

4.  Commission  pour  I'examen  des  Questions  relatives  a  I'Es- 
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INAUGURAL   ADDRESS 


HON.    ALBERT    GALLATIN, 

DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE 

NEW    YORK    HISTORICAL    SOCIETY, 

FEBRUARY  7,  1843. 


ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen, 

I  return  you  my  thanks  for  the  honour  you  have 
been  pleased  to  confer  on  me.  Yet,  at  my  advanced  age, 
with  a  feeble  health  and  impaired  faculties,  I  can  only  be 
the  nominal  President  of  this  Society  ;  and,  in  addressing 
you  on  this  occasion,  I  am  unable  to  offer  to  your  considera- 
tion any  but  some  crude  observations  of  a  general  nature. 

The  history  of  the  inhabitants  of  European  descent  of  the 
United  States  is  naturally  divided  into  two  Periods,  under 
the  Colonial  Government,  and  since  they  became  an  Inde- 
pendent Nation.  The  most  conspicuous  portion  of  our  an- 
nals is  that  which  unites  those  two  Periods,  the  transition 
from  one  to  the  other.  In  my  view  of  the  subject,  it  com- 
prehends near  thirty  years,  embracing  not  only  those  of  ac- 
tual warfare,  but  also  the  controversy  which  preceded  it,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Government,  which  com- 
pleted the  Revolution. 

This  great  event  differs,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
effected,  in  its  origin,  its  object,  and  its  results,  from  every 
other  Revolution  on  record.  It  was  not  accompanied  by  the 
disorders,  or  polluted  by  the  excesses,  usual  concomitants  of 
civil  contests  ;  and  it  almost  immediately  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  a  foreign,  instead  of  a  civil  war.     It  was  compara- 


lively  attended  but  with  few  changes  in  the  laws  and  social 
state,  in  the  political  and  religious  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try. It  has  appeared  to  me,  that  its  principal  characteristic 
consists  in  the  happy  union  of  the  love  of  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence, with  that  of  order  and  a  profound  respect  for  law  ; 
that  this  National  feature  may  be  traced  to  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  country,  and  that  it  has  continued  to  exert  a 
most  beneficial  influence  to  this  day.  This  is  the  topic 
which  I  wish  briefly  to  illustrate. 

It  was  under  that  influence  that,  in  all  the  remonstrances 
against  those  acts  of  Great  Britain  which  preceded  the  war  of 
Independence,  the  Americans  neither  alluded  to  the  restraints 
and  inconveniences  of  the  Colonial  Government,  as  it  existed 
prior  to  those  acts,  nor  appealed  to  the  indefeasible  Rights  of 
Men.  They  only  claimed  those  rights,  to  which  they  were 
entitled  as  British  subjects,  and  such  as  had  till  then  been 
uniformly  recognized.  Even,  when  stating,  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  the  grievances  and  oppressive  acts 
which  compelled  them  to  dissolve  the  Union  with  Great 
Britain,  the  enumeration  is  confined  to  those  which  had  oc- 
curred since  the  accession  of  the  reigning  King. 

It  was  only  when  no  other  means  were  left  for  redress, 
than  a  separation  from  the  British  Empire,  and  when  a  resort 
to  physical  force  and  actual  war  had  already  taken  place, 
that,  in  declaring  their  Independence,  they  asserted  the 
principle,  "  That  men  were  created  equal,  and  were  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights  ;  that  Gov- 
ernments derived  their  just  rights  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed  ;  and  that  whenever  any  form  of  Government  be- 
came destructive  of  these  ends,  it  was  the  right  of  the  people 
to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  Government." 

These  fundamental  principles  have  been  recognised  in  all 


our  Constitutions,  and  are  considered  as  inconlestible  by 
every  American.  On  such  momentous  an  event,  as  that  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  common  Government  by  which  Great 
Britain  and  America  were  united,  an  appeal  to  these  princi- 
ples was  absolutely  necessary,  both  in  order  to  justify  the 
act  and  for  the  purpose  of  embodying  the  whole  Nation  in  its 
support.  It  is  believed  that  it  will  be  found,  that  this  is  the 
only  occasion  in  the  American  history,  on  which  a  practical 
application  of  those  principles  has  been  resorted  to  ;  and  that 
all  the  alterations  and  modifications  of  our  internal  institu- 
tions, whether  general  or  local,  religious  or  political,  have, 
from  the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  been  effected  with- 
out violence,  without  resort  to  physical  force,  and  uniformly 
in  conformity  with  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  existing  Laws 
or  Constitutions. 

In  the  several  State  Constitutions,  contemporaneous  with 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  hardly  any  innovation  was 
made  in  the  internal  existing  institutions,  which  was  not 
rendered  necessary  by  that  act.  They  relate  principally  to 
the  organization  of  the  Executive  department,  or  to  such 
other  powers  as  had  theretofore  been  exercised  by  the 
British  Government. 

A  strong  proof  of  the  assertion,  that  the  primary,  if  not 
the  sole  immediate  object  of  the  Revolution,  was  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  British  connexion,  and  not  a  change  in  the  inter- 
nal institutions  of  the  country,  is  to  be  found  in  the  remark- 
able fact,  that  two  of  the  Colonies  did  not  find  it  necessary 
to  establish  any  new  Constitution,  and  remained,  at  that 
time  and  during  a  half  century  longer,  under  the  form  of 
government  established  by  the  Charters  which  they  had 
received  from  Great  Britain.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious. 
The  Crown  had  not,  in  the  Charters  of  Connecticut  and 


Rhode  Island,  reserved  to  itself,  either  any  control  over  the 
acts  of  internal  policy  emanating  from  the  Colonial  Legis- 
lative Bodies,  or  even  any  share  in  the  Executive  Power. 
In  neither,  did  the  laws  made  by  their  own  Legislatures  re- 
quire the  Regal  sanction ;  and,  in  both,  the  selection  of  the 
Executive  Magistrate  and  Council,  instead  of  belonging  to 
the  King,  was  left  to  the  Colonies  themselves.  Both  might 
almost  have  been  considered  as  republics  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Great  Britain;  subject,  however,  to  the  general  Co- 
lonial restraints  over  their  commerce,  and  to  the  condition, 
that  their  laws  should  not  be  contrary  and  repugnant  to 
those  of  England.  And  as  these  restraints  and  that  condi- 
tion were  abrogated  by  the  act  of  Independence  itself,  no- 
thing more  was  necessary  at  the  time,  on  the  part  of  those 
two  Colonies,  than  their  adhesion  to  that  act,  and  their  co- 
operation in  carrying  it  into  effect. 

Another  reason  may  indeed  be  adduced  for  the  adherence 
to  those  Charters,  but  in  no  respect  inconsistent  with  that 
which  has  now  been  assigned.  During  the  general  warfare 
carried  on,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  against  Charters  generally,  those  of  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island  had  been  preserved,  and  they  were  on 
that  account  held  in  special  veneration. 

But  however  limited  may  have  been  the  immediate  ob- 
ject of  the  American  Revolution,  its  great  and  general  influ- 
ence is  well  known.  After  a  lapse  of  years,  the  Consti- 
tutions which  had  been  at  first  adopted,  had  ceased  to 
harmonize,  in  some  respects,  with  the  national  feelings  and 
character.  It  is  believed,  that  there  is  hardly  a  single  one 
which  has  not  been  altered  or  modified.  A  critical  exami- 
nation of  that  branch  of  the  subject  cannot  be  expected  on 
this  occasion.     I  will  confine  myself  to  a  few  States,  and  to 


a  single  point.  In  every  instance  known  to  me,  the  right  of 
suffrage  has  been  extended  and  the  inequaUties  of  represen- 
tation have  been  corrected.  I  may  speak  with  certainty  in 
reference  to  the  States  of  New- York,  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  South  Carolina. 

In  all  of  them,  either  the  one  or  the  other,  in  some,  both 
those  objects  have  been  effected.  And,  in  every  instance, 
without  exception,  these  and  all  the  other  alterations  which 
have  taken  place,  have  been  made,  not  only  in  the  most  or- 
derly manner,  but  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  Constitu- 
tion or  laws  previously  existing. 

Thus,  for  instance,  in  Virginia,  the  inequality  of  repre- 
sentation, and  the  injustice  of  confining  the  right  of  suffrage 
to  freeholders,  which  had  been  denounced  sixty  years  ago, 
had  at  last  become  a  subject  of  general  complaint.  The 
parties  aggrieved  did  nothing  more  than  remonstrate  and 
persevere  in  their  remonstrances.  It  is  but  few  years,  since 
both  evils  were  corrected  by  a  Convention  convoked  for 
that  special  purpose  ;  and  the  members  of  that  Convention 
were  elected  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  old 
Constitution ;  that  is  to  say.  by  freeholders  alone,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  old  and  defective  rule  of  representation,  which 
gave  to  every  county,  however  differing  in  population,  the 
same  number  of  delegates.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  those 
who  were  aggrieved  used  no  other  weapon  than  the  right 
of  petition,  and,  on  the  other,  those  who  were  in  the  exclu- 
sive possession  of  power,  spontaneously  yielded  to  public 
opinion  and  to  a  sense  of  justice. 

That,  which  has  now  been  said  of  Virginia,  is  equally 
true  with  respect  to  all  the  States,  whose  Constitutions  have 
been  altered,  and  in  reference  to  all  the  alterations  which 
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have  been  made,  whether  for  the  purposes  above  stated,  or 
for  any  other  object.  It  is  equally  true  of  at  least  one  of 
the  States  which  had  no  other  Constitutions  but  their  Char- 
ters. Notwithstanding  the  well-known  attachment  of  the 
people  of  Connecticut  to  their  ancient  customs,  the  requisite 
change  was  effected  in  that  State,  in  the  same  orderly  man- 
ner and  through  the  same  means.  There  has  been  every- 
where a  salutary  and  peaceable  reform,  no  where  a  revo- 
lution. 

A  still  more  difficult  task  had  been  previously  performed. 
The  several  British  Colonies  of  America  had  been  bound 
together  by  no  other  legal  tie  than  as  being  members  of  the 
same  Empire.  When  the  separation  took  place,  this  was 
dissolved  ;  and  each  Colony  became,  and  considered  itself, 
a  distinct  and  independent  sovereign  State.  United  by  a 
common  and  imminent  danger,  they  succeeded  in  asserting 
and  obtaining  independence,  without  the  aid  of  a  Central 
efficient  Government.  The  inefficiency  became  apparent 
as  soon  as  the  danger  was  removed.  But  the  difficulty  of 
inducing  thirteen  independent  States  voluntarily  to  surren- 
der a  part  of  their  sovereignty  was  immense.  We  all  know 
the  steady  opposition  to  any  such  concession,  by  Holland,  so 
long  as  she  was  a.  Republic, — by  Switzerland  to  this  day. 
The  general  tendency  of  Republics  has  ever  been  subdi- 
vision rather  than  union ;  and  we  see  a  striking  proof  of  it 
in  the  new  States  of  Spanish  America.  I  cannot  call  to  my 
recollection  any  other  instance,  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
but  that  of  these  States,  in  which  such  a  voluntary  surrender 
of  sovereignty  has  taken  place.  It  was  effected  here,  not- 
withstanding the  efforts  of  those  whose  personal  interests 
and  influence  were  affected  by  the  change,  and  notwith- 
standing the  honest  opposition  of  many  sincere  patriots,  who 
apprehended  a  complete  consolidation  and  a  total  subver- 


sion  of  local  laws,  of  local  institutions,  and  of  State  rights. 
I  verily  believe  that,  if  much  longer  delayed,  our  happy 
Union  would  have  become  impossible. 

But  it  is  less  the  event  itself,  than  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  accomplished,  that  comes  within  the  scope  of  that  view 
of  the  subject,  to  which  I  have  been  desirous  to  call  your 
attention.  That  wonderful  change  was  effected,  precisely 
in  the  same  orderly  manner,  as  the  reforms  of  the  several 
State  Constitutions.  No  other  weapons  were  used  but  ar- 
gument ;  and  the  assent  of  each  State  separately,  was  suc- 
cessively obtained,  through  the  medium  of  Conventions 
freely  elected  in  each  State  for  that  special  purpose.  A 
universal  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  the  People,  thus  regu- 
larly expressed,  immediately  followed.  And  the  establish- 
ment of  a  General  Government,  for  general  and  national  pur- 
poses, substituted  for  the  analogous  Powers  which  Great 
Britain  had  formerly  exercised,  was  the  end  and  completion 
of  the  American  Revolution. 

Far  different  was  the  immediate  result  of  those  in  other 
countries,  which  we  have  seen,  or  which  are  best  known  to 
us.  Whether  in  England,  in  France,  or  in  Spanish  America, 
they  all  did,  for  a  while  at  least,  terminate  in  Military  Des- 
potism. When  recollecting,  or  viewing  those  usurpations 
by  military  chiefs,  every  American  must  return  his  humble 
thanks  to  the  kind  Providence,  which,  instead  of  a  Crom- 
well or  a  Bonaparte,  blessed  the  people  of  these  States 
with  a  Washington.  Nothing  I  might  say  can  add  to  the 
reputation  of  that  great  and  good  man.  But,  as  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  there  were  virtuous  and  patriotic  men  in  other 
countries,  and  some  of  an  opposite  character  in  this,  it  be- 
longs to  my  subject  to  inquire  into  the  causes  which,  in  the 
natural  course  of  events,  led  to  this  result. 
2 
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What  was  the  particular  characteristic  which,  more  than 
any  other,  distinguished  General  Washington,  and  enabled 
him  to  exercise  such  beneficial  influence  over  the  destinies 
of  his  country  ?  Not  any  extraordinary  amount  of  acquired 
knowledge  :  he  was  neither  a  classical  scholar,  nor  a  man 
of  science.  Nor  was  he  endowed  either  with  those  splendid 
powers  of  eloquence,  which  have  elevated  many  of  our  dis- 
tinguished citizens  to  their  stations,  nor  with  those  other 
qualifications  more  showy  than  solid,  which  generally  dazzle 
mankind.  It  is  a  most  rare  occurrence  in  the  pages  of  his- 
tory ;  it  is  most  refreshing,  it  is  the  glory  of  America,  that 
his  was  the  superiority  of  Virtue,  in  his  public  career,  of 
Political  Virtue.  A  profound,  I  had  almost  said,  an  innate 
sense  of  Justice ;  on  all  public  occasions,  a  perfect  control 
over  his  naturally  strong  passions  ;  above  all,  a  most  com- 
plete and  extraordinary  self-abnegation.  When  called  upon 
to  decide,  it  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  the  effect,  which  the 
decision  might  have  on  his  future  prospects,  on  his  popular- 
ity to  which  he  was  not  insensible,  on  posthumous  fame 
which  he  cherished,  yielded  to  a  sense  of  Justice  and  a  re- 
gard for  the  public  good.  Personal  consequences  and  con- 
siderations were  not  even  thought  of ;  they  never  crossed  his 
mind  ;  they  were  altogether  obliterated.  And  yet  these,  and 
his  other  eminent  qualifications,  would  not,  alone,  have  been 
sufficient  to  produce  the  great  and  general  results  to  which 
I  have  alluded. 

There  have  been,  at  times,  men  who  were  in  advance  of 
their  age :  some  threw  seeds  which  in  due  time  fructified  ; 
and  their  labors  have  been  appreciated  by  posterity :  but,  in 
their  own  times,  they  produced  no  effect.  It  is  believed, 
that  no  man  who  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of 
this  world,  ever  acquired  a  paramount  influence  over  his 
contemporaries,  who  did  not  represent  the  opinions  and  feel- 
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ings  of  the  nation  which  he  governed.  If  it  be  permitted 
to  Man  to  glory  in  any  thing,  the  Americans  have  a  right  to 
be  proud  of  Washington  ;  less  on  account  of  his  having 
been  born  amongst  them,  than  because  he  was  selected,  and, 
during  his  whole  career,  sustained  by  the  people  ;  because 
they  adhered  to  him  in  war  and  in  peace,  under  the  most 
adverse  circumstances  as  well  as  in  prosperity.  Never  could 
he  have  been  thus  chosen  and  constantly  supported,  had 
he  not  been  the  type  and  representative  of  the  American 
People. 

He,  his  associates,  the  generation  in  which  he  lived,  had 
all  been  born  and  educated,  and  their  habits,  opinions,  and 
character  had  been  formed  under  the  Colonial  Government. 
It  is  to  our  Colonial  history  that  we  must  resort,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  understanding  how  the  National  character  was 
formed  and  gradually  modified. 

Chroniclers  generally  take  notice  only  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous events  of  their  times  :  but  the  occurrences  of  every 
day  are  not  adverted  to.  We  have  abundant  documents 
concerning  the  Indian  and  foreign  wars  ;  in  most  States,  but 
few  which  throw  any  light  on  internal  life  and  manners,  or 
even  on  the  gradual  modifications  in  their  opinions  and  habits, 
which  had  made  the  Americans  what  they  were  when  the 
war  of  Independence  took  place.  To  collect  and  cause  to 
be  published  every  public  record,  or  other  relic  which  may 
add  to  our  information  on  that  important  subject,  is  one  of 
the  principal  objects  of  this  Society.  Yet  enough  is  already 
known,  to  enable  us  to  trace  to  the  first  settlers  of  the  Colo- 
nies, the  primary  causes  of  that  characteristic  feature  which 
is  the  subject  of  this  address. 

A  few  emigrants  to  a  land  inhabited  only  by  Savage  Tribes, 
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in  many  instances  without  any  assistance  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  their  native  country^  found  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  establish  some  regulations,  some  form  of  Government 
among  themselves.  United  by  a  community  of  interest, 
with  no  striking  inequality  amongst  themselves,  and  soon 
brought  to  the  same  level  by  the  situation  in  which  they 
were  placed,  their  first  regulations  must  necessarily  have 
been  founded  on  the  principle  of  equal  rights.  But  those 
emigrants  came  also  from  that  country  which  must  be  ac- 
knowledged to  have,  even  at  that  time,  enjoyed  the  best  form 
of  government  then  existing.  They  brought  with  them  the 
trial  by  jury  and  the  germ  of  an  equal  representative  gov- 
ernment. 

Nor  must  the  debt  of  gratitude  be  denied  where  it  is  just- 
ly due.  In  all  the  British  Colonies  of  this  Continent,  whe- 
ther in  those  already  alluded  to,  or  in  those  known  by  the 
name  of  regal  or  proprietary,  representative  Assemblies, 
elected  by  the  people,  were,  from  the  beginning  of  coloniza- 
tion, everywhere  established,  to  whom  the  power  was  con- 
ceded to  tax  themselves,  to  manage  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  Colony,  and  to  make  such  laws  as  to  them  should  seem 
best  adapted  to  its  situation.  And  although  this  power  was, 
in  most  Colonies,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Crown, 
and  this  was  often  injuriously  exercised,  yet,  so  far  at  least 
as  respected  the  internal  concerns  of  the  Colonies,  it  might 
prevent,  but  did  not  impose  new  laws. 

All  the  Colonies  were  not  originally  settled  by  English 
emigrants.  This  State  is  the  principal  exception  ;  and  it 
most  Providentially  happened,  that  its  first  settlers  came 
from  the  only  other  European  country,  whence  emigrants 
could  come,  in  which  the  principles  of  liberty,  though  under 
a  different  form,  were  already  recognized  and  established. 
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May  I  be  permitted  to  add,  with  perfect  good  will  to- 
wards all,  without  the  slightest  allusion  to  dogmas  and  mat- 
ters of  faith,  in  reference  only  to  temporal  concerns  and  to 
the  freer  expansion  of  the  faculties  of  man,  that  it  was  a 
most  propitious  circumstance,  that  all  the  first  settlers  should 
have  come  from  Protestant  countries. 

A  thorough  examination  of  the  laws  first  passed  in  all  the 
several  Colonies,  and  of  their  successive  modifications,  whe- 
ther carried  into  effect  or  prevented  by  the  Crown,  appears  to 
me  necessary  in  order  to  understand  the  gradual  formation  of 
the  national  character.  My  own  opportunities  in  that  re- 
spect have  extended  only  to  the  Colonial  laws  of  two  of  the 
States.  Some  of  these  do  not  harmonize  with  the  public 
opinion  of  this  day :  but  all  of  them  bear  the  impress  of 
having  been  respectively  adapted  to  the  situation  of  the 
country,  and  in  accordance  with  the  general  habits  and 
feelings  of  the  times.  The  habitual  submission  to  law, 
which  indubitably  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
affords  a  conclusive  proof,  that  the  Colonial  laws,  considered 
as  a  whole,  had  been  fitted  to  the  occasions,  had  won  the 
affections,  and  commanded  the  veneration  of  the  people. 

The  age  of  nations  is  not  counted  by  years  but  by  genera- 
tions. Their  education,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  is  the  work 
of  time.  An  immediate  transition  from  slavery  to  liberty  is 
impracticable.  In  all  the  revolutions  which  have  taken 
place  in  our  own  time,  in  countries  which  had  been  governed 
by  physical  force,  or  by  partial  and  unequal  laws,  odious  to 
the  people  at  large,  the  greatest  excesses  and  convulsions 
have  ensued  whenever  that  physical  force  was  withdrawn. 
A  few  enlightened  and  patriotic  men  were  wholly  unequal 
to  the  task  of  converting  at  once  into  freemen  a  People 
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educated  under  such  a  government  as  that  which  had  been 
established  in  Spanish  America. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  States  had,  on  the  contrary,  from 
the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  acquired  the  habit,  in 
their  Representative  Assemblies,  in  their  Tovv^n  and  County 
Meetings,  to  discuss  and  to  have  a  share  in  the  management 
of  their  public  concerns.  They  had  learned  the  difficult  art 
to  know  how,  they  had  become  capable  to  govern  them- 
selves. And  from  the  time  when  Independence  was  de- 
clared, they  have,  unrestrained  by  any  external  control, 
exercised  that  power. 

Instead  of  those  convulsions  which  had  seemed  to  be  the 
unavoidable  consequence  of  any  great  Revolution,  America 
presented  the  spectacle  of  a  Confederation  of  extensive  and 
powerful  Republics,  voluntarily  strengthening  their  bond  of 
Union,  and  peaceably  settling  under  regular  and  orderly  In- 
stitutions. Governments  were  exhibited,  from  which  every 
trace  of  hereditary  authority  had  been  expunged,  in  which 
all  the  Powers  emanated  from  the  People,  under  which  a 
more  unrestrained  freedom  of  action  was  left  to  individuals 
than  had  ever  been  supposed  to  be  safe  or  practicable  ;  and 
which,  in  practice,  were  just  towards  other  Nations,  faithful 
to  their  engagements,  wisely  and  efficiently  administered 
without  the  aid  of  a  standing  army,  and  without  being  sus- 
tained by  any  other  coercive  means  than  the  moral  force  of 
Law.  Here  was  a  country,  where,  during  a  period  of  near 
sixty  years,  it  had  not  been  found  necessary  to  suspend  in  a 
single  instance  that  palladium  of  personal  liberty,  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  and  where  not  a  single  drop  of  blood  had 
been  shed  on  the  scaffold  for  political  offences  ;  where  also 
the  most  unlimited  liberty  of  conscience  was  allowed,  and 
Religion,  neither  aided,  disturbed,  or  corrupted  by  an  alii- 
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ancc  with  Political  Institutions,  was  left  to  stand  on  the  Rock 
of  its  own  unshakeable  foundation  ;  and  where,  at  the  same 
time,  a  profound  religious  feeling  pervaded  and  influenced 
the  whole  community.  America  justly  became,  for  all 
liberal  minds  a  subject  of  exultation,  wherever  liberty  pene- 
trated a  model  for  imitation,  everywhere  the  hope  of  man- 
kind. 

An  attempt  to  inquire  into  the  duties  imposed  on  our 
legislators,  into  the  principles  of  legislation  necessary 
for  preserving  the  veneration  in  which  Law  is  held,  and 
for  ensuring  a  continuance  of  those  unparalleled  blessings, 
would  carry  me  far  beyond  the  scope  of  this  address.  Yet 
I  ask  your  indulgence  for  some  desultory  remarks,  perhaps 
necessary  in  order  that  I  may  not  be  misunderstood. 

If  it  be  unjustifiable,  unless  for  the  most  important  pur- 
poses, and  when  no  other  means  remain  of  obtaining  re- 
dress, to  resort  to  an  appeal  to  the  People  in  their  primary 
capacity,  and  to  incur  the  risks  of  civil  war  and  of  a  disso- 
lution of  the  State  ;  we  find  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  abundant  proofs,  that,  in  almost  every  case, 
those  convulsions  had  their  origin  in  the  ambition,  the  cu- 
pidity, or  the  obstinacy  of  those  who  happened  to  have  en- 
grossed all  the  powers  of  the  State.  Our  own  experience 
teaches  us  that,  under  our  Institutions,  Revolutions  may 
always  be  prevented  by  timely  and  spontaneous  reforms. 
And  the  provisions  now  generally  inserted  in  our  Constitu- 
tions, for  obtaining  by  an  orderly  process  the  alterations  that 
may  become  necessary,  would  seem  to  have  removed  the 
danger  of  a  resort  to  any  other  means. 

Power  is  ever  apt  to  corrupt  those  who  are  in  possession 
of  it.     The  danger  of  its  being  abused  necessarily  lies,  under 
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every  form  of  government,  in  that  quarter  vphere  the  Su- 
premacy resides.  AUhough  the  fundamental  principle  of 
our  Institutions  protects  us  against  the  most  fruitful  and 
common  causes  of  oppression,  it  cannot  alone  afford  at  all 
times  perfect  security.  A  perfect  form  of  government  and 
a  perfect  administration  are  unattainable  by  imperfect  crea- 
tures. A  majority  may  err  ;  it  may  oppress  the  minority  ; 
and  the  Representative  may  abuse  his  trust.  We  must  ex- 
pect and  submit  to  temporary  excitements  and  aberrations. 
But  the  principle,  that  all  Powers  should  emanate  from  the 
People,  is  not  a  question  of  expediency  :  it  is  a  natural  right. 
And  we  may  hope,  that,  as  such,  it  will  ever  be  found  to 
contain  within  itself  a  sufficient  remedy  for  the  abuses  to 
which  it  is  liable. 

Absolute  dominion  cannot  be  safely  lodged  any  where  : 
but  delegated  Power  may  be  restricted  and  divided.  Some 
restrictions  have  been  laid  by  our  Constitutions  on  the  Le- 
gislative body,  and  others  might  perhaps  be  advantageously 
added.  Under  no  circumstances,  should  unlimited  authority 
be  entrusted  to  any  one  body  of  men.  "  The  concentration 
of  all  the  powers  of  Government  in  the  same  hands  is  des- 
potism." The  Legislative  Body,  which  prescribes  the  gen- 
eral rule,  should,  not  be  permitted  either  to  apply  it,  or  to 
make  exceptions  for  special  cases,  for  or  against  particular 
classes.  Legislation  should  be  limited  to  its  own  sphere, 
imposing  only  necessary  and  salutary  restraints,  not  harrass- 
ing  and  disgusting  individuals  by  multiplied  innovations  and 
regulations  at  best  of  doubtful  utility,  and  not  interfering  in 
the  management  of  their  own  concerns,  with  the  free  action 
of  men,  unless  where  it  infringes  the  rights  of  others. 

But  I  perceive  that  I  am  insensibly  led  into  minute  de- 
tails.    It  may  not  be  possible  to  reduce  to  a  single  principle 
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the  duties  of  Legislators.  If  there  be  one,  to  which  there 
is  no  exception,  to  which  all  others  are  subordinate,  from 
which  almost  all  others  seem  naturally  to  flow,  it  is  a  strict 
adherence  lo  Justice.  It  is  hardly  possible,  that  laws  found- 
ed in  justice  should  be  oppressive,  unequal  or  special.  Every 
deviation  from  that  principle,  in  whatever  shape  or  under 
whatever  pretence,  successively  leads  to  others  ;  so  that  it 
might  ultimately  happen,  that  no  scruple  would  be  felt  in 
passing  iniquitous  laws,  that  public  and  private  confidence 
might  be  destroyed,  respect  for  Law  be  converted  into  con- 
tempt, and  the  basis  of  our  institutions  be  shaken  in  its  foun- 
dation, by  the  general  demoralization  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity. The  lawgivers  need  never  fear  to  confide  in  the  sense 
of  justice  of  the  People.  There  they  will  find  a  responding 
chord  ;  for,  in  every  human  heart  has  God  implanted  that 
consciousness,  which  makes  him  a  responsible  agent,  and  if 
not  perverted  by  his  own  passions,  by  his  rulers,  or  his 
guides,  enables  and  induces  him  to  prefer  right  to  wrong. 
In  every  ascertained  instance  where  a  contrary  result  has 
occurred  in  the  United  States,  its  origin  may  be  traced  to 
some  antecedent  course  of  Legislation,  corrupt,  unjust,  or 
extravagant.  In  many  cases,  reckless  expenditure  and  the 
abuse  of  public  credit  have  been  sufficient,  ultimately  to  im- 
pair the  moral  feeling  of  the  People,  Abroad,  they  have,  in 
one  instance,  been  the  immediate  cause  of  a  great  Revolu- 
tion. 

In  tracing  this  hasty  and  imperfect  sketch,  I  have  confined 
myself  almost  exclusively  to  a  review  of  the  great  eflfects 
produced  by  that  respect  for  law,  which  distinguishes  the 
American  People,  and  is  so  habitual  that  we  may  not  be  fully 
sensible  of  its  inestimable  advantages  :  and  I  have  not  ad- 
verted to  other  causes,  which  have  co-operated  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  National  character  and  of  our  political  Institu- 
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tions.  But  I  cannot  conclude,  without  reminding  you,  that 
no  nation  was  ever  placed  in  a  situation  so  favorable  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Government  founded  in  justice  and  on 
equal  rights,  and  for  accomplishing  the  object  for  which  they 
seem  to  have  been  selected,  than  the  People  of  the  United 
States.  Let  us  never  forget  that,  to  that  Divine  Providence 
which  guided  the  steps  of  the  first  emigrants  to  this  land, 
and  which  has  ever  since  protected  us  in  such  special  and 
visible  manner,  we  are  indebted  for  all  those  blessings,  for 
that  extraordinary  prosperity,  that  vast  increase  of  popula- 
tion and  power,  of  which  we  are  too  apt  to  boast.  Let  it  be 
impressed  on  this  generation,  that  they  are  bound  by  the 
most  solemn  duty,  by  the  most  sacred  obligation  to  their 
Country  and  to  their  God,  to  preserve  and  transmit,  unim- 
paired, to  posterity,  the  invaluable  inheritance  which  they 
have  received  from  their  ancestors. 


NEW- YORK  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


This  Society  was  originally  formed  in  the  city  of  New- York, 
in  the  year  1804,  by  the  association  of  several  patriotic  gentlemen 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  preserving  "  whatever  may  relate  to 
the  natural,  civil,  literary  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  United 
States  in  general,  and  of  the  State  of  New- York  in  particular."  Among 
its  founders  and  other  early  members  were  eminent  divines,  illustrious 
statesmen,  and  distinguished  jurists,  together  with  others  not  less  es- 
teemed in  their  day  for  professional  skill,  literary  taste,  and  classical  or 
scientific  acquirements.  The  institution  was  regarded  with  great  favor 
by  the  public,  and  considerable  appropriations  have  been  made  by  the 
State  Legislature  to  further  its  objects.  By  the  means  thus  atforded, 
and  the  liberal  contributions  of  individuals,  a  valuable  library  has  been 
acquired,  consisting  of  a  great  number  of  books  and  manuscripts  relating 
to  the  history  and  antiquities  of  this  continent,  and  embracing  a  large 
proportion  of  works  more  particularly  connected  with  the  annals  of  our 
own  country.  An  extensive  cabinet  of  coins  and  medals,  both  modern 
and  antique  ;  many  busts  and  portraits  of  eminent  men  ;  and  a  fine  col- 
lection of  objects  of  curiosity,  deriving  interest  from  their  rarity  or  an- 
tiquity, are  also  amongst  the  treasures  amassed  by  the  Society  during 
the  earlier  period  of  its  existence,  to  which  no  inconsiderable  accessions 
have  been  made  of  late  years. 

The  condition  of  the  Society  at  the  present  time  is  higlily  flourishing  ; 
and  it  continues  to  enjoy,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  favor  of  the  public. 
The  contributions  it  has  been  enabled  to  make  by  its  printed  publications 
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towards  the  collection  of  historical  materials,  of  a  general  as  well  as  a 
local  character,  have  served  to  enhance  its  claims  to  consideration  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  Occupying  an  extensive  suite  of  rooms  in  the 
noble  edifice  of  the  New- York  University,  its  Library  and  Cabinet  are 
the  constant  resort  of  the  members  and  strangers,  especially  of  all  en- 
gaged in  historical  studies,  to  whom  it  offers  greater  facilities  than  any 
other  similar  institution  in  our  country. 

By  the  recommendation  of  the  Society,  the  Stale  Legislature  has  re- 
cently printed  an  invaluable  mass  of  documents  illustrative  of  the  early 
part  of  our  revolutionary  annals,  commencing  with  the  first  organized 
resistance  to  the  colonial  authorities,  and  ending  with  the  journals  of  the 
convention  that  framed  the  constitution  of  independent  State  govern- 
ment ;  comprising  also  the  period  of  the  invasion  of  our  territory  by 
General  Burgoyne,  and  his  glorious  defeat  and  surrender  on  the  plains 
of  Saratoga.  During  this  period  the  authorities  of  New- York  bore  an 
active  part  in  the  campaigns  against  the  public  enemy,  and  the  memo- 
rials of  their  unceasing  labors  at  that  important  crisis,  with  a  hostile 
army  on  the  north,  and  another  advancing  to  effect  a  junction  from  the 
south,  are  now,  by  the  publication  referred  to,  spread  before  the  com- 
munity in  testimony  of  the  wise  and  patriotic  counsels  of  the  fathers  of 
our  State. 

In  pursuance  of  a  similar  recommendation,  an  Agent  of  this  State 
has  been  sent  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  copies  of  papers 
connected  with  our  colonial  history,  who  has  already  visited  and  explored 
the  archives  of  the  Dutch  Government  and  the  West  India  Company, 
and  collected  much  interesting  material  in  that  quarter  ;  and,  at  the 
present  time,  is  engaged  in  accomplishing  the  objects  of  his  interesting 
mission  by  the  examination  of  the  records  of  the  British  Government. 
France  will  next  claim  his  attention,  should  the  liberality  of  the  present 
State  Legislature  equal  that  of  its  predecessors,  by  whom  the  mission 
has  been  so  far  sustained. 

In  presenting  to  the  public  this  brief  view  of  the  history  and  present 
state  of  the  Historical  Society  of  New- York,  it  is  designed  to  awaken 
an  increased  interest  in  its  objects.  Although  much  has  been  already 
done,  much  more  may  be  accomplished  with  even  little  effort  on  the 
part  of  its  friends,  especially  towards  enlarging  its  collection  of  original 
papers  and  documents,  having  reference  to  events  of  a  public  character, 
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or  illustrating  the  lives  of  eminent  men  ;  and  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
families  or  individuals,  in  whose  possession  such  materials  exist,  should 
look  to  this  institution  as  the  best  and  safest  depository  of  those  sacred 
relicjues. 

Contributions  to  the  Library  are  likewise  earnestly  solicited ;  publi- 
cations of  an  early  date,  particularly  such  as  partake  of  an  historical 
character,  are  of  the  greatest  value,  as  it  is  intended  that  the  library 
of  this  Society  shall  surpass  all  others  in  works  relating  to  American 
history.  Individuals  often  come  into  the  possession  of  books  of  great 
rarity,  which,  if  placed  in  a  public  library,  may  become  the  means  of 
diffusing  important  information,  but  left  to  slumber  on  a  private  shelf, 
afford  no  instruction  or  benefit  to  their  possessor  or  to  others.  The  So- 
ciety is  constantly  receiving  donations  of  books  and  pamphlets  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  and  the  number  would  doubtless  be  greatly  increased, 
were  a  more  general  interest  taken  in  this  department  of  its  labors,  and 
the  attention  of  individuals  more  frequently  drawn  to  its  importance. 
The  most  obvious  mode  of  accomplishing  this  object  is  by  inducing  gen- 
tlemen of  ample  means  to  unite  in  the  purchase  of  large  collections  of 
suitable  works  from  individuals;  as,  for  example,  the  American  libra- 
ry of  Col.  Aspinwall,U.  S.  Consul  at  London,  or  that  of  Mr.  Rich,  also 
at  London,  or  that  of  Mr.  Warden  at  Paris,  which  are  understood  to  be 
in  the  market.  In  default  of  accessions  on  so  liberal  a  scale,  small  con- 
tributions are  extremely  desirable ;  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
books  placed  on  the  slielves  of  this  Society  are  not  liable  to  be  removed, 
but  intended  to  be  consulted  and  used  within  the  walls  of  the  Library. 
A  sure  guaranty  is  thus  given  for  the  safe  preservation  and  careful  use 
of  the  volumes  it  contains  ;  and  any  one  who  possesses  works  to  which 
he  requires  to  make  only  occasional  reference,  would  be  able  to  do  so, 
without  having  the  trouble  of  their  safe  keeping,  by  depositing  them  in 
the  care  of  this  Society.  By  this  means,  a  vast  fund  of  historical  learn- 
ing might  be  accumulated,  subject  to  be  drawn  upon  at  all  times  without 
any  diminution  of  its  capital. 

New-Yorlc,  Feb.  15lh,  1843. 
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PRELIMINARY  NOTICE. 


A  SPECIAL  MEETING  of  the  Neio-Yorli  Historical  Society  took  place  at 
the  Society's  Rooms  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New- York,  on 
the  15th  ultimo,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a  communication  from  the 
Hon.  Albert  Gallatin,  President  of  the  Society,  on  the  subject  of 
the  North-E astern  Boundary  of  the  United  States,  in  connexion  with  a 
Map  found  amongst  the  papers  of  the  late  John  Jay,  one  of  the 
American  Commissioners  for  negotiating  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
in  1783. 

The  mealing  was  honored  by  the  attendance  of  the  Hon.  Daniel 
Webster,  Secretary  of  State,  who  had  been  invited  to  be  present  on 
this  occasion. 

In  consequence  of  the  unusual  interest  excited  in  the  community  by 
the  agitation  of  the  subject  to  be  brought  before  the  Society,  and  the  ex- 
alted reputation  of  the  venerable  President,  arrangements  were  made 
for  an  early  adjournment  of  the  meeting  to  the  large  Chapel  of  the  Uni- 
versity, in  order  to  accommodate  persons  introduced  by  the  mem- 
bers. At  eight  o'clock  p.  m.,  Mr.  Vice-President  Lawrence,  (Secre- 
tary of  Legation  under  Mr.  Gallatin,  and  subsequently  Charg6 
d' Affaires  of  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain,)  being  in  the  chair,  the 
Society  adjourned  to  the  Chapel,  when  the  following  memoir  was  read 
by  Mr.  Gallatin,  assisted  by  John  Jat,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Secretaries. 

Mr.  Gallatin  was  followed  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  a  few  remarks, 
designed  to  call  up  Mr.  Webster,  who  responded  to  the  call  in  a 
speech  that  derived  the  highest  interest  from  the  unrivalled  ability  of  the 


speaker,  as  well  as  from  his  elevated  position  In  the  Government,  and 
as  the  negotiator,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  of  the  recent  Treaty 
of  Washington.  In  the  course  of  his.  remarks,  Mr.  Webster  was 
repeatedly  interrupted  by  the  applause  of  the  audience ;  and  after  he 
had  concluded,  the  following  Resolution  was  adopted  with  acclamation 
by  the  Society  : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  are  presented  to  the 
Honorable  the  President,  for  the  able  and  important  paper  that  has  now 
been  read,  in  relation  to  the  North-Eastern  Boundary  question  ;  and  to 
the  Honorable  Daniel  Webster,  for  his  interesting  and  eloquent  re- 
marks in  connexion  therewith  ;  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  respect- 
fully requested  for  publication." 

The  following  correspondence  subsequently  passed,  after  the  return 
of  Mr.  Webster  to  the  City  of  Washington : 

"New- York,  April  I7th,  1843. 
"iSzr, — I  have  the  honor  of  communicating  to  you  the  thanks  of  the 
New- York  Historical  Society,  for  the  eloquent  and  instructive  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  the  North-Eastern  Boundary,  which  you  did  the  Socie- 
ty the  favor  to  offer  in  answer  to  a  call  from  one  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dents, at  its  meeting  on  the  15th  instant. 

I  have  also  to  request  of  you  the  favor  of  a  written  report  of  your  re- 
marks on  that  occasion,  with  a  view  to  their  publication  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Society. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

With  the  highest  respect. 

Your  most  obedient  servant,  &c. 

GEORGE  FOLSOM, 
JDomestic  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  the  N.  Y.  Historical  Society. 

The  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  LL.  D., 
Secretary  of  State,  &c.  &c., 

Washington,  D.  C." 


"  Wasiangton,  April  22d,  1843. 
"  George  Folsom,  Esq. 

Domestic  Corresponding  Secretary 

of  the  New-York  Historical  Society  : 

"  Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  17th  instant,  communicating  to  me  the  thanks  of  the  New-York 
Historical  Society  for  my  remarks,  dehvered  in  its  presence,  on  the 
15th,  on  the  subject  of  the  North-Eastern  Boundary,  and  requesting  a 
report  of  them  for  publication  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society. 

I  feel  greatly  honored  by  this  notice  of  the  Society,  and  an  account  of 
my  remarks,  corrected  from  the  Newspaper  Press,  will  be  forwarded. 
f  have  the  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

DANIEL  WEBSTER." 


In  pursuance  of  the  vote  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Gallatin's  Memoir, 
and  the  Speech  of  Mr.  "Webster,  are  published  in  the  following  pages. 
A  Note  has  been  also  added,  in  reference  to  a  recent  debate  in  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  on  the  subject  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  extraordinary  coincidences,  chiefly  growing  out  of  the 
discovery  of  another  map  in  England,  corresponding  to  Mr.  Jay's  map, 
mentioned  in  the  speech  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  This  Note  will  be 
found  immediately  succeeding  the  report  of  Mr.  Webster's  speech. 

New-York,  May  Wth,  1843. 


MR.  GALLATIN'S  MEMOIR 


NORTH-EASTERN  BOUNDARY. 


Gentlemen, 

The  final  adjustment  of  the  difierences,  which  had 
so  long  existed  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
respecting  our  North-Eastern  Boundary,  as  effected  by  the 
late  Treaty  of  Washington,  has  been  received  with  general 
satisfaction  by  the  American  people,  and  I  may  be  permitted 
to  add,  by  no  one  more  than  by  myself.  For  although  it 
had  been  my  duty  to  defend  what  we  believed  to  be  the 
legitimate  rights  of  the  United  States,  yet  the  question  had 
appeared  to  me  to  be  one  of  abstract  right,  which  the  Gen- 
eral Government  was  not  authorized  voluntarily  to  yield 
without  the  consent  of  the  State  of  Maine  :  and  I  felt  per- 
fectly satisfied  whenever  that  was  obtained,  inasmuch  as 
the  portion  of  territory  relinquished  by  the  treaty  was,  in 
my  opinion,  of  no  real  importance  in  a  national  point  of 
view. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that,  after  a  conciliatory  com- 
promise, convenient  and  honorable  to  both  countries,  and 
apparently  almost  universally  approved,  had  been  thus  hap- 
pily concluded,  an  incident  of  so  little  real  importance  as 
the  discovery  of  a  certain  Map,  on  which  is  traced  a  line  as- 
cribed to  Dr.  Franklin,  should  have  served  as  a  pretence  for 
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renewing  the  discussion  on  the  merits  of  the  case.  And  it 
was  hardly  to  be  tolerated,  that,  in  some  quarters,  innuen- 
does should  on  that  account  have  been  made,  tending  to 
affect  the  sincerity  and  good  faith  of  our  Government. 

Under  those  circumstances,  a  map  which  had  been  used 
by  the  Hon.  John  Jay,  during  the  negotiation  of  1782,  and 
which  I  had  never  seen  before,  was  communicated  to  me  ; 
and  I  have  obtained  the  permission  of  his  son,  Mr.  William 
Jay,  to  whom  it  now  belongs,  to  lay  it  before  this  Society. 
It  is  proper  for  me  to  add,  that  this  map,  which,  since  the 
death  of  his  father,  had  always  remained  in  the  possession 
of  our  late  President,  Mr.  Peter  A.  Jay,  had  never  till  now 
been  seen  by  the  present  owner,  Mr.  William  Jay,  to  whom 
it  descended  with  his  other  papers  by  the  will  of  his  father. 

My  object  is  less  to  show  the  bearing  which  the  map  has 
on  the  points  heretofore  at  issue  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments, than  to  remove  the  impressions  made  by  the  line 
of  demarcation  ascribed  to  Dr.  Franklin.  In  doing  this,  I 
would  wish  to  avoid  a  renewed  discussion  on  the  former 
points  of  difference.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  in- 
ferences flowing  from  Mr.  Jay's  map,  without  stating  what 
these  points  were  ;  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  enter  no  far- 
ther into  the  discussion  than  is  necessary  to  make  myself 
intelligible. 

The  boundaries  of  the  United  States  of  America  were  de- 
fined by  the  preliminaries  of  Peace,  concluded  the  30th  day 
of  November,  1782,  and  ratified  verbatim  by  the  definitive 
treaty  of  the  3d  September,  1783,  between  the  said  States 
and  his  Britannic  Majesty,  in  the  following  words,  viz : 

"  Article  2.  And  that  all  disputes  which  might  arise  in 
"  future  on  the  subject  of  the  boundaries  of  the  said  United 
"  States  may  be  prevented,    it  is  hereby  agreed  and  de- 


"  clared,  that  the  following  are  and  shall  be  their  boundaries, 
"  viz  :  from  the  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  viz :  that 
♦'  angle  which  is  formed  by  a  line  drawn  due  north  from 
"  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix  River  to  the  Highlands,  along 
"  the  said  Highlands  which  divide  those  rivers  that  empty 
"  themselves  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  from  those  which 
"  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  the  northwesternmost  head 
"  of  Connecticut  River  ;  thence,  down  along  the  middle  of 
"  that  river,  to  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude  ;  from 
"  thence,  by  a  line  due  west  on  said  latitude,  until  it  strikes 

"  the  River  Iroquois  or  Cataraquy  ;    thence,   

" and  thence,  down  along  the  middle 

*'  of  St.  Mary's  River,  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  East,  by  a 
"  line  to  be  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  River  St.  Croix, 
"  from  its  mouth  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  to  its  source  ;  and, 
"  from  its  source,  directly  north,  to  the  aforesaid  High- 
"  lands  which  divide  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Atlantic 
"  Ocean  from  those  which  fall  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence : 
*'  comprehending  all  islands  within  twenty  leagues  of  any 
"  part  of  the  shores  of  the  United  States,  and  lying  between 
"  lines  to  be  drawn  due  east  from  the  points,  where  the 
"  aforesaid  boundaries  between  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  one 
*'  part,  and  East  Florida,  on  the  other,  shall  respectively 
"  touch  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean." 

Which  was  the  true  northwesternmost  head  of  the  River 
Connecticut,  became  subsequently  a  minor  subject  of  differ- 
ence, which  did  not  affect  the  great  question  at  issue.  But 
there  were  not  less  than  three  rivers,  emptying  themselves 
into  the  Bay  of  Passamaquoddy  (which  is  an  inlet  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy),  known  by  distinct  Indian  names  :  and 
which  of  these  was  the  true  River  St.  Croix  had,  ever  since 
the  year  1764,  been  a  subject  of  contention  between  the 
Governments  of  Massachusetts  and  Nova  Scotia.  This 
question  was  not  decided  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty :  and  it 


was  referred  by  the  treaty  of  1794  to  the  final  decision  of  a 
joint  commission.  The  Commissioners  did,  on  the  25th  Oc- 
tober, 1798,  decide  the  river  called  Schoodiac,  and  the 
northern  branch  of  it  (called  Cheputnaticook),  to  be  the  true 
River  St.  Croix ;  and  that  its  source  v^^as  at  the  northern- 
most head  spring  of  the  northern  branch  aforesaid.  A  mon- 
ument was  erected  at  that  spot  under  the  direction  of  the 
Commissioners. 

However  diversified  or  subdivided  may  have  been  the 
arguments  adduced  on  both  sides,  there  was  in  reality,  after 
this  decision,  but  one  question  at  issue,  viz  :  Which  were  the 
Highlands  intended  by  the  treaty  1  For  since  the  boundary 
line  was,  from  the  monument,  to  be  run  due  north  to  the 
Highlands,  the  position  of  the  northwest  angle  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  of  the  boundary  which  thence  extended  along 
the  Highlands,  depended  necessarily  and  exclusively  on  the 
position  of  those  Highlands. 

You  know,  that  the  point  claimed  by  the  United  States? 
as  being  the  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  prescribed  by 
the  treaty,  is  that  where  the  due  north  line  intersects  the 
highland  which  divides  the  source  of  the  River  Metis,  a 
tributary  stream  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  from  the  source 
of  a  branch  of  the  River  Ristigouche,  which  falls  into  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  and  that  the  boundary  claimed  by 
them  is  along  the  Highlands  which,  from  that  point  to  the 
northwesternmost  source  of  the  Connecticut,  divide  rivers 
emptying  themselves  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence  from  the 
various  branches  of  the  Rivers  Ristigouche,  St.  John,  Pe- 
nobscot, and  Kennebec.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  claimed 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  that  the  northwest  angle  of 
Nova  Scotia  was  to  be  found  on  a  point  of  the  due  north 
Ihie,    about   forty   miles   north   of   the    monument,    at   or 
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ulcts  which  fall  into  the  River  St.  John.  The  Highlands 
contended  for  by  Great  Britain  extend  from  that  point  to- 
wards the  source  of  the  Connecticut  River,  dividing  for  three- 
fifths  of  that  distance  the  sources  of  the  various  branches 
of  the  Penobscot  from  those  of  the  various  branches  of  the 
River  St.  John,  and  for  the  other  two-fifths,  the  sources  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Kennebec  from  those  of  rivers  that 
empty  themselves  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  the  maps,  to  which  I  shall 
hereafter  allude,  it  is  necessary  to  state,  that  during  the  course 
of  this  long  discussion,  it  was  contended,  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  that  the  negotiators  of  the  treaty  of  1782, 
after  much  contention  about  that  North-Eastern  Boundary, 
at  last  did  actually  adopt,  in  that  quarter,  the  boundaries 
which  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  had,  by  her  public 
acts,  subsequent  to  the  conquest  of  Canada,  declared  to  be 
the  boundaries  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  respectively. 
In  order  to  enable  you  to  judge  of  the  correctness  of  that 
position,  I  will  quote  the  acts  alluded  to. 

His  Britannic  Majesty,  by  his  proclamation,  dated  the  7th 
of  October,  1763,  established  new  Governments,  and  amongst 
others  that  of  Q,uebec. 

The  boundaries  of  that  Government  were,  by  the  said 
proclamation,  fixed  as  follows  : 

"  Bounded  on  the  Labrador  Coast  by  the  River  (a)  St. 
"  John  :  and  from  thence,  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  head  of 
"  that  river,  through  the  Lake  St.  John,  to  the  south  end  of 
"  the  Lake  Nipissing,  from  whence  the  said  line,  crossing 


{a)  Not  the  River  St.  John  which  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  but  one  of  the 
same  name,  which,  from  the  north,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
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"  the  River  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Lake  Champlain,  in  forty^ 
"  five  degrees  of  north  latitude,  passes  along  the  Highlands 
"  which  divide  the  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  said 
"  River  St.  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  into  the  sea,  and 
"  also  along  the  north  coast  of  the  Bay  des  Chaleurs  and 
"  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  to  Cape  Rosiers  ; 
"  and  from  thence,  crossing  the  mouth  of  the  River  St.  Law- 
♦'  rence,  by  the  west  end  of  the  Island  of  Anticosti,  termi- 
"  nates  at  the  aforesaid  River  St.  John." 

The  boundaries  of  the  Province  of  Q,uebec  were  en- 
larged in  another  quarter  by  the  act  of  Parliament  of  14th 
Geo.  in.  Chap.  83.  (1774),  commonly  called  the  Quebec  Act. 
But  those  adjacent  to  Nova  Scotia  and  Massachusetts,  were, 
by  that  act,  defined  in  words  nearly  similar  to  those  used  in 
the  proclamation  of  1763,  viz : 

"  That  all  the  Territories,  Islands,  and  Countries  in  North 
"  America,  belonging  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  bounded) 
"  on  the  south,  by  a  line  from  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  along  the 
"  Highlands  which  divide  the  rivers  that  empty  themselves 
"  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  into  the 
"  sea,  to  a  point  in  forty-five  degrees  of  northern  latitude, 
*'  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  River  Connecticut,  keeping  the 
*'  same  latitude  directly  west  through  the  Lake  Champlain, 
**  until,  in  the  same  latitude,  it  meets  the  River  St.  Lawrence^ 

«' from  thence,  &c be,  and  they  are  hereby^ 

"  during  His  Majesty's  pleasure,  annexed  to  and  made  part 
"  and  parcel  of  the  Province  of  Q^uebec,  as  created  and  es- 
"  tablished  by  the  said  Royal  Proclamation,  of  the  7th  of 
"October,  1763." 

The  only  difference  between  the  terms  used  respectively 
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in  those  acts  and  in  the  treaty,  which  has  been  alleged  as 
affecting  the  boundaries  intended  by  those  instruments,  con- 
sists in  the  substitution,  in  the  treaty,  of  the  term  Atlantic 
Ocean,  instead  of  the  word  Sea  used  in  the  Proclamation 
and  in  the  duebec  Act.  Those  terms  are  considered  by  the 
United  States  as  being  in  this  case  synonymous.  It  was  as- 
serted on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  that  the  term  "Atlantic 
Ocean,  in  the  treaty,  excludes  the  River  St.  John  from  the 
class  of  rivers  that  fall  into  that  ocean. 

With  respect  to  the  boundary  between  the  United  States 
and  Nova  Scotia,  the  description  of  it  in  the  treaty  is  bor- 
row^ed  almost  verbatim,  from  that  which,  for  the  twenty  pre- 
ceding years,  had  been  assigned  by  the  British  Government 
to  Nova  Scotia.  The  limits  prescribed  for  that  Province 
are  thus  defined  in  the  commission  of  Montagu  Wilmot, 
dated  21st  November,  1763,  viz  : 

"  Our  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  which  we  have  thought 
"  proper  to  restrain  and  comprise  within  the  following  limits, 
"  viz  :  To  the  northward  our  said  Province  shall  be  bounded 
"  by  the  southern  boundary  of  our  Province  of  Q,uebec  as 
"  far  as  the  western  extremity  of  the  Bay  des  Chaleurs,  . 
"...  and  to  the  westward,  although  our  said  Pro- 
"  vince  has  ancienthj  extended,  and  does  of  right  extend,  as 
'■'■far  as  the  River  Pentagoet  or  Penobscot,  it  shall  be  bounded 
"  by  a  line  drawn  from  Cape  Sable  across  the  entrance  of 
"  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  mouth  of  the  River  St.  Croix,  by 
"  the  said  River  to  its  source,  and  by  a  line  drawn  due  north 
"  from  thence  to  the  southern  boundary  of  our  Colony  of 
"  Q,uebec." 

In  the  commissions  of  the  several  Governors  who  sue- 
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ceeded  Mr.  Wilmot,  viz:  William  Campbell  in  1765,  Francis 
Legge  in  1773,  and  John  Parr,  whose  commission  is  dated 
29th  July,  1782,  and  who  was  Governor  at  the  time  when 
the  preliminary  Articles  of  Peace  were  signed,  the  reserva- 
tions (in  italics)  are  omitted  ;  and  the  boundaries  are  thus  ex- 
pressed, viz : 

"  Our  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  bounded  on  the  westward 
"  by  a  line  drawn  from  Cape  Sable  across  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
"  to  the  mouth  of  the  River  St.  Croix,  by  the  said  River  to  its 
"  source,  and  by  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  thence  to  the 
"  southern  boundary  of  our  Colony  of  Quebec,  to  the  north- 
"  ward,"  ^^c. 

It  is  nevertheless  true,  that,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of 
the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  of  11th  August,  1731,  declar- 
ing that  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  remained  in  force,  the 
British  Government  still  insisted  upon  the  operation  which 
certain  treaties  with  France  might  have  had  upon  the  char- 
ter ;  and  that  the  wish  and  hope  to  extend  the  boundary  of 
Nova  Scotia,  as  far  west  as  the  Penobscot,  had  never  been 
abandoned,  prior  to  the  final  relinquishment  of  that  preten- 
sion by  the  preliminary  Articles  of  Peace  of  1782.  It  is  fo- 
reign to  our  present  purpose  to  repeat  the  arguments  drawn 
from  the  express  terms  of  the  treaty  without  reference  to 
any  other  previous  acts,  or  to  advert  at  this  time  to  the  proofs 
which  established  the  identity  of  the  boundaries  established 
by  the  treaty,  with  those  defined  by  the  charter  of  Massa- 
chusetts. It  is  sufficient,  with  a  view  to  the  evidence  de- 
rived from  maps,  to  have  shown  the  identity  of  the  treaty 
boundaries,  with  those  previously  established  by  the  commis- 
sions of  the  Governors  of  Nova  Scotia,  by  the  proclamation 
of  1763,  and  by  the  Cluebec  Act  of  1774.  The  question  then 
occurs  :  Which  were  the  Highlands  declared  by  the  two  last 
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mentioned  public  Acts  to  be  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec  ? 

Independent  of  arguinents  derived  from  other  sources,  the 
U.  States  produced,  and  laid  before  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands, all  the  maps  published  in  Great  Britain,  between  the 
years  1703  and  1783,  on  which  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  Province  of  Quebec  is  laid  down,  and  which,  after  a 
diligent  search,  both  in  England  and  America,  could  be  ob- 
tained. Not  a  single  one  was  omitted  that  had  come  with- 
in the  knowledge  of  the  American  Government:  not  a  single 
one  of  an  opposite  character  has  ever  been  produced. 

The  maps  thus  collected  are  the  following,  viz  : 

1.  T.  Kitchin's  British  Dominions  in  North  America, 

&c.  Engraved  for  Dodsley's  Annual  Register,  of  17G3 

2.  T.  Kitchin's  British  Dominions  in  North  America, 

&c.    Engraved  for  Capt.  John  Knox's  History  of 

the  War  in  America,  London, 1769 

3.  British  Empire  in  North  America,  &c.  Annexed  to 

AVynne's  History  of  the  British  Empire,  &c.  Lon- 
don,  1770 

4.  J.  Palairet's  North   America,  with  improvements, 

&c.     By  L.  Delarochette.     London, 1765 

5.  Ridge's   British  Dominions  in  North  America,  &c. 

Annexed  to  a  Complete  History  of  the  Late  War, 

&c.  Dublin, 1766 

6.  Palairet's  North  and  South  America,  by  the  Ameri- 

can Traveller.      Annexed  to    "  The    American 
Traveller,"  &c.  London, 1769 

7.  North  America  and  West  Indies,  with  the  opposite 

coasts,  &c.    [Jeffreys'  Adas,]    London, 1775 

8.  North  America,  improved  from  Danville,  with  divi- 
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sions  by  P.   Bell.      Engraved  by  R.  W.  Seale, 
T-ondon, 1771 

9.  P.  Bell's  British  Dominions  in  North  America,  &c. 
1772.  Annexed  to  "  History  of  British  Dominions 
in  North  America,  &c.  in  fourteen  books."  Lon- 
don,   1 772 

10.  S.  Dunn's  British  Empire  in  North  America.    Lon- 

don,   1774 

11.  Danville's  North  America,  improved  with  English 

Surveys,    &c.      London, 1775 

12.  E.   Bov^^en  and   J.  Gibson's   North  America,  &c. 

London, 1775 

13.  Sayer  and  Bennett's  Province  of  Quebec,  &cc.  Lon- 

don,   1776 

14.  Seat  of  War  in  the  Northern  Colonies,  &c.     An- 

nexed to   the  American  Military  Pocket  Atlas. 
London, 1776 

15.  North  America,  &c.  corrected  from  the  materials 

of  Gov.  Pownall,  M.  P.,  London, 1777 

16.  Continent  of  America,  &c.  corrected  from  the  ma- 

terials of  Gov.    Pownall,  London, 1777 

17.  W.  Faden's  British  Colonies  in  North  America,..    1777 

18.  W.  Faden's  North  America,  from  the  latest  disco- 

veries, 1778.     Engraved  for  "  Carver's  Travels," 

London, 1778  &  1781 

47.  T.  JefTreys'  Nova  Scotia,  &c.     London, 1775 

The  identity  of  the  Highlands  which  form  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  with  those  which  are 
claimed  by  the  United  States  as  their  boundary,  will  appear 
evident  on  the  first  inspection  of  those  maps.  I  happen  to 
have  four  of  these  in  my  possession,  from  which  you  may 
judge  of  the  character'common  to  all:  these  are  Nos.  10, 
12,  13,  and  14,  of  the  preceding  list. 
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In  every  one  of  those  maps,  the  course  of  the  Hne  from 
the  source  of  the  River  St.  Croix  is  northward  ;  in  every 
instance  that  line  crossed  the  River  St.  John  and  terminates  at 
the  Highlands,  in  which  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  River  St. 
Lawrence  have  their  sources  ;  in  every  instance,  the  north- 
west angle  of  Nova  Scotia  is  laid  down  on  those  Highlands,and 
where  the  north  line  terminates  ;  in  every  instance,  the  High- 
lands, from  that  point  to  the  Connecticut  River,  divide  the 
rivers  that  fall  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  from  the  tribu- 
tary streams  of  the  River  St.  John,  and  from  the  other  ri- 
vers that  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  exhibition  of  such  undeniable  proofs  of  the  universal 
understanding  in  England,  from  the  date  of  the  proclamation  of 
1763  to  the  time  when  the  preliminary  Articles  of  Peace  were 
signed,  of  the  position  of  the  Highlands  defined  as  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  by  the  proclama- 
tion and  by  the  Quebec  act,  placed  in  a  rather  awkward  di- 
lemma the  British  agents.  They  must  either  deny,  in 
the  face  of  the  public  acts  of  Great  Britain,  the  iden- 
tity of  the  boundaries  defined  by  those  acts  with  those  de- 
clared by  the  treaty:  or  they  must,  notwithstanding  the 
conclusive  evidence  derived  from  the  maps,  affirm  that  the 
boundaries  prescribed  by  the  proclamation  and  the  Quebec 
act  were  not  correctly  delineated  on  those  maps.  As  it  was 
equally  difficult  to  maintain  either  position,  the  agents,  em- 
ployed at  different  times  by  the  British  Government,  have 
differed  amongst  themselves  on  that  point.  You  may  in  that 
respect  consult  and  compare  the  arguments  used  by  the  Bri- 
tish agent  and  commissioner  under  the  joint  commission, 
with  those  contained  in  the  British  statements  laid  before  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands,  and  with  the  reasons  adduced  on 
that  particular  subject  in  the   report   of  Messrs.  Feathers- 

TONHAUGH    &    MuDGE. 
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It  was  probably,  at  least  partly,  in  order  to  avoid  the  in- 
ferences that  might  be  drawn  from  more  modern  maps,  that 
the  British  Commissioners  who  negotiated  the  preliminary 
Articles  of  Peace,  brought  Mitchell's  map,  for  the  purpose  of 
its  being  used  jointly  by  the  Commissioners  in  the  course  of 
the  negotiations,  on  which,  as  it  was  published  in  1755,  the 
boundaries  prescribed  by  the  Proclamation  of  17G3,  and  the 
Quebec  Act  of  1774,  could  not  be  delineated.  It  was  in  proof 
by  the  testimony  of  our  own  Commissioners  that  this  was 
the  map,  which  had  been  jointly  used  by  the  American  and 
British  negotiators  of  the  preliminaries  of  Peace  ;  and  it 
was  accordingly  recognised  as  such  by  the  Convention  of 
29th  September,  1827,  as  follows,^viz  : 

"  The  map,  called  Mitchell's  Map,  by  which  the  framers 
"of  the  Treaty  of  1783  are  acknowledged  to  have  regulated 
"  their  joint  and  official  proceedings,  and  the  map  A,  which 
"  has  been  agreed  on  by  the  contracting  parties,  as  a  deline- 
"  ation  of  the  water  courses,  and  of  the  boundary  lines  in 
"  reference  to  the  said  water  courses  as  contended  for  by 
"  each  party,  respectively,  and  which  has  accordingly  been 
"  signed  by  the  above  named  Plenipotentiaries,  at  the  same 
"  time  with  this  Convention,  shall  be  annexed  to  the  state- 
"  ments  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  be  the  only  maps  that 
"  shall  be  considered  as  evidence,  mutually  acknowledged  by 
"the  contracting  parties,  of  the  topography  of  the  country." 

The  proposal  respecting  Mitchell's  map,  came  from 
British  Commissioners,  and  I  assented  to  it  with  the  follow- 
ing addition  : 

'*  It  shall,  however,  be  lawful  for  either  party  to  annex 
"to  its  respective  .first  statements,  for  the  purposes  of  gene- 
"  ral  illustration,  any  of  the  maps,  surveys,  or  topograph!- 
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•'  cal  delineations,  which  were  filed  with  the  Commissioners 
"  under  the  fifth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Glient,  any  en- 
"  graved  map  heretofore  published,  and  also  a  transcript  of 
"  the  above  mentioned  map  A.  or  of  a  section  thereof,  &c.'' 

The  engraved  dotted  boundary  lines  on  Mitchell's  map 
may  not  be  strictly  considered  as  evidences  of  topography  : 
but  they  are  evidence  at  least  of  the  manner  in  which  those 
boundaries  were  understood  in  the  year  1755,  when  the  map 
was  published.  And  this  is  of  some  importance,  inasmuch 
as  the  map  is  certified  to  have  been  undertaken  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  to  be  chiefly  com- 
posed from  drafts,  charts,  &c.,  transmitted  by  the  Governors 
of  the  several  colonies. 

According  to  that  map,  Nova  Scotia  and  New  England 
are  made  to  extend  as  far  north  as  the  southern  bank  of  the 
River  St.  Lawrence,  which,  according  to  the  pretensions  of 
Great  Britain,  was  deemed  to  be  the  boundary  between  her 
possessions  and  Canada.  The  boundary  between  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  England  is  delineated  by  an  engraved  dot- 
ted line,  from  the  mouth  of  the  River  St.  Croix  to  its  north- 
erly source,  and  thence,  by  a  due  north  line  which  extends 
to  the  southern  bank  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence.  The  ter- 
ritory east  of  that  boundary  line  is  designated  in  large  capi- 
tal letters,  by  the  name  of  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia  :  and  the 
territory  west  of  the  same  line  is,  in  a  similar  manner,  de- 
signated as  New  England. 

In  order,  undoubtedly,  to  preserve,  against  Massachusetts, 
the  pretensions  of  the  Crown  to  the  territory  east  of  the  Pe- 
nobscot, a  similar  engraved  dotted  line  extends  along  that 
river  from  its  mouth  to  its  northeasternmost  source,  whence 
it  is,  by  a  short  eastwardly  line,  connected  with  the  due 


north  line  above  mentioned.  It  may  be  observed  that  it 
thereby  appears,  that  the  claim  of  the. Crown  to  the  territory 
east  of  the  Penobscot  extended  no  farther  north  than  the 
source  of  that  river,  and  that  the  whole  country  north  of  it. 
west  of  the  due  north  line,  embracing  the  whole  basin  of  the 
upper  branches  of  the  River  St.  John,  and  extending  as  far 
north  as  the  southern  bank  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  was, 
according  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  part  of  New-England. 

The  first  mentioned  dotted  line  is  precisely  the  same  as 
that  declared  by  the  treaty  to  be  the  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  with  the  single  exception, 
that  its  northerly  extremity,  or  north-west  angle  of  ^ova 
Scotia,  was  by  the  treaty  removed  due  south  to  the  high- 
lands described  in  that  instrument. 

I  will  hereafter  advert  more  particularly  to  the  topography 
of  Mitchell's  map.  But  some  of  its  general  features  must 
be  now  stated  in  order  to  understand  the  copy  of  it  which 
did  belong  to  Mr.  Jay. 

The  latitudes,  the  general  course  of  the  main  branch  of 
the  River  St.  John,  and  its  relative  position  to  the  River  St. 
Croix,  to  the  Penobscot,  and  to  the  tributary  streams  of  the 
River  St.  Lawrence,  are  laid  down  on  Mitchell's  map  with 
sufficient  correctness  for  all  practical  purposes.  The  point 
at  which  the  due  north  line  (from  the  source  of  the  River  St. 
Croix)  crosses  the  River  St.  John  is  placed  on  that  map,  140 
miles  in  a  direct  line  (north  by  west)  from  the  mouth  of  the 
River  St.  Croix  ;  which  does  not  differ  ten  miles  from  the 
fact.  From  that  point,  the  course  of  the  main  branch,  which 
Mitchell  expressly  calls  "R.  St.  John,"  up  to  its  most 
western  source  is  about  west-south-west,  and  the  distance 
115  miles  in  a  straight  line.     This  agrees,  with  remarkable 
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correctness  in  both  respects,  with  the  actual  situation  of  the 
source  of  the  west  branch  of  map  A,  (Mr.  Featiierston- 
haugh's  Mittaywoquam).  The  south  and  south-west 
branches  are  not  laid  down  by  Mitchell,  and  were  not 
known  before  the  surveys  executed  under  the  joint  com- 
mission of  1818. 

The  north-easternmost  branch  of  the  River  St.  John 
unites,  on  Mitchell's  map,  with  the  main  river  at  the  same 
point  where  this  is  intersected  by  the  due  north  line  above 
stated  ;  which  in  point  of  fact  is  erroneous.  This  branch, 
to  which  he  gives  no  name,  issues  in  his  map  from  his  lake 
Medousa.  This  lake  is  that  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Temiscouata,  and  the  river  issuing  from  it  is  the  Madawaska. 
For  you  will  find  that,  on  that  map,  the  north-western 
source  of  the  lake  Medousa  is  opposite  and  close  to  the 
source  of  the  Pistole  river,  which  empties  into  the  River  St. 
Lawrence,  a  short  distance  north-east  from  the  source  of  the 
Wolves  River  (Riviere  le  Loup),  and  about  thirty-five  miles 
south-west  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Metis.  All  which, 
as  will  appear  by  recurrence  to  the  map  A,  or  to  any  other 
modern  map,  is  the  precise  position  of  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  Temiscouata  lake. 

Mr.  Jay's  map,  which  is  now  exhibited  before  you,  is  the 
map  of  Mitchell  ;  and  a  red  line  is  delineated  upon  it, 
which  is  designated  through  its  whole  extent  as  being  Mr. 
Oswald's  line.  These  words  are  also  written  with  red  ink, 
and  were  at  once  recognised  by  Mr.  William  Jay,  as  being 
the  handwriting  of  his  father,  the  Hon.  John  Jay.  This  is 
the  only  line  or  coloring  on  the  map  which  is  known  to 
have  been  laid  down  by  Mr.  Jay.  The  map  itself  is  colored  ; 
which  must  have  been  done  subsequently  to  the  year  1755, 
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the  maps  of  Mitchell  having  had  origmally  no   coloring 
whatever. 

In  this  map,  Nova  Scotia  is  designated  by  a  red  border, 
the  ground  not  being  colored.  New  England  is  colored 
yellow,  New  York  blue,  &c.,  and  Canada  green.  This  last 
circumstance  at  once  shews  for  what  purpose  the  map  was 
colored.  Canada  is  made  to  include  all  the  country  between 
the  lakes  and  the  Ohio.  The  duebec  act  is  the  only  public 
act  which  ever  gave  that  extension  to  Canada.  And  accord- 
ingly, following  that  green  boundary  of  demarcation,  from 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  westward  to  the  Mississippi,  you 
will  find  that  it  does  agree,  in  every  respect,  with  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  province  of  Gluebec,  as  prescribed 
by  that  act.  There  can  be,  therefore,  no  doubt  that  the 
map  was  thus  colored  during  or  subsequent  to  the  year  1774, 
and  very  little  that  the  whole  of  the  map  was  colored  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  this  should  have 
been  done  by  Mr.  Jay  ;  and  the  whole  appears  to  have  been 
executed  by  an  artist  under  the  direction  of  the  map  vender. 
The  colored  line,  red  on  the  one  side  and  yellow  on  the 
other,  which,  in  conformity  with  the  line  claimed  by  the 
United  States  as  their  Eastern  boundary,  extends  from  the 
mouth  of  the  River  St.  Croix  to  its  source,  and  thence  due 
north  to  the  southern  boundary  of  Canada,  appears  to  me  to 
be  nothing  more  than  the  above  mentioned  dotted  line  of 
Mitchell,  marked  with  the  colors  assigned  respectively  in 
this  map  to  Nova  Scotia  and  New  England.  It  appears 
therefore  to  me  that  this  map  came  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Jay  colored  as  it  is,  whh  the  single  exception  of  the  red  line 
first  above  mentioned,  and  designated  as  Mr.  Oswald's  line. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  discovering  what  are  the  bound- 
aries intended  to  be  represented  by  this  line. 
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The  American  and  British  Commissioners  mot  at  Paris 
and  commenced  their  negotiations  in  September,  1782,  Mr. 
Adams  and  Mr.  Laurens  were  not  yet  present,  when,  on 
the  8th  October,  1782,  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Jay  entered  in- 
to a  provisional  arrangement  with  Ma.  Oswald,  to  he  submitted 
however  to  his  Britannic  Majesty.  Tlie  boundaries  defined  by 
that  agreement  are  in  the  following  words,  and  correspond 
precisely  with  the  line  designated  on  Mr.  Jay's  map,  as  Mr. 
Oswald's  line,  viz  : 

"  The  said  States  are  bounded  north  by  a  line  to  be  drawn 
"  from  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  along  the  high- 
"  lands,  which  divide  those  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into 
"  the  River  St.  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  into  the  At- 
"  lantic,  to  the  north-westernmost  head  of  Connecticut  Riv' 
"  er  ;  thence  down  along  the  middle  of  that  river  to  the  forty- 
"  fifth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  thence  due  west  in  the 
"  latitude  forty-five  degrees  north  from  the  Equator,  to  the 
"  north- westernmost  side  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  or  Catar- 
"  aquy  ;  thence  straight  to  the  Lake  Ni pissing,  and  thence 
"  straight  to  the  source  of  the  River  Mississippi ;  west, 
"  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  River  Mis- 
"  sissippi,  to  where  the  said  line  shall  intersect  the  thirty-first 
"  degree  of  north  latitude  ;  south,  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  due 
"  east  from  the  termination  of  the  line  last  mentioned,  in  the 
"  latitude  of  thirty-one  degrees  north  of  the  Equator,  to  the 
"  middle  of  the  River  Apalachicola,  or  Catahouche  ;  thence 
"  along  the  middle  thereof  to  its  junction  with  the  Flint  River  ; 
"  thence  straight  to  the  head  of  St.  Mary's  River ;  thence 
"  down  along  the  middle  of  St.  Mary's  River  to  the  Atlantic 
"Ocean;  and  east,  by  a  line  drawn  along  the  middle  of  St, 
"  John's  River  from  its  source  to  its  mouth  in  the  Bay  of  Fun- 
"  dy  ;  comprehending  all  islands  within  twenty  leagues  of  any 
"  part  of  the  shores  of  the  United  States,  and  lying  between 
C 
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"  lines  to  be  drawn  due  east  from  the  points  where  the 
"  aforesaid  boundaries  between  Nova  Scotia  on  the  one 
"  part,  and  East  Florida  on  the  other,  shall  respectively 
*  touch  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean." 

"  Paris,  Sth  October,  1782. 
"  A  true  copy  of  which  has  been  agreed  on  between  the 
*'  American  Commissioners  and  me,  to  be  submitted  to  His 
"  Majesty's  consideration. 

"(Signed)  R.  OSWALD." 

"  Alteration  to  be  made  in  the  treaty,  respecting  the  boun- 
"  daries  of  Nova  Scotia,  viz  : 

"  East,  the  true  line  between  which  and  the  United  States 
"  shall  be  settled  by  Commissioners,  as  soon  as  conveniently 
"  may  be  after  the  war." 

On  the  14th  of  October,  Dr.  Franklin  writes  to  Robert 
R.  Livingston,  the  American  Secretary  of  State  :  *'  We 
have  now  made  several  preliminary  propositions,  which  the 
English  Minister,  Mr.  Oswald,  has  approved  and  sent  to  his 
Court.     He  thinks  they  will  be  approved  there  ;  but  I  have 

some  doubts The   Articles  were  drawn   very 

fully  by  Mr.  Jay,  who  I  suppose  sends  you  a  copy  ;  if  not,  it 
will  go  by  the  next  opportunity." 

The  red  line  under  consideration  must  therefore  have  been 
drawn  by  Mr.  Jay,  in  October,  1782,  and  undoubtedly  with 
the  knowledge  and  assent  of  Mr.  Oswald.  A  copy  or  full 
description  of  the  line,  thus  proposed  by  the  American  Com- 
missioners, must  have  been  transmitted  by  Mr.  Oswald  to 
his  Government.  For,  unless  he  had  done  it,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  that  Government  to  understand  what  was 
meant  by  the  words  in  the  agreement,  "  the  source  of  St. 
John's  River,"  which,   without   such   copy  or   explanation, 


jt  would  naturally  have  understood  to  be,  the  source  of  the 
main  River  St.  John's  as  laid  down  in  Mitchell's  map. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  boundary  was  rejected  by  Great 
Britain.  That  this  was  in  some  degree  anticipated,  appears 
from  a  memorandum,  annexed  to  the  articles  of  agreement, 
which  oftered  the  alternative  of  "  having  the  boundary  of 
''Nova  Scotia  settled  by  Commissioners  as  soon  as  conve- 
"  niently  may  be  after  the  war." 

The  proposal,  if  acceded  to,  would  have  given  nearly  the 
whole  of  Upper  Canada  to  the  United  States.  It  was  made 
in  compliance  with  the  resolutions  of  Congress  of  the  year 
1779,  repealed  indeed  by  those  of  1781  ;  which  last,  how- 
ever, still  referred  to  those  of  1779  as  expressive  of  the 
wishes  of  Congress. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  state  the  strictly  legitimate  inferen- 
ces resulting  from  the  map  as  it  now  lies  before  you,  with 
the  admission  that  Mr.  Oswald's  red  line,  as  it  is  called,  is 
the  only  delineation  made  upon  it  by  Mr.  Jay. 

It  now  clearly  appears  by  this  map,  that  the  source  of  the 
River  St.  John,  intended  and  proposed  by  the  American  Com- 
missioners, in  the  agreement  of  the  8th  October,  1782,  to  be 
the  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  was  not  the  source  of 
the  main  river,  as  it  is  now  known  to  exist,  or  as  laid  down 
in  Mitchell's  map ;  but  the  northern  extremity  of  Mitchell's 
Medousa  Lake,  or  the  northern  source  of  a  then  name- 
less branch,  now  known  to  be  the  River  Madawaska  ;  and 
also  that  the  Highlands,  described  in  the  said  contingent 
agreement,  extended  from  that  point,  or  in  other  words, 
from  the  Temiscouata  Portage  to  the  source  of  the  River 
Connecticut.     Therefore : 
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Pirst .  This  is  a  complete  refutation  of  the  British  argu- 
ment, founded  on  the  erroneous  supposition,  that  the  boundary- 
line  claimed  by  the  United  States  under  the  treaty  was  more 
disadvantageous  to  Great  Britain,  than  that  offered  in  the 
contingent  agreement  of  the  8th  of  October  ;  and  that  it  was 
therefore  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  British  Government,  hav- 
ing rejected  this,  could  have  assented  to  the  line  as  claimed 
under  the  treaty  by  the  United  States.  This  argument 
rested  on  a  misconception  of  the  source  of  the  River  St.  John, 
intended  and  proposed  by  the  American  Commissioners.  A 
single  glance  at  the  map  shows,  that  the  line  proposed  on 
the  8th  October,  1782,  included,  in  addition  to  the  territory 
claimed  by  the  United  States  under  the  treaty,  the  whole  of 
that  which  is  bounded  southwardly  by  the  sea  from  the 
mouth  of  the  River  St.  Croix  to  the  mouth  of  the  River  St. 
John,  west  by  the  line  claimed  under  the  treaty  by  the  United 
States,  and  east  by  the  River  St.  John. 

Secondly.  It  was  insisted,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain} 
that  the  United  States,  having  themselves,  by  their  proposal, 
made  the  source  of  the  river  St.  John  the  north-west  angle 
of  Nova  Scotia,  and  having  defined  the  dividing  Highlands, 
as  extending  only  from  that  point  to  the  source  of  the  Con- 
necticut River,  this  definition  embraced  only  the  Highlands 
which  divided  the  tributaries  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence, 
from  those  of  the  Penobscot  and  of  the  Kennebec,  and  ex- 
cluded ^highlands  dividing  the  sources  of  the  several  branches 
of  the  River  St.  John,  from  those  of  rivers  emptying  them- 
selves into  the  River  St.  Lawrence.  And  it  was  suggested 
that  it  was,  with  that  view  of  the  subject  and  with  that  un- 
derstanding, that  the  term  Atlantic  Ocean  had  been  used,  in- 
stead of  the  word  Sea,  in  the  resolutions  of  Congress  of  1779, 
and  in  the  proposed  agreement  of  8th  October,  1782. 
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If  there  was  any  plausibility  in  this  argument,  it  was  ex- 
clusively derived  from  the  erroneous  supposition,  that  the   • 
St.  John,  contemplated  by  the  United  States,  was  that  of  the 
longest  branch  of  the  River  St.   John,  or  of  that  which  is 
laid  down  as  such  in  Mitchell's  map. 

Now  you  perceive  that  the  dividing  highlands  proposed 
by  the  American  Commissioners,  distinctly   delineated   by 
Mr.  Jay,  and  designated  by  him  as  Mr.  Oswald's  line,  com 
mence  at   the    northern  extremity  of  Mitchell's  Medousa 
Lake,  and  extend  thence   all   the  way  to  the  northernmost 
source  of  the  River  Connecticut.     That  distance,  according 
to    Mitchell's   map,  is   about  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
in  a  straight  line ;  and,  according  to  that  map,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  miles  of  that  distance  divide  the  rivers 
emptying  themselves  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  from  the 
sources  of  the  several  branches  of  the  River  St.  John ;  and 
only  the  remaining  ninety-five  miles  divide  the  tributaries  of 
the  River  St.  Lawrence  from  those  of  the  Penobscot  and  of 
the  Kennebec.     It  is  therefore  clearly  established,  as  you 
see  it  on  the  map,  that  the  Highlands  described  in  the  pro- 
posed agreement  of  the  8th  October,  1782,  as  "  Highlands 
which  divide  those  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the 
River  St.  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic," 
are  and  were  clearly  understood  to  be  highlands  dividing 
for  more  than  one  half  of  their  length,  the  rivers  that  empty 
themselves  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence  from  the  branches 
of  the  River  St.  John  ;  and  therefore,  that  the  River  St. 
John  was,  by  Congress,  and  by  the  Commissioners,  held  and 
understood  to  be  a  river  falling  into  the  Atlantic.     When  it  is 
considered  that,  with  that  fore-knowledge  of  the  meaning  at- 
tached to  the  term  Highlands,  &c.,  in  the  first   proposal   of 
the  American  Commissioners,  the  identical  words  used  in 
that  proposal,  as  defining  those  intended  highlands,  were 
transferred  to  and  used  in  the  definition  of  the  highlands 
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described  by  the  treaty,  (along  the  said  highlands  which  di- 
vide those  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  River  St. 
Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,) 
you  may  judge  of  the  soundness  of  the  British  argument  as 
applied  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  From  the  place  of  be- 
ginning, viz :  Irom  the  northern  extremity  of  Mitchell's 
Medousa  Lake  to  the  northernmost  source  of  the  River 
Connecticut,  the  line  delineated  by  Mr.  Jay,  in  conformity 
with  the  agreement  of  October  8th,  1782,  runs  along  the 
identical  highlands  claimed  under  the  treaty  by  the  United 
States  :  and  the  lines  prescribed  by  the  treaty  are  defined 
precisely  in  the  same  terms,  as  the  highlands  contemplated 
by  the  agreement  of  8th  October,  1782. 

Thirdly.  It  was  urged,  in  connection  with  the  last  above 
stated  argument,  that,  inasmuch  as  the  River  St.  Croix  was 
declared  to  have  its  mouth  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  which  the  River 
St.  Mary's  is  declared  to  have  its  mouth,  the  River  St.  John 
must  afortiori  be  held  to  fall  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  could 
not  therefore  be  considered  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
as  one  of  the  rivers  falling  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Ana- 
logous expressions  are  used  in  the  agreement  of  October, 
1782,  in  reference  to  the  St.  John's  river,  the  only  difference 
consisting  in  the  substitution,  in  the  treaty,  of  the  Rive?'  St. 
Croix,  and  a  due  north  line,  for  St.  John's  River,  in  the  agree- 
ment of'October,  1782.  This  will  appear  evident  by  com- 
paring with  the  words  used  in  the  treaty  those  of  the  agree- 
ment of  October,  1782,  which  are: 

"  Thence  down  along  the  middle  of  St.  Mary's  River,  to  the 
"  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  and  east,  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  along  the 
"  middle  oiSt.  John's  River,  from  its  source  to  its  mouth  in  the 
<'  Bay  of  Fundy  :  comprehending  all  islands  within  twenty 
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"  leagues  of  any  part  of  the  shores  of  the  United  States,  and 
"  lying  between  lines  to  be  drawn  due  east  from  the  points 
*•  where  the  aforesaid  boundaries  between  Nova  Scotia  on 
"  the  one  part,  and  East  Florida  on  the  other,  shall  respec- 
"  tively  touch  the  Bay  of  Fund]/  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean" 

The  only  difterence  between  these  words  and  those  used 
in  the  treaty,  consists  in  the  substitution  above  stated.  But 
all  the  sentences  in  the  treaty  in  which  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
is  mentioned,  are  found  expressed  in  the  same  manner  and 
for  the  same  purpose,  in  the  agreement  of  October,  1782. 
The  River  St.  Croix  in  the  treaty,  the  River  St.  John  in  the 
agreement,  are  respectively  declared  to  have  their  mouth  in 
the  Bay  of  Fundy.  In  both  instruments,  the  southern  boundary 
is  declared  to  terminate  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  In  both,  the 
boundaries  between  (the  United  States  and)  Nova  Scotia  on 
the  one  part,  and  East  Florida  on  the  other,  are  said  re- 
spectively to  touch  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Since  it  is  now  fully  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Jay's  map,  that, 
notwithstanding  that  apparent  distinction  between  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  the  River  St.  John  was 
clearly  intended  and  understood  in  the  agreement  of  Oc- 
tober, 1782,  to  be  a  river  falling  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  it 
is  impossible  that  the  same  identical  expressions  should  have 
been  preserved  in  the  treaty,  for  the  special  purpose  of  ex- 
cluding that  river  from  the  class  of  Atlantic  rivers,  and  of 
making  thereby  the  treaty  a  perfect  non-sense.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  the  pretended  inference,  and  such  the  frail  foun- 
dation, now  completely  subverted,  on  which  alone  it  rested. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  both  cases,  the  words  Baij  of  Fundy 
were  introduced,  only  for  the  purpose  of  defining,  with  pre- 
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cision  what  river  was  intended.  It  was  inserted  in  the 
agreement  of  October,  1782,  in  order  that  the  intended 
River  St.  John  might  not  be  confounded  with  another  River 
St.  John,  mentioned  in  the  Proclamation  of  1763,  which 
coming  from  the  north  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
It  was  inserted  again  in  the  Treaty  of  1783,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defining  with  precision  the  locality  of  the  intended 
River  St.  Croix,  and  of  excluding  all  the  rivers  having  their 
mouth  west  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  which  might  bear  the 
same  name.  And  this  precaution  was  the  more  necessary, 
inasmuch  as  Governor  Pownall  had  previously  asserted,  in 
a  work  published  under  his  name,  and  often  appealed  to  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain,  that  there  were  several  rivers,  having 
their  mouths  west  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  which  were,  by  the 
French,  called  also  "  River  St.  Croix."  It  is  well  known 
that  subsequently,  one  of  the  British  agents  asserted  that,  if 
it  had  not  been  otherwise  determined.  Great  Britain  might 
under  the  treaty  have  claimed  the  River  Penobscot,  as  being 
the  true  River  St.  Croix  intended  by  that  instrument. 

In  all  that  which  I  have  now  stated,  I  have  admitted,  that 
no  other  line  was  traced  by  Mr.  Jay  on  his  map,  than  the 
red  Une  which  he  calls  Mr.  Oswald's  line.  This  admission 
has  been  made,  not  only  in  order  to  avoid  a  discussion  on 
debateable  ground,  but  also  because  I  believe  the  admission 
to  be  consistent  with  the  fact.  I  believe  so,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  general  character  of  the  coloring  of  the  map, 
and  for  other  reasons  already  alleged,  but  also  because  Mr. 
Jay  did  not  correct  the  map  in  another  quarter,  so  as  to 
make  the  boundary  agree  with  the  terras  of  the  treaty. 
From  the  point  where  the  fdrty-fifth  parallel  of  latitude  in- 
tersects the  River  St.  Lawrence,  the  treaty  substituted,  for 
that  which  is  called  Mr.  Oswald's  line,  the  boundary  line 
which,  as  you  well  know,  runs  through  the  River  St.  Law- 
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rence  and  the  middle  of  the  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron, 
Superior,  &;c.  This  line  prescribed  by  the  treaty  is  .not  de- 
Hneatod  on  Mr.  Jay's  map. 

It  is,  however,  proper  to  state  that,  in  relation  to  our  North- 
Eastern  Boundary,  it  was  not  necessary  for  Mr.  Jay,  and 
indeed  it  was  inipossible  for  him,  to  have  delineated  it  on  the 
map.  If  you  suppose,  indeed,  that  the  map  came  into  his 
hands  without  being  colored,  and  that  the  line,  red  on  one  side 
and  yellow  on  the  other,  which,  from  the  mouth  of  the  River 
St.  Croix  to  its  source,  and  thence  in  a  due  north  course  ex- 
tends to  the  southern  boundary  of  Canada,  did  not  exist  on 
the  map  when  he  received  it,  it  follows,  that  it  was  delineated 
by  himself:  and  this  supposition  would  conclusively  settle  the 
question  as  to  the  understanding  of  the  boundary  line  by  our 
Commissioners.  But  if,  as  I  believe,  that  line  had  been  pre- 
viously delineated,  Mr.  Jay  stood  in  relation  to  the  map  in 
the  same  situation  as  is  now  the  case  with  ourselves.  If 
we  were  asked  to  delineate  on  that  map,  as  it  now  stands 
before  you,  the  boundary  line  claimed  by  the  United  States, 
our  answer  would  be  :  We  cannot  do  it,  for  it  is  already 
done ;  that  red  and  yellow  line  is  precisely  that  which  we 
claim.  This  was  the  situation  of  Mr.  Jay.  The  treaty  line 
was  then  delineated  with  great  precision,  and  he  had  in  that 
respect  nothing  to  alter  or  to  correct.  As  to  the  line  claimed 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  there  is  no  trace  of  it  on  the  map, 

Exclusively  of  the  question  respecting  the  character  of 
the  highlands,  on  which  the  map  throws  no  light,  but  which 
I  believe  now  to  be  definitively  settled,  both  as  to  principle 
and  as  to  fact,  the  only  British  argument,  which  is  not  com* 
pletely  demolished  by  Mr.  Jay's  map,  is  that  which  relates 
to  the  intersection  of  the  River  Ristigouche  by  the  due 
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north  line,  as  claimed  by  the  United  States.  And  it  is  pro- 
per, when  arguing  upon  that  map,  to  point  out  the  only  mis- 
conception of  the  negotiators  of  the  treaty  of  1782,  with  re- 
gard to  the  topography  of  the  country,  which  may  in  any 
way  have  a  bearing  on  the  questions  respecting  our  North- 
Eastern  Boundary. 

It  is  well  known,  that  there  are  great  errors  in  the  longi- 
tude of  the  maps  of  that  epoch,  and  particularly  in  that  of 
Mitchell.  Had  that  error  been  uniform  throughout  the  map, 
its  only  effect  would  have  been  to  place  that  part  of  Ameri- 
ca sixty  or  one  hundred  miles  nearer  to  the  observatory  of 
Greenwich,  and  to  Europe  generally,  than  it  is  now  known 
to  be.  But  this  would  not  have  affected  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  various  places  in  America  delineated  on  the  map. 
The  error,  however,  is  not  uniform.  The  geographical  no- 
tions in  England  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  from  its  mouth 
upwards,  were  in  1755  exclusively  derived  from  French 
maps,  whilst  those  of  the  Atlantic  shores  were  chiefly  de- 
rived from  British  observations.  And  it  so  happened  that, 
although  the  errors  were  on  the  same  side,  the  difference 
was  greater,  by  nearly  one  degree  of  longitude,  on  the  River 
St.  Lawrence,  than  on  the  Atlantic  shores.  Hence  it  fol- 
lowed, that  the  position  of  the  several  short  rivers  that  fall 
into  the  River  St.  Lawrence  from  the  south,  and  of  the 
places  determined  in  reference  to  those  rivers,  was  placed 
on  the  maps  from  forty  to  fifty  miles  east  of  their  real  posi- 
tion, relatively  to  the  various  places  along  the  Atlantic 
shores,  or  whose  position  was  determined  in  reference  to 
those  places. 

The  position  ascribed  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Mitch- 
ell's Medousa  Lake  was  not  derived  from  any  survey  of  the 
River  St.  John  and  its  branches ;  but  it  was  known  and  is 
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designated  on  the  map  as  a  carriage  to  Canada.  It  was  an 
ancient  well  known  portage,  by  which  tiie  French  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Bay  des  Chalcurs  and  the  Miramichi  communi- 
cated with  the  River  St.  Lawrence.  Its  position  on  Mitch- 
ell's map  is  taken  from  the  French  maps  ;  and,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  that  position  is  quite  correct  in  refer- 
ence to  the  rivers  tiiat  empty  themselves  into  the  River  St. 
Lawrence.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  position  of  the 
River  St.  Croix,  on  that  map,  was  determined  in  relation  to 
places  along  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  including  the  Bay  of 
Fundy.  The  due  north  line  from  the  source  of  that  river 
had  never  been  run,  and  is  delineated  on  the  map  in  refer- 
ence to  the  position  of  that  source.  The  consequence  of 
that  difterence  is,  that  the  due  north  line  which,  when  sur- 
veyed, was  found  to  terminate  at  the  source  of  the  River 
Metis,  is  placed  on  Mitchell's  map  about  forty  miles  west  of 
that  source  ;  and  that  the  course  of  the  Madawaska  River 
from  its  junction  with  the  St.  John  up  to  its  source,  is  repre- 
sented as  being  north,  instead  of  northwest,  and  almost  to 
coincide  with  the  due  north  line.  So  that,  that  source  of 
the  River  St.  John,  (that  is  to  say,  of  the  Madawaska,) 
which,  according  to  the  agreement  of  October,  1782,  was 
considered  as  the  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  is  on  the 
map  placed  only  five  miles  west  of  the  termination  of  the 
due  north  line,  whilst  in  fact  those  two  points  are  about 
forty-five  miles  apart. 

The  consequence  of  that  topographical  misconception,  on 
the  part  of  the  negotiators  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  was  Jirst, 
that  it  made  the  line,  agreed  to  according  to  our  understand- 
ing of  it,  to  appear  much  less  disadvantageous  to  Great' 
Britain,  with  respect  to  the  communication  between  her 
provinces,  than  in  reality  it  turned  out  to  be  ;  secondly,  that 
the  negotiators  entertained  no  suspicion,  that  the  due  north 


Une  could  possibly  be  intersected  by  the  branches  of  any 
river  emptying  itself  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that,  in  a  general  geographical 
sense,  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  are 
bays  or  inlets  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  that,  in  the  same 
general  geographical  view,  the  River  St.  Lawrence  is  itself 
an  Atlantic  river  ;  and  that,  unless  excluded  specially  or  by  a 
necessary  implication,  they  must  under  the  treaty  be  con- 
sidered as  such.  The  treaty  contemplates  but  two  classes 
of  rivers  to  be  divided  from  each  other  ;  those  emptying  into 
the  River  St.  Lawrence,  and  those  that  fall  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Whence  it  appears  to  me  conclusively  to  follow, 
that  the  rivers  which  do  not  fall  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence, 
but  into  either  the  Bay  of  Fundy  or  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, both  which  are  bays  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  are,  by  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  clearly  included  within  the  class  of 
rivers  emptying  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  point,  there- 
fore, where  the  due  north  line  intersects  the  highland  which 
divides  a  river,  that  empties  itself  into  the  River  St.  Law- 
rence from  a  branch  of  the  River  Ristigouche  (which  falls 
into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence),  is  the  true  north-west  angle 
of  Nova  Scotia  described  by  the  treaty.  The  supposition 
that  the  north-west  angle  is  to  be  found  on  the  highland 
which  divides  the  waters  of  the  Ristigouche  from  those  of 
the  River  St.  John,  implies  the  supposition  that  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  river  of  the  same  name  were,  by  the 
negotiators,  considered  as  identic. 

At  the  same  time  I  am  ready  to  admit,  that  the  negotiators 
of  the  treaty  of  1788  had  no  expectation  that  the  boundary, 
as  described  by  them,  would  throw  into  the  United  States 
some  of  the  head  branches  of  the  Ristigouche*     I  think  it 
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extremely  probable  that  had  they  been  aware  of  that  cir- 
cumstance, they  would  have  modified  the  line,  so  far  at  least 
as  to  make  the  ridge  which  divides  the  Ristigouche  from  the 
St.  John  the  boundary  between  the  two  countries,  till  it  met 
the  ridge  which  divides  the  waters  of  the  St.  John  from 
those  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence.  Seeing,  indeed,  that 
according  to  Mitchell's  map  they  must  have  believed  the 
due  north  line  and  the  River  Madawaska  to  be  almost  identic  ; 
it  is  not  improbable,  considering  the  conciliatory  dispositions 
which  animated  the  framers  of  the  treaty,  that  they  might, 
had  they  known  the  true  topography  of  that  part  of  the 
country,  have  secured  the  ordinary  communication  between 
the  British  Provinces  by  substituting  the  River  Madawaska, 
instead  of  the  continued  north  line,  as  an  equitable  boundary. 
These  considerations,  though  not  affecting  the  question  of 
right,  must  have  had  their  due  weight  on  negotiations  having 
for  object  an  amicable  compromise. 

Although  the  objections  made  against  the  boundary  line 
claimed  by  the  United  States  had,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
been  already  refuted,  and  although  the  most  plausible  of 
them  are  altogether  disproved  by  tiie  map  of  Mr.  Jay,  yet 
they  may  generally  be  considered  to  have  been  debateable 
questions.  If  any  of  them  had  proved  conclusive,  the  only 
inference  would  have  been  that  the  treaty  could  not  be 
literally  executed,  and  that  a  compromise  must  be  made. 
This  is  what  actually  took  place  in  reference  to  another 
provision  of  the  treaty,  viz.  the  line  from  the  lake  of  the 
woods  to  the  Mississippi,  which  could  not  be  executed  ac- 
cording to  the  letter  of  the  treaty. 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  instead  of  only  raising 
objections  against  the  line  claimed  by  the  United  States,  an 
attempt  should  have  been  made,  in  behalf  of  Great  Britalo, 


to  advance  a  claim  of  a  most  extraordinary  and  startling 
nature.  It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  I  approach  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  which  I  would  have  wished  to  be 
buried  in  oblivion,  had  it  not  been  lately  renewed  by  the 
discovery  of  a  map  with  a  line  of  demarcation  ascribed  to 
Dr.  Franklin. 

The  treaty  declares  the  East  Boundary  of  the  United 
States  to  be,  a  line  drawn  from  the  source  of  the  River  St. 
Croix  directly  north  to  the  highlands,  which  divide  the  rivers 
that  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  that  which  falls  into 
the  River  St.  Lawrence.  And,  from  that  point,  which  is  de- 
clared to  be  the  Northwest  angle  of  nova  Scotia,  the  boun- 
dary between  the  two  countries  is  declared  to  be,  "  along 
the  highlands  which  divide  those  rivers  that  empty  them- 
selves into  the  River  St.  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  the  north  westernmost  head  of  Con- 
necticut River." 

It  was  asserted  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  that  the 
northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  described  by  the  treaty, 
was  to  be  found  at  a  certain  point  situate  on  the  due  north 
line,  at  or  near  Mars  Hill,  about  forty  miles  north  from  the 
source  of  the  river  St.  Croix,  (or,  according  to  Messrs. 
Featherstonhaugh  and  Mudge,  at  another  hill  a  few  miles 
farther  north.)  Mars  Hill  is  at  least  one  hundred  miles  dis- 
tant in  every  direction,  from  any  of  the  sources  of  any  of 
the  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  River  St.  Law- 
rence ;  and  it  divides  no  other  rivers,  but  Goosequick  River, 
from  the  River  Presque  Isle ;  both  which  are  tributary 
streams  of  the  River__^St.  John,  into  which  they  empty  them- 
selves, a  few  miles  east  of  the  said  due  north  line. 

It  was  therefore  contended  that  a  point,  described  by  the 
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treaty  as  being  on  the  highlands  which  divide  the  rivers 
which  fall  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  may  be  placed  on  a  highland,  which 
does  7iot  divide  from  each  other  the  rivers  thus  described  by 
the  treaty,  which  is  one  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  wa- 
ters of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  and  which  divides  no  other 
rivers  but  two  small  branches  of  one  and  the  same  river, 
viz  :  the  River  St.  John,  which  falls  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  was  considered  by  Great  Britain  as  billing  neither  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  or  the  River  St.  Lawrence. 


The  boundary  line  claimed  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
from  that  spot  to  the  sources  of  the  River  Chaudiere,  which 
falls  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  (a  distance  of  about  o::e 
hundred  and  fifteen  miles  in  a  straight  line,)  instead  of  di- 
viding, in  conformity  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  rivers 
falling  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence  from  rivers  falling  into 
the  Atlantic,  divides  no  other  rivers  than  the  various  branch- 
es of  the  Penobscot  from  the  branches  of  the  River  St.  John. 
For  the  whole  of  that  distance,  that  line  divides  no  other 
rivers  than  rivers  falling,  as  the  United  States  affirm,  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  or,  according  to  the  suggestions  of  the 
British  agents,  no  other  rivers  than  rivers  falling  into  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  from  rivers  falling  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
It  is  only  from  the  source  of  the  River  Chaudiere,  at  a  spot 
called  Metjarmette  Portage,  that  the  line  claimed  by  Great 
Britain,  coinciding  there  with  the  American  line,  divides 
the  sources  of  rivers  that  fall  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence, 
from  the  sources  of  several  tributary  streams  of  the  Rivers 
Penobscot,  Kennebec,  and  Connecticut.  It  is  only  for  that 
portion  of  the  boundary,  or  about  eighty  miles  in  a  straight 
line,  that  the  British  line  did  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the 
treatv. 
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In  order  to  sustain  that  claim  it  was  insisted  that,  altiiough 
the  highlands  from  Mars  hill  to  the  sources  of  the  Chaudiere 
do  not  divide  the  rivers  described  and  contemplated  by  the 
treaty,  they  are  a  continuation  of,  or  connected  with,  the 
highlands  which,  from  the  source  of  the  Chaudiere  to  that 
of  the  Connecticut,  divide  the  rivers  contemplated  and  pre- 
scribed by  the  treaty.  And  it  was  affirmed  that  it  was  not 
necessary,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  that  the 
boundary  should,  through  its  whole  extent,  be  along  high- 
lands which  actually  divide  rivers  emptying  themselves  into 
the  River  St.  Lawrence  from  those  that  fall  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  On  that  point  it  is  sufficient  to  recur  to  the  terms 
of  the  treaty. 

T!ie  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  is  there  expressly 
declared  to  be  on  the  highlands  themselves,  and  not  on  the 
continuation  of  the  highlands  which  actually  divide  the 
rivers  mentioned  in  the  treaty.  And  the  boundary  is  de- 
clared to  be/rom  that  northwest  angle  along  the  highlands 
which  divide  those  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the 
River  St.  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  to  the  northwesternmost  head  of  Connecticut  River. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  devise  words  more  clear  and  precise, 
than  the  words  from,  along,  and  to,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
claring that  the  boundary  must,  through  its  whole  extent, 
from  the  place  of  beginning,  or  northwest  angle  of  Nova 
Scotia,  to  the  source  of  the  Connecticut,  be  on  the  highlands 
described  by  the  treaty. 

It  was  also  broadly  asserted,  that  the  British  line  does  di- 
vide, as  directed  by  the  treaty,  the  rivers  which  empty  them- 
selves into  the  River  St.  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  term  to  divide  was  made  to  mean 
to  liehetween.     The  line,  that  was  claimed  by  Great  Britain, 
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divides  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  those 
which  empty  themselves  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Uhinc  divides  France  I'rom  Poland,  and 
as  the  Hudson  River  divides  New-York  from  Pennsylvania. 

As  a  subsidiary  argument,  whilst  it  was  contended,  in  op- 
position to  the  American  line,  that  the  negotiators  were  en- 
tirely unacquainted  with  the  topography  of  the  country,  it 
was  asserted  that  they  did,  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  in- 
tend  to  describe  the  north-western  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
the  boundary  line  claimed  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  Now, 
you  see,  that  the  course  of  the  main  River  St.  John  from  the 
due  north  line  to  its  western  source  and  the  position  of  that 
river  in  relation  to  the  sources  of  the  River  St.  Croix,  of  the 
Penobscot,  and  of  the  tributary  streams  of  the  River  St.  Law- 
rence, between  the  Temiscouata  Portage  and  heads  of  Con- 
necticut River,  are  laid  down  with  remarkable  correctness 
on  Mitchell's  map;  and,  I  may  add,  on  all  the  subsequent 
English  maps  published  before  the  year  1782. 

It  is  manifest  by  Mitchell's  map  and  those  of  a  subse- 
quent date,  and  it  was  therefore  perfectly  well  known  to  the 
negotiators,  that  no  point  of  the  due  north  line,  south  of 
the  River  St.  John,  did  or  could  divide,  from  each  other, 
any  rivers  whatever  but  some  branches  of  the  said  River 
St.  John  ; — that  the  source  of  the  River  Chaudiere  was 
about  120  miles  distant,  and  in  a  westwardly  course  from 
any  such  point  of  the  due  north  line  ;  that  no  line  whatever, 
drawn  from  any  such  point  of  the  said  due  north  line  south 
of  the  River  St.  John,  and  keeping  south  of  that  river,  could, 
between  that  point  and  the  source  of  the  River  Chaudiere, 
(or  of  any  other  tributary  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,)  divide 
from  any  river  whatever,  any  of  the  rivers  emptying  them- 
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selves  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence  ; — and  that  such  hne, 
through  its  whole  length  of  120  miles,  could  divide  no  other 
rivers  whatever  but  the  southern  branches  of  the  River  St. 
John,  from  the  branches  of  the  Rivers  St.  Croix,  Penobscot, 
and  Kennebec. 

With  those  facts  before  them,  if  the  negotiators  of  the 
treaty  had  intended  that  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia 
should  be  placed  on  highlands  situated  south  of  the  River 
St.  John,  or  on  any  point  of  the  due  north  line  lying  between 
and  dividing  only  tributary  streams  of  the  River  St.  John,  it 
is  impossible  that  they  should  have  described  that  angle  as 
being  on  highlands  dividing  the  waters  of  the  River  St.  Law- 
rence from  rivers  falling  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

It  is  equally  impossible  that,  if  the  negotiators  intended  that 
the  boundary,  from  the  due  north  line  to  the  sources  of  the 
Chaudierc,  should,  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  either 
divide  the  sources  of  the  Penobscot  and  of  the  Kennebec 
from  those  of  the  St.  John,  or  should,  without  dividing  any 
rivers,  only  intersect  branches  of  the  St.  John,  they  should 
have  described  such  a  boundary,  as  being  on  highlands  di- 
viding the  waters  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence  from  the  rivers 
falling  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

What  renders  the  supposition,  that  those  ministers  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  terms  so  contradictory  of  the  intentions 
gratuitously  ascribed  to  them,  still  more  untenable,  is,  that 
there  would  not  have  been  the  slightest  difficulty,  with  Mitch- 
ell's map  before  them,  in  defining  with  the  utmost  precision, 
if  so  intended,  the  boundary  line  as  now  contended  for  by 
Great  Britain. 

Had  the  intention  been,  as  was  affirmed,  to  assign  to  Great 
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Britain  the  whole  of  the  basin  of  the  River  St.  John,  there 
would  not  have  been  any  occasion,  either  to  refer  to  the 
north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  that  any  part  of  the 
boundary  should  have  been  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  the 
source  of  the  River  St.  Croix.  In  that  case,  the  boundary 
would,  by  an  ordinary  conveyancer  in  possession  of  Mitch- 
ell's map,  and  of  the  intentions  of  the  parties,  have  been 
described  in  the  following  words,  or  in  others  as  explicit,  and 
of  the  same  import,  viz  : 

"  From  the  source  of  the  River  St.  Croix,  along  the  high- 
"  lands  which  divide  the  rivers  that  empty  themselves  either 
"  into  the  River  St.  John,  or  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence, 
"  from  those  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  west  of  the 
"  mouth  of  the  River  St.  Croix,  to  the  northwesternmost 

"  head  of  Connecticut  River .East  by  a  line 

"  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  River  St.  Croix,  from  its 
*'  mouth  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  its  source." 

Had  it  been  intended,  though  for  what  object,  with  the 
intentions  ascribed  to  the  negotiators,  is  altogether  unintelli- 
gible, that  a  due  north  line  drawn  from  the  source  of  the 
River  St.  Croix,  should  form  a  part  of  the  boundary,  a  slight 
alteration  in  the  phraseology,  would,  with  equal  facility,  have 
effected  that  purpose. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  extraordinary  pretension  was 
suggested  by  the  British  Agent,  under  the  Joint  Commission 
of  1818,  who,  having  also  been  the  Agent  before  the  Joint 
Commission  of  1798,  had  then  expressly  declared  that  the 
north  line  must  of  necessity  cross  the  River  St.  John,  but 
that,  if  it  was  drawn  from  the  source  of  the  western  branch 
of  the  Schoodiac,  it  would  cross  that  river  in  a  part  of  it 
almost  at  the  foot  of  the  highlands.     That  Agent,  one  of  the 
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first  settlers  of  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  was,  as  late  as  the  year  1798, 
of  opinion  that  the  highlands  of  the  treaty  lay  north  of  the 
River  St.  John,  and  that  the  north  line,  in  order  to  meet 
them,  must  cross  that  river.  Sir  Robert  Liston,  then  his 
Britannic  Majesty's  Minister  to  the  United  States,  construed 
the  treaty  in  the  same  manner. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Joint  Commission  of  1818  were 
not  published,  and  excited  but  little  sensation  at  the  time. 
It  was  only  generally  known  that  the  Commissioners  had 
not  agreed,  and  that  the  reference  to  a  foreign  power,  pro- 
vided by  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  had  become  necessary.  I 
was,  for  the  first  time,  made  acquainted  with  the  claim  set 
up  by  Great  Britain  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1826,  when 
appointed  Minister  to  the  British  Court. 

Wherever  this  pretension  was  known,  it  excited  a  general 
surprise  and  indignation.  It  was  no  longer  an  attempted 
construction  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty.  It  was  viewed 
generally  in  America  as  being,  not  an  interpretation,  but  a 
direct  and  obvious  violation  of  the  express  terms  of  the 
treaty. 

You  will  find,  by  the  official  documents  deposited  in  your 
library,  with  what  pertinacity  the  claim  was  sustained  by 
the  British  Agents :  and  you  know  that  the  extraordinary 
arguments  to  the  same  efiect,  contained  in  the  Report  of 
Messrs.  Featiierstonhaugii  and  Mudge,  were  laid  officially 
before  Parliament.  Subsequently  a  better  spirit  was  evinced  ; 
and  this  was  followed  by  the  conciliatory  mission  of  Lord 
AsHBURTOK.  That  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  should 
ever  have  countenanced  this  pretended  interpretation,  has 
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ever  been,  and  is  to  this  day,  altogether  incomprehensible  to 
me.  In  the  discussion  of  this  pretension,  the  only  dilTiculty 
on  the  part  of  the  United  Stales  was  that  which  was  expe- 
rienced in  an  attempt  to  demonstrate  a  self-evident  axiom, 
or  to  refute  such  an  assertion  as  that  "  two  and  two  make 
five." 


But  this  attempt  was  a  fatal  mistake,  which  shook  the 
confidence  justly  due  to  the  British  Government  for  its 
fidelity  in  fulfilling  its  engagements,  and  which,  by  the  ex- 
citement it  produced  and  the  incidents  following  from  it, 
produced  dangerous  collisions,  and  prevented  during  a  period 
of  twelve  years  any  approximation  towards  a  conciliatory 
compromise.  And  now  that  such  a  compromise  has  happily 
been  effected,  the  attempts  lately  made  to  renew  the  dis- 
cussion on  that  particular  subject  can  have,  and  have  had,  no 
other  effect  but  to  irritate. 

It  appears  that  Count  De  Vergennes  did,  on  the  5th  of 
December,  1782,  send  some  one  map  to  Dr.  Franklix,  with 
a  request  that  he  would  delineate  on  it  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  as  settled  in  the  preliminaries  between  the 
British  and  American  Plenipotentiaries  ;  and  that  the  map 
was  returned  the  ensuing  day  by  Dr.  Franklin,  with  a  note, 
stating  that  he  had  marked  with  a  strong  red  line  the  limits 
aforesaid.  It  further  appears,  that  in  the  geographical  de- 
partment of  the  French  Archives  of  Foreign  Afiairs,  which 
contains  60,000  maps,  there  is  one  of  North  America  by 
Danville,  dated  1746,  in  size  about  eighteen  inches  square, 
on  which  is  drawn  a  strong  red  line  throughout  the  entire 
boundary  of  the  United  States  ;  which  line  runs  wholly  south 
of  the  St.  John,  and  between  the  head  waters  of  that  river 
and  those  of  the  Penobscot  and  Kennebec :  it  is  the  line 
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contended  for  by  Great  Britain,  except  tliat  it  concedes  more 
than  is  claimed :  it  leaves  on  the  British  side  all  the  streams 
which  flow  into  the  St.  John  between  the  source  of  the  St. 
Croix  and  Mars  Hill :  from  the  St.  Croix  to  the  Canadian 
Highlands  it  is  intended  to  exclude  all  the  waters  running 
into  the  St.  John.  There  is  no  other  coloring  on  any  other 
part  of  the  map. 

There  is  no  endorsement  or  proof  of  any  kind  whatever 
that  this  is  the  map  on  which  Dr.  Franklin  had  delineated 
the  limits  as  above  stated.  But  admitting  for  a  moment  that 
this  was  the  case,  what  does  it  prove? 

No  line  of  demarcation  traced  on  a  map  can  alter  the 
express  terms  of  a  treaty,  or  change  the  locality  of  a  natural 
object.  No  red  or  other  line,  no  legerdemain  can  transfer 
Mars  Hill  to  the  Highlands,  in  which  the  rivers  that  empty 
themselves  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence  have  their  sources, 
or  make  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire  be  on  the 
ridge  which  divides  the  waters  of  the  River  Connecticut 
from  those  of  the  Hudson.  If  the  fact  was  established,  it 
could  only  prove  that  a  highly  gifted  man  had  once  com- 
mitted a  great  blunder.  This  is  not  altogether  impossible  ; 
but  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  is  so  extremely 
improbable,  and  the  presumption  deduced  from  the  fact,  that 
there  does  exist  in  the  French  Archives  a  map  of  America 
with  a  red  line,  is  so  weak,  that  the  supposition  is  altogether 
inadmissible. 

It  may  be,  that  the  features  of  physical  geography  are 
less  attended  to,  and  the  terms  used  in  reference  to  it,  less 
familiar  to  the  mass  of  the  English  people  than  to  Americans. 
But  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  American  farmer  who 
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does  not  know  that,  by  the  terms  height  of  land,  highlands, 
which  divide,  or,  dividing  ridge,  that  ridge,  or  those  high- 
lands, are  always  meant,  in  which  the  divided  rivers,  llow- 
ing  in  opposite  directions,  have  their  sources.  Unless  direct 
and  positive  proof  to  the  contrary  shall  be  adduced,  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  admit  that,  within  six  days  after  hav- 
ing signed  the  treaty.  Dr.  Fuanklix  should  have  substituted 
for  a  point  (the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia)  and  for  a 
line,  declared  expressly  by  the  treaty  to  be  on  highlands 
dividing  the  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  River  St. 
Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  a 
point  and  a  line,  which  are  on  highlands  which  divide  only 
the  waters  of  the  River  St.  John  from  those  of  the  River  St. 
Croix,  and  the  Penobscot ;  and  which  point  and  line  are  one 
hundred  miles  distant  from  the  highlands,  in  which  rivers 
emptying  themselves  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence  have  their 
sources.  It  is,  indeed,  required  from  us  to  believe,  that  he 
had  annihilated  the  due  north  line  prescribed  by  the  treaty, 
and  substituted  for  it  the  crooked  westwardly  line  which  di- 
vides the  Penobscot  from  the  River  St.  John.  It  was  not 
for  the  purpose  of  renewing  the  discussion,  but  in  reference 
to  the  line  thus  ascribed  to  Dr.  Franklin,  that  I  have  pointed 
out  the  proofs  of  the  impossibility  that  the  negotiators  of  the 
Treaty  of  1782  could  have  intended  the  boundary  claimed 
by  Great  Britain  ;  and,  therefore,  of  the  absurdity  of  the 
supposition  which  ascribes  to  Dr.  Franklin  the  red  line  in 
question. 

I  will  go  still  farther :  even  if  it  was  proved  that  the 
map  found  in  the  French  Archives  was  that  returned  by  Dr. 
Franklin  to  Count  De  Vergennes,  it  would  be  far  more  pro- 
bable that  Dr.  Franklin,  after  having  traced  on  the  map  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  left  to  some  subor- 
dinate person  in  his  office  the  care  of  tracing  the  residue, 
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and  returned  to  Count  De  Vergennes  the  map,  without  hav- 
ing compared  it,  than  that  he  should  have  traced  as  the 
North-Eastern  Boundary  prescribed  by  the  treaty  the  red 
line  ascribed  to  him. 

The  north-eastern  and  northern  boundaries  between  the 
United  States  and  the  British  Provinces  were  a  matter  of 
profound  indifference  to  France,  and  to  Count  De  Vergennes. 
But  France,  pressed  by  Spain,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
wanted  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  Florida  as  far  north  as 
possible,  was  desirous  that  the  United  States  should  yield  to 
those  wishes  to  a  certain  extent.  It  was  the  southern  boun- 
daries of  the  United  States,  as  described  in  the  preliminary 
articles  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  and  that  alone,  which 
Count  De  Vergennes  wished  to  ascertain.  Of  this  Dr* 
Franklin  was  fully  aware,  and  he  may  have  drawn,  himself, 
that  part  of  the  boundary.  If,  being  then  76  years  old,  and 
with  an  impaired  eye-sight,  he  left  to  a  clerk  the  care  of 
tracing  the  residue  on  that  small  map,  and  did  not  examine 
this  critically,  it  is  nothing  more  than  what  every  man,  who 
superintends  important  and  extensive  concerns,  is  perpetually 
oblio^ed  to  do.  The  transcripts  of  the  evidence  respecting 
the  North-Eastern  Boundary,  communicated  to  the  British 
Government,  and  laid  before  the  arbiter,  were  not  and  could 
not  yet  have  been  compared  with  the  originals,  either  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  or  by  the  Agents  of  the  United  States, 
who  collected  the  evidence,  and  superintended  the  whole 
subject. 

In  order  to  corroborate  the  supposition,  that  the  red  line 
on  the  map  in  the  French  Archives  had  been  delineated  by 
Dr.  Franklin,  some  French  maps  published  in  1783  and  1784 
have  been  produced,  on  which  the  boundary  is  said  to  be 
laid  in  conformity  with  the  British  pretension.     That  some 
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such  maps  do  exist  is  true  ;  but  I  cannot  argue  on  maps 
which  I  have  not  seen,  nor  form  a  definitive  judgment  from 
the  reported  debates  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  of 
the  respective  cliaracter  and  authenticity  of  tiie  dotted  and 
colored  lines  therein  referred  to.  I  have  seen  but  two 
French  maps  pubhshed  in  those  years,  on  which  the  bound- 
ary of  tiie  United  States  is  attempted  to  be  traced  ;  one, 
which  was  in  the  Congress  hbrary,  is  a  map  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  by  Brion  de  la  Tour,  Paris,  1784;  and, 
on  this,  the  boundary  is  traced  as  claimed  by  the  United 
States.  The  other  belongs  to  this  Society,  and  was,  for  the 
first  time,  communicated  to  me  in  the  year  1840,  by  Mr. 
FoLsoM.  It  is  a  reprint  of  an  old  map  of  Guillaume  Del' 
Isle,  originally  published  in  1703,  revised  in  1783,  Paris,  by 
Dezauche,  successor  of  Del'Isle  &  Buache.  On  this  map, 
there  is  a  colored  line  of  the  United  States'  boundary,  in 
conformity  with  the  British  pretension.  It  is  even  in  that 
respect  incorrect,  as  it  crosses  Lake  Champlain  in  forty-four 
degrees  of  latitude.  But  it  is  remarkable,  that  by  comparing 
it  with  the  original  map  of  Del'Isle  of  1703,  (also  in  your 
collection,)  there  is  found,  on  this  new  reprint,  a  distinct  en- 
graved dotted  line,  which  does  not  appear  in  the  old  map, 
and  has  been  added  to  this,  corresponding  very  nearly  with 
the  boundary  as  claimed  by  the  United  States.  This  viewed 
in  connection  with  the  map  of  Brion  de  la  Tour,  and  the 
observations  made  in  the  Senate,  shows  what  little  weight 
is  attached  to  those  French  maps,  which  not  only  contradict 
each  other,  but  even  contradict  themselves. 

But  it  is  not  certainly  on  French  maps  of  that  date  that 
we  should  relv,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  understandinsr 
of  the  negotiators  of  the  Treaty  of  1782,  respecting  the 
boundaries  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
We  appeal  for  that  understanding  to  the  maps  published  co- 
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temporaneously  in  Great  Britain.  We  produced  and  laid 
before  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  all  maps  of  the  United 
States,  which,  to  our  knowledge,  had  been  published  in 
England  during  the  years  1783  and  1784.  The  boundary  is, 
on  every  one  of  them  without  exception,  laid  as  claimed  by 
the  United  States.  No  map  of  an  opposite  character,  pub- 
lished during  those  two  years,  is  known  to  us,  or  has  been 
produced.     The  maps  in  question  are  the  following,  viz  : 

19.  Sayer  and  Bennett's  United  States  of  America, 

with  the  British  Possessions,  &c.,  London,..    1783 

20.  Bew's  North  America,  &c.,  engraved  for  the 

Political  Magazine,  and  annexed  to  the  Report 

of  Parliamentary  Debates  of  February 1783 

21.  J.   Wallis's  United  States  of  North  America. 

London, 1783 

22.  J.  Gary's  United  States  of  America,  &c.  London,  1783 

23.  W.  Faden's  United  States  of  North  America, 

with  the  British  and  Spanish  territories,  &c.  1783 

24.  S.  Dunn's  United  States  of  North  America,  with 

the    British    Dominions,   &c.     London, 1783 

(^25.  Bowles'  Map  of  North  America  and  West  In- 

j  dies,  «Sz;c.     London,  Bowles  and  Carver. 

j  26.  Bowles'  Pocket  Map  of  the   United  States  of 

1  America,  British  Possessions,  &c.    London,..    1784 

27.  Albert  and  Lottei-'s  North  America,  &c 1784 

29.  J.  Gary's  North  America,  &c.,  according  to  the 
Preliminary  Articles  of  Peace,  &c.,  collected 
from  the  materials  of  Gov.  Pownall.  London,  1783 

When  it  is  recollected,  that  a  strong  opposition  was  made 
in  England  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty ;  that,  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary debate  of  the  17th  February,  1783,  Lord  Carlisle 
said,  that  the  Ministers  "  had  through  inaccuracy  or  egre- 
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gious  folly  drawn  such  a  line  of  boundary  between  Ameri- 
ca and  Great  Britain,  as  delivered  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia. 
fettered  into  the  hands  of  the  American  Congress  ;"  that  Mr. 
Oswald  was  then  in  England  ;  and  that  the  British  Ministry 
did  not  attempt,  cither  by  any  map,  or  in  any  other  shape 
whatever,  to  correct  the  unfavorable  impression  (if  this  was 
founded  in  error)  made  on  the  public  mind  by  all  the  maps 
thus  published  :  and  when  you  combine  this  with  the  evi- 
dence afforded  by  Mr.  Jay's  map  of  the  intentions  of  the 
parties  ;  can  any  doubt  remain,  in  any  candid  mind,  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  understood 
by  the  British  negotiator  and  by  the  British  Government  ? 

I  must  now  advert  to  another  map.  Amongst  other  doc- 
uments annexed  to  the  proceedings  of  the  joint  commission 
of  1818,  there  was  a  report  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  Egbert  Benson,  the  third  Commissioner  and  Um- 
pire in  the  joint  commission  which,  in  1798,  decided  which 
was  the  true  River  St.  Croix,  This  report  contains  at  large 
the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  decide,  contrary  to  the 
claim  of  Massachusetts,  that  the  Schoodiac,  and  not  the 
Magaguadavic,  was  the  true  River  St.  Croix.  He  there 
says,  that  the  Agent  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  stated  : 

"  That  Mitchell's  map,  published  in  1755,  was  before  the 
"  Commissioners  who  negotiated  and  concluded  the  pro- 
"  visional  treaty  of  peace  at  Paris  in  1782;  from  that  they 
"  took  their  ideas  of  the  country,  upon  that  they  marked  the 
"  dividing  line  between  the  two  nations,  and  by  the  line 
"  marked  upon  it  their  intention  is  well  explained,  that  the 
"  river  intended  by  the  name  of  St.  Croix,  in  the  treaty, 
"  was  the  eastern  river  which  empties  its  waters  into  the 
"  Bay  of  Passamaquoddy." 
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"  And  he  thereupon  offered  in  evidence  the  testimony  of 
*'  the  three  American  Commissioners,  as  contained  in  the 
"  following  depositions  of  two  of  them,  and  letter  from  the 
"  other,  to  Mr.  Secretary  Jefferson,  of  the  8th  of  April, 
"  1790,  and  also  a  map  of  Mitchell,  as  the  identical  copy 
"  which  the  Commissioners  had  before  them  at  Paris,  hav- 
"  ing  been  found  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
"  State  for  the  United  States,  and  having  the  eastern  bound- 
*'  ary  of  the  United  States  traced  on  it  with  a  pen  or 
"  pencil,  through  the  middle  of  the  River  St.  Croix,  as  laid 
"  down  on  the  map,  to  its  source,  and  continued  thence 
"  north  as  far  as  to  where,  most  probably,  it  was  supposed 
'•  by  whoever  it  w^as  done,  that  the  highlands  mentioned 
"  in  the  treaty  are." 

I  had,  during  the  summer  of  the  year  1828,  been  engaged 
in  collecting  evidence  which  could  be  procured  in  the  Re- 
cords of  Massachusetts  and  of  New- York.  None  could,  ac- 
cording to  the  convention  of  1827,  be  laid  before  the  Arbi- 
ter, which  was  not,  on  or  before  the  1st  of  January,  1829, 
communicated  to  the  British  Minister  at  Washington.  On  my 
arrival  there  in  the  beginning  of  November,  1828,  one  of  my 
first  inquiries  at  the  Department  of  State,  was  to  ascertain 
what  had  become  of  the  map  thus  stated  to  have  been  of- 
fered in  evidence  in  the  year  1798.  And  a  map  of  Mitchell 
was  immediately  produced  to  me  by  the  First  Clerk,  (Mr. 
D.  C.  Brent,)  as  being  the  identical  map  in  question.  There 
had  been  traced  on  it,  originally  with  a  pencil  and  over  it 
with  a  pen,  the  boundary  of  the  United  States  in  conformity 
with  their  claim.  There  was  no  endorsement  or  certificate 
on  the  map,  showing  by  whom  it  was  deposited  in  the  office. 
Mr.  Brent  was  persuaded  it  was  the  map,  from  tradition, 
and  had  never  inquired  into  the  proofs.  Assisted  by  him,  I 
made  a  thorough  search  amongst  the  files  and  other  papers 
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of  the  office,  and  could  not  discover  any  letter  from  the 
Commissioners,  or  either  of  them,  announcing  the  transmis- 
sion of  that  map.  Although  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  this 
being  that  which  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Agent,  (Judge,  since  Governor  Sullivan,)  in  the 
year  1798,  as  the  identical  copy  used  by  the  negotiators  of 
the  treaty,  and  on  which  they  had  traced  the  boundary  line 
of  the  treaty;  yet,  unable  to  produce  positive  evidence  of 
its  having  been  thus  originally  deposited  as  such,  we  con- 
cluded not  to  lay  the  map  as  evidence  before  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands.  It  appeared  to  us  that,  whatever  might 
be  our  conviction,  it  would  be  doing  injury  to  a  claim  so  in- 
disputable as  that  of  the  United  States,  to  attempt  to  support 
it  by  any  equivocal  or  disputable  evidence.  I  leave  you  to 
decide,  taking  all  the  circumstances  of  both  cases  into  con- 
sideration, whether  there  is  not  a  much  stronger  probability 
of  the  genuineness  of  that  map,  and  of  its  being  in  fact  that 
on  which,  according  to  the  joint  testimony  of  our  Commis- 
sioners, the  boundary  line  was  traced  by  them,  than  that  the 
French  map  with  the  red  line,  found  in  the  French  archives, 
is  the  map  on  which  Dr.  Franklin  had  traced  the  bounda- 
ry. And  you  may  also  judge  whether  the  course,  adopted 
on  that  occasion  by  the  Agents  of  the  United  States,  was 
not  the  wisest  as  well  as  the  most  honest  ?  whether  it  was 
not  more  consistent  with  propriety  and  sound  policy  to 
place  no  reliance  on  equivocal  and  disputable  evidence,  than 
to  attempt  to  sustain  a  claim  by  conjectural  inferences  ? 

With  respect  to  the  map  sent  by  Dr.  Franklin  to  Mr. 
Jefferson  in  April,  1790,  I  never  saw  it.  I  am  confident 
it  was  not  in  the  office  of  the  Department  of  State  in  No- 
vember, 1828 ;  and  there  was  not,  at  that  time,  any  know- 
ledge or  recollection  of  it  in  the  department. 
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It  appears  certain  that  it  had  disappeared  before  the  year 
1818.  For  Dr.  Franklin's  letter,  which  mentions  it,  was 
quoted  in  his  argument  by  the  Agent  of  the  United  States 
under  the  Joint  Commission.  Had  the  map  then  existed,  and 
been  favorable  to  the  claim  of  the  United  States,  he  would 
most  assuredly  have  laid  it  before  the  Board.  And,  if  un- 
favorable, he  would  not  certainly  have  called  the  attention 
of  the  adverse  party  to  it,  by  producing  Dr.  Franklin's 
letter.  It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  allude  to  this,  since 
it  only  corroborated  the  fact  of  Mitchell's  map  having  been 
used  by  the  negotiators — a  fact  already  proved  by  a  joint 
letter  of  the  American  Commissioners,  and  by  the  deposi- 
tions of  two  of  them. 

It  is  not  now  certainly  necessary  for  me  to  defend  the 
officers  of  our  Government  against  the  charges  or  innuendoes 
which  have  been  directed  against  them. 

To  entertain,  notwithstanding  the  map  with  a  red  line 
ascribed  to  Dr.  Franklin,  a  sincere  and  perfect  conviction 
of  the  justice  of  the  claim  of  the  United  States,  is  a  charge 
to  which,  if  it  be  one,  we  must  all  plead  guilty. 

Whether  the  Secretary  of  State  communicated  to  the 
British  Envoy  the  information  received  from  Mr.  Sparks,  I 
do  not  know.  But  I  do  know  what  I  would  have  done,  had 
I  been  in  his  place.  There  is  with  me  a  peremptory  reason, 
why  I  should  not  have  communicated  to  him  a  single  tittle 
of  any  evidence  which  might  be  used  or  distorted  against 
the  United  States. 

We  publish  every  thing,  and,  in  the  course  of  this  contro- 
versy, the  British  Government  has  had  the  advantage  of 
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using,  and  has  most  freely  made  use  of,  all  the  instructions, 
resolutions,  despatches,  letters  public  or  confidential,  which 
had  ever  passed  between  our  Government  and  its  Ministers 
or  Agents  of  every  description.  There  does  not  exist  with- 
in my  knowledge,  in  any  of  our  public  offices,  a  single  letter, 
paper,  or  document,  of  a  date  prior  to  the  year  182G,  relative 
to  the  subject,  which  has  not  been  published.  I  neither  deny 
the  right  of  the  British  Government  to  have  availed  itself  of 
those  documents,  or  affirm,  that  we  had  a  right  to  ask  from 
it  a  similar  communication. 

But  it  is  a  fact,  that  that  Government  has  never  commu- 
nicated to  ours,  or  published,  a  single  line,  either  of  its  instruc- 
tiors  to  Mr.  Oswald,  to  Mr.  Strachy,  or  to  any  other  Agent 
employed  in  the  negotiations  of  1782,  or  of  the  communica- 
tions niade  to  it,  during  the  course  of  those  negotiations,  by 
Mr.  Oswald  or  any  other  Agent,  nor  of  any  instructions, 
communications,  or  correspondence  of  a  subsequent  date  on 
the  same  subject. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  know,  whether  any  of  those  doc- 
uments would  have  thrown  any  light  on  the  subject.  But  I 
do  say  that,  so  long  as  they  were  not  communicated  to  our 
Government,  that  of  Great  Britain  had  no  right  to  ask,  and, 
I  am  confident,  did  not  ask  or  expect  a  communication  of 
any  evidence  whatever,  that  might  either  have  escaped  no- 
tice, or  lately  come  to  the  knowledge  of  our  public  officers. 

If.  not  withstand  in  fT  the  universal  conviction  of  the  right 
of  the  United  States  to  the  entire  disputed  territory,  the  late 
compromise  has  met  with  general  approbation  in  America, 
it  must  be  principally  ascribed  to  the  ardent  desire  of  pre- 
serving peace,  and  to  the  comparative  insignificance  of  the 
subject  of  contention.    With  our  Government,  the  true  ques- 
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tion  must  have  been,  whether  it  was  proper  to  enter  into  a 
negotiation  for  a  compromise,  which  implied  a  partial 
abandonment  of  absolute  rights,  and  converted  the  question 
of  right  into  one  of  mutual  convenience?  In  deciding  this, 
the  relative  position  in  which  the  two  countries  were  actu- 
ally placed  by  the  course  of  events,  must  necessarily  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

The  award  of  the  former  Arbiter,  the  fruitless  negotia- 
tions of  the  ensuing  eleven  years,  the  failure  even  of  the 
attempts  to  conclude  an  agreement  preparatory  to  another 
arbitration,  the  delays  with  which  this  would  be  attended, 
together  with  the  uncertainty  of  the  result,  the  opinions  or 
prejudices  prevailing  in  England,  the  irritation  and  the  col- 
lisions in  the  contested  territory,  were  positive  facts,  which 
had  a  powerful  effect  on  both  Governments,  and  controlled 
their  conduct.  That  of  Great  Britain  did,  by  the  special 
mission  of  Lord  Ashburton,  give  an  unequivocal  proof  of  its 
desire  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  that  an  amicable 
arrangement  might  be  concluded.  Under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  as  it  now  stood,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion, 
in  common  with  a  great  majority  of  the  nation,  that  it  was 
right  and  proper  to  meet  this  overture  with  a  similar  spirit. 
The  assent  of  the  State  of  Maine  was  indispensable.  This 
once  obtained,  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  concessions,  which 
have  been  accepted  as  equivalents  for  the  territory  yielded 
by  the  treaty,  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  of  very  secondary 
importance. 

I  regret  that  it  should  have  been  necessary  to  resort  to  a 
compromise,  and  that  the  question  had  not  been  settled  ac- 
cording to  strict  justice,  and  in  conformity  with  the  express 
terms  of  the  treaty.  It  is  regretted,  only,  because  an  adherence 
to  these  principles,  in  treaties  as  in  private  contracts,  is  neces- 
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sary  for  the  preservation  of  mutual  confidence  and  of  sin- 
cere friendly  relations  between  nations  or  individuals.  But 
in  this  instance,  the  compromise  has  proved  satisfactory, 
and  has  already  had  a  happy  influence  on  both  parties.  And 
the  hope  is  cherished,  that  the  settlement  of  this  long  vexed 
question  may  pave  the  way  to  an  amicable  adjustment  of 
other  important  subjects,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  perpetual 
peace  and  amity  between  the  two  countries. 
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Mr.  Gallatin  having  concluded  the  readuig  of  his  Me- 
moir, the  First  Vice-President,  William  Beach  Lawrence, 
Esq.,  rose  and  addressed  the  Chair  as  follows: — 

Mr.  President, 

Extraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  that  the  document  on 
which  you  have  dilated,  should  have  remained  unnoticed 
during  the  protracted  discussions  to  which  the  Boundary 
question  gave  rise,  it  is,  perhaps,  no  source  of  regret  that 
it  was  not  adduced  during  the  late  negotiation.  I  well  re- 
member, Sir,  to  have  heard  you  frequently  remark,  when  it 
was  my  privilege,  in  former  days,  to  be  brought  officially  in 
contact  with  you,  that  the  greatest  difficulty,  on  our  side, 
was  that  our  case  was  too  strong — that  there  was  not 
enough  of  doubt  in  it  to  justify  a  compromise.  I  am  very 
sure,  Sir,  that  no  one,  who  reads  the  American  statement, 
drawn  up  by  yourself,  or  the  concise  argument  of  Mr, 
Webster,  in  his  note  of  the  8th  July,  1842,  to  Lord  Ash- 
burton,  can  question  the  conclusiveness  of  the  reasoning, 
deduced  from  the  language  of  the  treaty.  In  this  last  paper 
the  Secretary  of  State  refers  to  the  familiar  principle,  that 
what  is  doubtful  may  be  ascertained  by  that  which  is  cer- 
tain, and  applying  it  to  that  part  of  the  definition  of  "the 
highlands,"  which  requires  them  to  be  at  the  head  of  the 
rivers  emptying  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  about  which 
there  is  no  dispute,  sustains,  even  if  we  concede  to  the  Eng- 
lish their  quibble  as  to  the  distinction  between  the  Atlantic 
proper  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  the 
American  claim  to  its  fullest  extent. 

The  map  of  Mr.  Jay,  the  authenticity  of  which  has  this 
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evening:  been  proved,  establishes,  beyond  controversy,  that 
the  source  of  the  St.  John,  contemplated  by  the  instructions 
of  the  old  Congress  of  1779,  and  in  the  Agreement  between 
Mr.  Oswald  and  the  American  Commissioners,  of  October, 
1782,  was  that  of  the  Madawaska,  the  source  of  which  is 
marked  as  Lake  Nipissigouche  on  Mitchell's  map,  and  not 
the  source  of  the  southern  or  western  branch  ;  though  the 
latter  is  on  that  map  designated  as  the  main  St.  John.  It  is 
that  northern  source,  which  was  identical  with  Mr.  Oswald's 
northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia;  and  though,  when  that  fact 
was  asserted  by  the  Commissioners  of  Maine,  Lord  Ashbur- 
TON  treated  the  idea  almost  with  ridicule,  the  document  now 
before  us,  with  the  explanation  which  we  have  just  had  from 
you.  Sir,  of  the  geographical  error  as  to  the  longitude  of 
places  near  the  St.  Lawrence,  compared  with  those  on  the 
seaboard,  would  have  left  the  British  Plenipotentiary  no 
room  for  refutation.  But,  Sir,  is  there  not  reason  to  sup- 
pose that,  in  that  case,  the  inherent  goodness  of  our  cause 
would  have  defeated  what  is  infinitely  more  important  than 
a  diplomatic  triumph — the  conclusion  of  any  treaty  ?  The 
assertion  of  our  extreme  rights  would  not  have  procured 
for  us  the  navigation  of  the  St.  John,  more  valuable  to 
Maine  and  Massachusetts  than  the  whole  district  claimed 
by  them  ;  it  would  not  have  quieted  the  title  to  the  contested 
territory  in  New-Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  New- York,  nor 
acquired  what  has  been  obtained  by  our  negotiator — a  tract 
at  the  northwest,  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  all  the  land  sup- 
posed to  have  been  given  up  at  the  east.  But,  aside  from  all 
these  matters  of  territorial  compensation,  a  few  millions  of 
barren  acres  cannot  be  put  in  competition  with  the  removal 
of  all  causes  of  irritation,  between  two  great  nations,  and 
which,  God  grant !  may  be  followed  by  those  further  treaty 
stipulations,  which  an  enlightened  political  economy  dictates, 
and  which  will  render  even  a  tariff — that  prolific  source  of 
domestic  contention — no  longer  a  subject  of  discussion. 
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I  should,  Sir,  were  this  an  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Socie- 
ty, offer  some  remarks  on  the  map  supposed  to  have  been 
traced  by  Dr.  Franklin,  and  of  which  a  most  unworthy  use 
has  been  made  by  English  writers,  including  our  old  friend 
the  soi-disant  U-  States'  Geologist — British  Commissioner, 
who,  like  the  condottieri  of  the  middle  ages,  passed  at  once 
from  the  service  of  the  one  country  to  that  of  the  other. 
But,  Sir,  the  American  negotiator,  especially  after  what  has 
been  said  by  you, has  no  occasion  for  any  advocate,  and,  least 
of  all,  for  so  humble  a  one  as  myself.  I  will,  therefore,  sim- 
ply remark,  that  the  charge  of  concealment  of  documents 
comes  with  a  singular  ill  grace  from  England,  when  we  re- 
collect that  the  only  arguments,  by  which  the  late  Special 
Minister  supported  the  pretensions  of  his  country,  were 
derived  from  supposed  admissions  on  our  part,  or  from 
communications  from  one  American  functionary  to  another, 
and  which  according  to  the  usages  of  all  other  Govern- 
ments would  have  been  inviolate  secrets. 

I  now  fulfil.  Sir,  my  intention  in  rising,^which  was  to  request 
our  distinguished  Guest,  whom  we  are  proud  to  recognise  as 
an  associate,  to  present  such  observations  on  the  matter  that 
has  brought  us  together  this  evening,  as  he  may  feel  at  lib- 
erty to  communicate  to  a  Society,  whose  object  is,  to  pre- 
serve the  record  of  events  worthy  to  be  commemorated  in 
our  national  annals. 
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Mr.  Webster  then  rose  amidst  great  applause,  on  the 
cessation  of  which,  addressing  the  Chair,  he  spoke  as 
follows : — 

I  have  had  very  great  gratification,  Sir,  in  listening  to 
your  dissertation  on  the  topics  connected  with  the  newly 
found  map  of  the  late  Mr.  Jay.  I  came  here  to  be  instructed  ; 
and  I  have  been  instructed,  by  an  exhibition  of  the  results  of 
your  own  information,  and  consideration  of  that  subject ; 
and  without  the  slightest  expectation  of  being  called  on  to 
say  any  thing  upon  that,  or  any  other  topic  connected  with 
the  treaty,  in  the  negotiation  of  which  it  was  my  fortune  to 
bear  a  part.  I  am  free  to  say.  Sir,  that  the  map  which 
hangs  over  your  head  does  appear  to  be  proved,  beyond 
any  other  documents  now  producible,  to  have  been  before 
the  Commissioners  in  Paris  in  1782.  That  fact,  and  the 
lines  and  marks  which  the  map  bears,  lead  to  inferences  of 
some  importance.  If  they  be  not  such  inferences  as  remove 
all  doubts  from  these  contested  topics,  they  may  yet  have 
no  inconsiderable  tendency  towards  rebutting  or  controlling 
other  inferences  of  an  opposite  character,  drawn,  or  at- 
tempted to  be  drawn,  from  similar  sources. 

Before  making  any  particular  remarks  upon  the  subject 
of  the  several  maps,  I  will  advert  to  two  or  three  general 
ideas,  which  it  is  always  necessary  to  carry  along  with  us 
in  any  process  of  reasoning  upon  this  subject.  Let  us 
remember,  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  treaty  of  '83 
granted  nothing  to  the  United  States — nothing.  It  granted 
no  political  rights.    It  granted  not  one  inch  of  territory.  The 
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political  rights  of  the  United  States  had  been  asserted  by 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776,  and  stood,  and 
stand,  and  always  will  stand,  upon  that  declaration.  (Great 
applause.)  The  territorial  limits  of  the  several  States  stood 
upon  their  respective  ancient  charters  and  grants  from  the 
British  crown,  going  back  to  the  times  of  the  Stuarts.  The 
treaty  of  peace  of  '83  acknowledged,  not  granted,  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States.  (Applause.)  It  acknow- 
ledged the  independence  of  the  United  States  as  they  then 
existed,  with  the  territories  that  belonged  to  them,  respec- 
tively, as  colonies.  That  which  has  since  become,  or  after- 
wards became,  the  subject  of  dispute,  was  territory  claimed 
by  Great  Britain  on  the  one  hand,  and  Massachusetts  on  the 
other.  The  question  was  the  definition  of  the  boundary 
between  the  English  Provinces  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia, 
or  New  Brunswick  and  Massachusetts.  But  as,  by  the 
acknowledgement  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States, 
England  had  put  herself  in  a  condition  to  treat  diplomati- 
cally with  the  whole  Union,  this  matter  of  disputed  bound- 
ary between  England  and  the  State  of  Massachusetts  thence, 
forward  became  a  question  of  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  England ;  because  the  treaty-making  power 
necessarily  devolved  upon  the  whole  Union,  as  well  accord- 
ing to  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  as,  afterwards,  accord- 
ing to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Well,  then, 
the  question  was,  what  is,  or  what  was,  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  the  British  province 
of  Nova  Scotia  ?  Nova  Scotia  did  not  join  in  the  war  of 
independence — did  not  separate  from  the  mother  country ; 
Massachusetts  did,  and  the  question  therefore  was,  what  was 
the  boundary  between  them  ?  Now,  in  order  to  a  general 
understanding  of  that,  we  must  go  a  little  back  into  the 
history  of  political  occurrences  on  this  continent.  The  war 
of  1756  brought  on  a  general  conflict  on  this  continent  be- 
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tween  England  on  the  one  side,  and  France  and  Spain  on  the 
other.  From  that  period  till  the  peace  in  17G3,  which  ter- 
minated the  war,  Spain  possessed  Florida,  and  Canada 
belonged  to  the  French.  By  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1763, 
Canada  on  the  north,  and  Florida  on  the  south,  were  ceded 
by  France  and  Spain,  respectively,  to  Great  Britain.  Other 
conquests  were  made  by  British  power  in  the  West  Indies  ; 
and  the  British  ministry,  in  October  of  that  year,  by  the 
celebrated  proclamation  of  the  7th  of  that  month,  defined 
the  boundaries  of  these  respective  colonies  thus  obtained 
from  France  and  Spain  ;  and  so  far  as  the  present  subject  is 
concerned,  it  may  be  enough  to  say,  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment, in  issuing  the  proclamation  of  1763,  defining,  describ- 
ing, and  settling  the  boundaries  of  the  newly  acquired 
province  of  Canada  or  Quebec,  asserted,  for  the  boundary 
of  Canada,  a  line  against  which  Massachusetts  had  con- 
tended, as  against  France,  during  the  preceding  thirty  or 
forty  years.  That  is  to  say,  the  colony  of  Massachusetts 
had  insisted  that  her  territory  ran  to  the  north  bank  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.  She  claimed  not  to  the  highlands,  but  over 
them  down  to  the  river.  England  had  never  discountenanced 
this  claim  of  her  colony  as  against  France.  England,  then 
becoming  ow^ner  of  Canada  by  conquest  and  subsequent 
cession,  described  its  boundaries  as  she  desired  to  fix  them, 
by  the  celebrated  line  of  "  highlands."  According  to  the 
Proclamation,  the  line  from  Lake  Nepissing(at  the  north-west) 
was  to  cross  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Champlain  in  the 
45th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  thence  to  proceed  along 
the  highlands  which  divide  the  rivers  that  empty  themselves 
into  the  St.  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  into  the  sea,  &c. 
Massachusetts  complained  of  the  proclamation  of  1763  as 
taking  into  Canada  what  she  had  insisted  on  as  matter  of  her 
own  right.  Mr.  Borland,  Massachusetts  agent,  presented  it 
strongly  to  the  British  Ministry  as  an  invasion  of  the  terri- 
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torial  rights  of  that  colony.  It  happened,  however,  that  in 
the  interior  of  Maine,  near  the  Kennebec,  there  was  a  tract  of 
country  to  which  it  was  alleged  the  crown  of  England  had 
rightful  claim.  There  grew  up,  therefore,  a  tacit  consent, 
soon  after  the  peace  of  '63,  between  the  crown  of  England 
and  Massachusetts,  that  if  the  former  would  forbear  to  as- 
sert any  right  to  this  territory,  included  within  the  general 
limits  of  the  State  of  Maine,  Massachusetts  would  not 
press  the  matter  respecting  the  boundary  between  that  State 
and  Canada.  Well,  under  these  circumstances,  when  the 
peace  of  1783  was  made,  the  question  was  to  ascertain  what 
was  the  boundary  between  Massachusetts  and  Nova  Scotia. 
The  country  was  a  wilderness,  and  the  line  was  not  easily 
defined.  Many  historical  documents — the  proclamation  of 
1763 — and  many  prior  and  subsequent  proceedings  of  the 
Governments,  were  resorted  to.  Now  I  suppose  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Commissioners  of  1783  was  to  ascertain  what  was 
the  existing  line,  and  not  to  run  any  new  line,  as  England 
being  possessor  of  Canada  by  conquest  from  France,  claimed 
under  the  French,  and,  according  to  general  principles, 
would  be  bound  by  what  had  been  the  claims  of  her  grantor. 
Now  it  is  certain,  that  whilst  the  French  owned  Canada, 
down  to  the  very  day  of  its  cession  to  Great  Britain  by  the 
peace  of  1763,  the  French  maps,  so  far  as  I  know,  with 
hardly  an  exception,  if  any,  represent  the  divisional  line  be- 
tween Massachusetts  and  Nova  Scotia  exactly  according  to 
the  line  contended  for  by  us.  The  French  maps  which 
gave  another  representation,  were  the  production  of  a  sub- 
sequent epoch.  It  was  fair,  therefore,  to  say  to  England, 
"  You  must  claim  under  your  grantors,  and  according  to 
their  claim." 

The  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  1783  undoubtedly  meant 
to  ascertain  what  the  line  was  as  it  then  existed,  and  so  to 
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describe  it.  In  regard  to  tlie  map  now  presented,  suppose 
the  fact  to  be  as  I  take  it  to  be,  that  it  was  before  the  Com- 
missioners, because  it  has  Mr.  Jay's  memorandum  upon  it, 
and  connecting  it  with  the  proposition  of  the  British  minister 
of  the  8th  October,  1782,  several  things  seem  very  fairly  to 
be  deducible ;  and  an  important  one  is,  that  the  north-west 
angle  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  sources  of  the  River  St.  John 
are  identical,  according  to  this  map,  and  according  to  Mr. 
Oswald's  proposition.  How  comes  it  then,  the  north-west- 
ern angle  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  sources  of  the  St.  John 
being  identical  in  the  minds  of  men  of  that  day,  that  that 
idea  has  not  been  followed  up?  Well,  that  leads  to  one  of 
the  questions  about  which  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  any 
one  can  lay  down,  beforehand,  any  positive  rule,  or  decide 
fairly,  without  a  full  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  particu- 
lar case.  The  Commissioners  proceeded  upon  a  conviction 
of  the  accuracy  and  correctness  of  the  geographical  deline- 
ation upon  the  paper  on  their  table.  Suppose  it  afterwards 
to  turn  out  either  that  that  delineation  was,  in  some  small 
degree,  incorrect,  or  that  it  was  materially  incorrect,  or  that 
it  was  altogether  incorrect  ?  what  is  the  rule  for  such  a 
case,  or  how  far  are  mutual  and  common  mistakes  of  this 
kind  to  be  corrected  ?  On  the  face  of  Mitchell's  map,  (and 
a  copy  of  that  map  was  before  the  Commissioners,  as  all 
admit,)  the  Madawaska  is  laid  down  as  a  north  and  south 
line,  or  a  river  running  from  the  north  to  the  south ;  there- 
fore, Mr.  Oswald  says,  "  beginning  at  the  north-west  angle 
of  Nova  Scotia,"  and  then  tracing  the  boundary  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi, down  that  river  to  latitude  thirty-one  north,  and  so  to 
the  sea,  and  along  the  sea ;  and  then  says,  the  eastern  boundary 
shall  be  the  river  St.  John,  from  its  source  to  its  mouth. 
He  goes,  therefore,  on  the  idea  evidently  that  the  source  of 
the  St.  John  is  at  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia ;  or 
else  he  leaves  a  hiatus  in  his  description.  The  fact,  as 
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stated  by  you,  Sir,  is,  that  this  deUneation  of  the  Madawaska 
was  erroneous.  It  is  not  a  north  and  south  river.  Errors 
in  the  calculation  of  the  longitude  had  led  to  giving  it  a 
north  and  south  direction  ;  whereas,  it  should  have  a  north- 
west and  south-east  direction  :  and  this  error  carries  the 
map,  in  order  to  conform  to  the  fact,  from  forty  to  fifty  miles 
further  to  the  west.  Now,  of  the  various  questions  which 
we  may  reasonably  suppose  to  arise  in  a  case  of  that  sort, 
one  would  be,  whether,  in  a  case  of  mutual  mistake  of  that 
kind,  founded  on  a  mutual  misapprehension,  this  error  was 
to  be  corrected,  or  whether  the  parties  were  to  be  bound  by 
it,  let  the  true  course  of  the  river  be  what  it  might.  These 
questions  are  no  longer  of  great  importance  to  us,  since  the 
whole  matter  has  been  settled ;  but  they  may  have  their  in- 
fluence, and  are  worthy  of  consideration  in  a  historical  point 
of  view. 


The  conflict  of  these  maps  is  undoubtedly  a  pretty  re- 
markable circumstance.  The  great  mass  of  cotempcra- 
neous  maps  is  conformable  to  the  claims  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  remarks  read  by  the  President  of  the  Society  are 
most  cogent  to  evince  this.  The  treaty  negotiated  in 
Paris,  by  Mr.  Oswald,  on  the  part  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, met  with  great  opposition  in  the  British  Parliament. 
It  was  opposed  on  the  very  ground  that  it  made  a  line  of 
boundary  "  exceedingly  inconvenient  to  Great  Britain  ;"  or 
as  a  leading  member  of  Parliament  said,  that  it  made  the 
United  States  masters  both  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick ;  and  maps  were  published  exhibiting  this  line  exactly 
as  claimed  by  the  United  States.  These  maps  accompanied 
the  Parliamentary  papers  and  debates.  Now  it  is  very  ex- 
traordinary— it  would  be  deemed  almost  incredible,  that  if 
these  maps,  thus  making  out  a  case  on  which  so  much  stress 
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had  been  laid,  against  the  British  Ministry,  and  their  nego- 
tiation, had  been  erroneous,  nobody  in  the  Foreign  office, 
nor  the  Minister,  nor  Mr.  Oswald  himself,  should  have 
one  word  to  suggest  against  the  accuracy  of  these  maps. 
They  defended  the  treaty  and  boundary  as  presented  on  the 
maps,  not  going  on  the  ground  at  all  that  those  maps  ex- 
hibited any  erroneous  presentation.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
matter  of  historical  notoriety,  that  from  the  time  of  tlie  con- 
clusion of  that  treaty  till  our  day  it  had  been  impossible  to 
bring  the  two  Governments  to  any  agreement  on  the  matter. 
That  on  the  words  of  the  treaty — on  the  fair  and  necessary 
import  of  the  words  of  the  treaty,  the  case  is,  and  has  al- 
ways been  with  the  United  States,  I  very  much  doubt  if  any 
intelligent  Englishman  at  this  day  would  be  found  ready  to 
deny.  The  argument  has  been,  not  that  it  is  possible  to 
shew  the  line  any  where  else — not  that  it  is  possible  to  bring 
the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  this  side  of  all  the  wa- 
ters that  run  into  the  St.  John — I  suppose  no  man  of  sense 
and  common  candor  would  undertake  to  maintain  seriously 
such  a  proposition  as  that — but  the  argument  always  has 
been,  that  which  was  successfully  pressed  upon  the  King  of 
Holland — that  there  was  a  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the 
meaning  of  these  words ;  when  we  look  to  localities,  the 
highlands,  the  streams,  and  face  of  the  country ;  and  that 
difficulty  led  his  Majesty,  as  difficulties  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter in  other  cases  lead  referees  and  arbitrators,  into  the  no- 
tion of  "splitting  the  difference,"  or  compromising  the  claim 
— and  drawing  a  line  between  that  claimed  by  us  on  the 
one  hand,  and  that  claimed  by  the  British  Government  on 
the  other.  The  English  Government,  therefore,  has  always 
proceeded  less  upon  the  terms  of  the  treaty  themselves,  than 
on  those  external  considerations  ;  and  especially  upon  that 
of  the  great  inconvenience  of  such  a  line  of  demarcation,  and 
founded  upon  that  as  its  natural  result,  another  inference, 
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the  high  impossibility  that  England  would  have  agreed  to  a 
line — unnecessarily — which  separated  her  own  provinces 
from  one  another,  and  made  the  communication  between 
them  dependent  on  the  will  and  pleasure  of  a  foreign  power. 
The  treaty  of  Washington,  and  the  negotiations  which  pre- 
ceded it,  were  entered  into  in  a  spirit  of  compromise  and 
settlement. 

When  the  present  administration  came  into  power,  it  de- 
termined, that  as  an  arbitration  conducted  with  the  greatest 
diligence,  ability,  and  learning,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  had  failed ;  and  that,  as  the  matter  was  likely  at  all 
events  to  terminate  in  compromise  at  last,  it  might  be  quite 
as  wise  for  the  parties  to  attempt  to  compromise  it  them- 
selves, on  such  considerations  as  they  might  see  fit  to  adopt ; 
rather  wiser  this,  indeed,  you  must  surely  admit,  than  to  refer 
it  to  the  consideration  of  a  third  power.  (Great  applause.)  It 
was  upon  that  principle,  and  in  that  spirit,  that  the  negotia- 
tions of  1842  were  entered  into.  It  was  altogether  in  that 
amicable  and  rational  spirit  in  which  one  neighbor  says 
to  another,  according  to  the  Scripture,  "  Let  us  agree 
with  our  adversary  while  we  are  on  the  way  wiih  him."  Or, 
as  one  might  suppose  two  landed  proprietors  would  have 
done,  whose  contiguous  estates  had  inconvenient  projecting 
corners — irregular  lines,  producing  inconvenience  in  the 
management  of  plantations  and  farms.  These  things,  in 
private  life,  are  adjusted,  not  on  the  principle  that  one  shall 
get  all  he  can,  and  grant  nothing,  or  yield  every  thing  and 
get  nothing ;  but  on  the  principle  that  the  arrangement  shall 
be  for  the  mutual  convenience  and  advantage  of  both  parties, 
if  the  terms  can  be  made  fair,  and  equal,  and  honorable  to 
both.  (Great  applause.)  I  believe,  or  at  least  I  trust  with 
great  humility,  that  the  judgment  of  the  country  will  ulti- 
mately be,  that  the  arrangement  in  this  case  was  not  an  ob- 
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jectionable  one.  (Applause.)  In  the  first  place,  I  am  will- 
in,^  to  maintain  every  where,  that  in  regard  to  the  States  of 
Massachusetts  and  Maine,  they  are  better  off  this  day,  than 
if  Lord  AsuBURTON  had  not  signed  the  treaty,  but  had  signed, 
in  behalf  of  his  Government,  a  relinquishment  of  the  claim 
of  England  to  every  square  foot  of  the  territory,  and  gone 
home.  These  States  get  more  by  the  opening  of  the  navi- 
gation of  the  rivers,  and  by  the  other  benefits  obtained 
through  the  treaty,  than  all  the  territory  is  worth  north  of 
the  St.  John,  according  to  any  estimate  any  gentleman  has 
yet  been  pleased  to  make.  And  as  to  the  United  States, 
if  we  can  trust  the  highest  military  judgment  in  the  coun- 
try— if  we  can  trust  the  general  sense  of  intelligent  per- 
sons acquainted  with  the  subject — if  we  can  trust  our  own 
common  sense  on  looking  to  the  map,  an  object  of  great 
importance  has  been  attained  for  the  United  States  and  the 
State  of  New-York,  by  the  settlement  of  the  question  about 
the  forty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude,  along  from  Vermont 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  across  the  outlet  of  Lake  Champlain. 
At  the  same  time  that  these  are  gains,  or  advantages,  it  does 
not  follow  that  because  this  whole  arrangement  is  highly 
advantageous  to  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  Maine,  of 
great  importance  to  the  United  States,  and  particularly  use- 
ful to  the  States  of  New- York,  Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire, 
that  therefore  it  must  be  disadvantageous,  or  dishonorable  to 
the  other  party  to  the  treaty.  By  no  means.  It  is  a  narrow 
and  selfish,  a  crafty  and  mean  spirit,  that  supposes  that  in 
things  of  this  sort  there  can  be  nothing  gained  on  one  side, 
without  a  corresponding  loss  on  the  other.  (Protracted  ap- 
plause.) Such  arrangements  may  be,  and  always  should  be, 
for  the  mutual  advantage  of  all  parties.  England  has  not 
any  reason  to  complain.  She  has  obtained  all  she  wanted — • 
a  reasonable  boundary  and  a  fair  communication — a  "  con- 
venient" communication  and  line  of  intercourse  between  her 
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own  provinces.  Who  is  therefore  to  complain  ?  Massa- 
chusetts and  Maine,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  all  their 
agents,  have  adopted  the  treaty.  It  has  been  ratified  by  the 
English  Government.  And  though  in  party  times,  and  in 
contests  of  men,  some  little  dust  may  be  thrown  into  the 
air,  and  some  little  excitement  of  the  political  elements  may 
be  produced  occasionally,  yet  so  far  as  we  know,  no  consid- 
erable fermentation  on  the  subject  exists.  How  far  the 
United  States  consider  themselves  benefited  by  it,  let  the 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  decide.  A  greater 
majority,  I  will  undertake  to  say,  in  either  House,  was 
never  given  in  favor  of  any  treaty  from  the  foundation  of 
the  Government  to  the  present  time.     (Great  applause.) 

With  respect,  Sir,  to  the  publication  of  Mr.  Feathers- 
TONHAUGH,  and  the  tone  of  sundry  articles  in  the  London 
press,  about  the  Paris  map,  I  hope  nobody  supposes,  so  far 
as  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  concerned,  thai 
all  these  things  are  exciting  any  sensation  at  Washington. 
Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  does  not  alarm  us,  for  our  repu- 
tation. (Laughter.)  Going  on  the  idea  that  either  there 
must  be  a  second  arbitration,  or  a  settlement  by  compromise, 
— finding  that  no  arbitration  which  should  not  end  in  a  com- 
promise would  be  successful  in  settling  the  dispute,  the  Govern- 
ment thought  it  its  duty  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  two 
States,  immediately  concerned,  to  the  subject — to  ask  them 
to  take  part  in  negotiations  about  to  be  entered  into,  with  an 
assurance  that  no  line  of  boundary  should  be  agreed  to  without 
their  consent — and  without  their  consent,  also,  to  all  the  con- 
ditions and  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  respecting  the  boun- 
dary. To  this  the  two  States  agreed,  with  the  limitation 
upon  the  consent  of  their  agents,  that  with  regard  to  both 
States  it  should  be  unanimous.     In  this  state  of  jthings,  un- 
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doubtedly  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
Slates  to  lay  before  these  States  thus  admitted  into  the  nego- 
tiations, all  the  information  in  its  power.  Every  office  in 
Washington  was  ransacked — every  book  of  authority  con- 
sulted— the  whole  history  of  all  the  negotiations,  from  the 
treaty  of  Paris  downward,  was  produced — and  among  the 
rest  this  discovery  in  Paris,  to  go  for  what  it  was  worth. 
If  these  afforded  any  evidences  to  their  minds  to  produce  a 
conviction  that  it  might  be  used  to  obscure  their  rights, — to 
lead  an  arbitration  into  an  erroneous,  unjust  compromise, — • 
that  was  all  for  their  consideration.  The  map  was  submit- 
ted as  evidence,  together  with  all  the  oiher  proofs  and  docu- 
ments in  the  case,  without  the  slightest  reservation  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  did  not  think  it  a  very  urgent  duty  on  my  part  to 
go  to  Lord  AsHBURTON  and  tell  him  that  I  had  found  a  bit  of 
doubtful  evidence  in  Paris,  out  of  which  he  might  perhaps 
make  something  to  the  prejudice  of  our  claims,  and  from 
which  he  could  set  up  higher  claims  for  himself,  or  obscure 
the  whole  matter  still  further !     (Laughter.) 

I  will  detain  you,  Sir,  by  no  remarks  on  any  other  part  of 
the  subject.  Indeed,  I  had  no  expectation  of  being  called 
upon  to  speak  on  the  subject,  in  regard  to  which  my  own 
situation  is  a  delicate  one.  I  shall  be  quite  satisfied  if  the 
general  judgment  of  the  country  shall  be — in  the  first  place, 
that  nothing  disreputable  to  the  country,  nothing  prejudi- 
cial to  its  interests  in  regard  to  the  line  of  boundary,  has 
been  done  in  the  treaty  ;  and  in  the  next  place,  and  above  all 
things,  that  a  fair,  honorable,  manly  disposition  has  been 
manifested  by  the  Government  in  settling  the  question,  and 
putting  an  end  to  a  controversy  which  has  disturbed  the  re- 
lations of  the  country  for  fifty  years,  not  always  without 
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some  danger  of  breaking  the  public  peace,  often  with  the 
effect  of  disturbing  their  commercial  intercourse,  spreading 
distrust  between  those  having  daily  dealings  with  one  anoth- 
er, and  always  tending  to  excite  alarm,  jealousy,  and  suspi- 
cion.    (Loud  and  continued  applause.) 


A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  and  the  Hon.  Daniel 
Webster,  was  then  passed,  the  question  being  put  by  the 
First  Vice-President,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 


NOTE 


Mr.  Gallatin,  in  his  observations  on  Mr.  Jay's  Map,  contained  in 
his  memoir,  read  on  the  15th  of  April,  stated  that  the  line  on  the  map, 
designated  in  Mr.  Jay's  hand-wriling  as  "  Mr.  Ostoald's  line,''  must 
have  been  thus  laid  down  with  the  assent  and  knowledge  of  Mr.  Os- 
wald, and  that  a  copy  or  graphic  description  of  it  must  have  been 
transmitted  by  him  to  his  Government. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  English  papers  were  received,  by  the  packet 
ship  "  Mediator,"  containing  the  Parliamentary  debate  of  the  21st  of 
March,  on  the  Ashburlon  Treaty,  in  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  re- 
ported to  liave  said : 

"  There  is  one  more  point  on  which  I  must  touch  before  I  sit  down. 
The  noble  Lord  has  spoken  at  great  length  of  a  map  recently  discov- 
ered. [Hear,  hear.]  He  seems  to  think  that  that  map  so  discovered 
affords  conclusive  evidence  of  the  justice  of  the  British  claims.  Now, 
Sir,  in  the  first  place,  let  me  observe  to  the  noble  Lord,  that  contempo- 
rary maps  may  be — when  the  words  of  the  treaty  referred  to  by  them 
are  in  themselves  doubtful — they  may  be  evidence  of  the  intentions  of 
those  who  framed  them,  but  the  treaty  must  be  executed  according  to 
the  words  contained  in  it.  [Hear,  hear.]  Even  if  the  map  were  sus- 
tained by  the  parties,  it  could  not  contravene  the  words  of  the  treaty; 
but  the  noble  Lord  considers  that  a  certain  map  which  has  been  found 
in  the  archives  of  the  Foreign  Office  at  Paris,  is  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  justness  of  the  British  claims.  Now,  Sir,  I  am  not  prepared  to  acqui- 
esce in  any  such  assertion.  Great  blame  has  been  thrown  upon  Mr. 
Webster  with  respect  to  this  map.  He  has  been  charged  with  perfidy 
and  want  of  good  faith,  in  not  having  at  once  disclosed  to  Lord  Ash- 
BURTON  the  fact  of  his  possessing  this  map.  Now  I  must  say  that  it  is 
rather  hard,  when  we  know  what  are  the  practices  of  diplomatists  and 
negotiators — [a  laugh] — I  say,  it  is  rather  hard  to  expect  that  the  ne- 
I 
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gotiator  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  should  be  held  bound  to  dis- 
close to  the  diplomatist  with  whom  he  was  in  treaty  all  the  weak  points 
of  his  case;  and  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  reflections  cast  upon  Mr. 
Webster — a  gentleman  of  worth  and  honor — are,  with  respect  to  this 
matter,  very  unjust.  This  map  was,  it  is  true,  found  in  the  archives 
of  the  Foreign  Office  at  Paris,  and  a  letter  of  Dr.  Franklin  was  also 
found,  having  reference  to  some  map  ;  but  there  is  no  direct  connexion 
between  the  map  so  found  and  the  letter  of  Dr.  Franklin.  [Hear.] 
In  general,  there  is  such  a  reference  in  the  case  of  maps  referred  to  in 
despatches  ;  but  there  is  none  in  this  case.  There  is  nothing  to  show 
that  the  map  so  found  is  the  identical  map  referred  to  by  Dr.  Frank- 
lin in  his  letter ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  relying  on 
such  maps.  For,  let  me  state  what  may  be  said  on  the  other  side 
of  the  question  with  respect  to  maps.  We  made  inquiry  about  those 
maps  in  the  Foreign  Office  at  Paris,  and  we  could  find  none  such  as 
that  in  question  at  first.  We  have  not  been  so  neglectful  in  former 
times  with  respect  to  the  matter  as  the  noble  Lord  seems  to  think.  We 
made  inquiries,  in  1826  and  1827,  into  the  maps  in  the  Foreign 
Office  at  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  light  upon  the  intentions  of 
the  negotiators  of  1783.  A  strict  search  was  made  for  any  documents  bear- 
ing in  any  way  upon  the  disputed  question,  but  at  that  time  neither  letter 
nor  map  could  be  foand.  However,  there  were  afterwards  discovered, 
by  a  gentleman  engaged  in  writing  a  history  of  America,  a  letter  and  a 
certain  map,  supposed  by  him  to  be  the  map  referred  to  in  the  letter. 
In  answer  to  our  first  inquiry,  as  I  have  already  stated,  no  such  map 
could  be  discovered.  The  first  which  we  received  from  the  Foreign 
Office  at  Paris  was  a  map,  framed  in  1783  by  Dr.  Faden,  Geographer 
to  the  King  of  England.  On  that  map  is  inscribed,  'A  Map  of  the 
boundary  of  the  United  States,  as  agreed  to  by  the  treaty  of  1783 ;  by 
Mr.  Faden,  Geographer  to  the  King.'  Now,  Sir,  that  map  placed  the 
boundary  according  to  the  American  claim  ;  yet  it  was  a  contemporary 
map,  and  it  was  published  by  the  Geographer  to  the  British  King. 
There  is  a  work,  which  I  have  here,  a  political  periodical  of  the  time 
of  1783,  called  Berne's  Journal.  It  gives  a  full  report  of  the  debate  in 
Parliament  upon  the  treaty  then  being  concluded,  and,  in  order  to  illus- 
trate the  report,  it  also  gives  a  map  of  the  boundaries  between  the  coun- 
tries as  then  agreed  to.  That  map,  Sir,  also  adopts  the  line  claimed  by 
the  United  States.  On  subsequent  inquiry  at  Paris,  we  found  a  map, 
which  must  be  the  map  referred  to  by  Mr.  Jared  Sparks.     There  is 
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placed  upon  the  map  a  broad  red  line,  and  that  line  marks  out  the 
boundary  as  claimed  by  the  British.  It  is  probably  a  map  by  Mr. 
d'Anville,  of  1746,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  the  map  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Jared  Sparks  ;  but  we  can  trace  no  indication  of  con- 
nexion between  it  and  the  despatch  of  Dr.  Franklin.  To  say  that 
they  were  connected  is  a  mere  unfounded  inference.  But  there  is  still 
another  map.  Here — in  this  country — in  the  library  of  the  late  King — 
was  deposited  a  map,  by  Mitchell,  of  the  date  1753.  That  map  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  late  King,  and  it  was  also  in  the  possession  of 
the  noble  Lord,  but  he  did  not  communicate  its  contents  to  Mr.  Web- 
ster. [Hear,  hear.]  It  is  marked  by  a  broad  red  line,  and  on  that  line 
is  written  '  Boundary  as  described  by  our  negotiator,  Mr.  Oswald,' 
and  that  line  follows  the  claim  of  the  United  States.  [Hear,  hear.] 
That  map  was  on  an  extended  scale.  It  was  in  possession  of  the  late 
King,  who  was  particularly  curious  in  respect  to  geographical  inquiries. 
On  that  map,  I  repeat,  is  placed  the  boundary  line — that  claimed  by 
the  United  States — and  on  four  different  places  on  that  line,  '  Bounda- 
ry as  described  by  Mr.  Oswald.'  [Hear,  hear.]  Now,  I  do  not  say 
that  that  was  the  boundary  ultimately  settled  by  the  negotiators;  but 
nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  founding  a  claim  upon  contempora- 
ry maps,  unless  you  can  also  prove  that  they  were  adopted  by  the  nego- 
tiators; and  when  the  noble  Lord  takes  it  for  granted  that  if  we  had  re- 
sorted to  arbitration,  we  should  have  been  successful  in  obtaining  our 
claims,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  matter  would  be  open  to  much  dis- 
cussion. Indeed,  I  do  not  believe  that  that  claim  of  Great  Britain  was  well 
founded  ;  that  it  is  a  claim  which  the  negotiators  intended  to  ratify. 
I  cannot  say,  either,  that  the  inquiries  which  have  been  instituted  since 
Mr.  Sparks'  discovery  have  materially  strengthened  my  conviction 
either  way.  I  think  they  leave  matters  much  as  they  were ;  and 
nothing,  I  think,  can  be  more  delusive  than  that  the  expectation  that, 
if  referred  to  arbitration  the  decision  would  inevitably  have  been  given 
in  your  favor,  in  consequence  of  the  evidence  of  maps,  which  would  not 
be  trusted  as  maps  recognised  by  the  negotiators  themselves."* 

*  In  another  report  of  this  speech,  the  concluding  part  of  the  foregoing  extract 
varies  materially  from  the  version  given  above ;  instead  of  saying  that  he  does 
"  Tioi"  believe  the  British  claim  well  founded,  Sir  Robert  is  represented  as  hav- 
ing said : — "  I  believe  still,  as  my  impression  was  in  the  first  instance,  that  tlie 
claim  of  Great  Britain  was  well  founded:  that  that  claim  the  negotiators  meant 
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It  thus  appears,  not  only  that  the  map  founti  in  Paris  by  Mr.  Sparks 
had  already  become  known  to  the  British  Government,  but  also  that  the 
map  in  the  King's  hbrary  had  been  in  its  possession  and  was  not  com- 
municated to  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  The  books  in  the 
King's  hbrary  had  many  years  ago  been  transferred  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum. This  map  was  brought  from  the  Museum  to  the  Foreign  Office 
during  Lord  Palmerston's  times,  and  was  known  to  him  as  well  as  to 
Mr.  Featherstonhaugh.  We  have  authority  for  stating  that  Lord 
Aberdeen  has  said,  that  he  was  not  personally  aware  of  the  existence 
of  this  map  till  after  the  conclusion  of  ihe  treaty,  and  that  Lord  Ash- 
burton  was  equally  ignorant  of  it  till  his  return  to  England. 

We  understand  that  a  line,  froai  Lake  Nipissing  towards  the  source 
of  the  Mississippi,  had  once  been  drawn  on  this  map,  and  has  since  been 
partially  erased,  though  still  visible.  As  the  line  is  that  which,  in  that 
quarter,  had  been  proposed  by  the  agreement  of  8th  October,  1782,  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  originally  traced  in  conformity  Aviih  that  agreement, 
and  was  thus  far  the  counterpart  of  that  of  Mr.  Jay.  But  this  line  has 
been  erased  :  and  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  United  States  is  nof  on 
this  map  as  on  that  of  Mr.  Jat,  and  in  conformity  wuh  the  said  agree- 
ment, the  River  St.  John  from  its  mouth  to  one  of  its  sources.  On  the 
contrary,  the  eastern  boundary  is  on  this  map,  found  in  the  King's 
library,  that  described  in  the  Preliminaries  of  Peace,  viz  :  the  River  St. 
Croix  from  its  mouth  to  its  source,  and  thence  a  due  north  line  to  the 
highlands.  And  this  line,  distinctly  marked  on  the  map,  and  designated 
in  several  places  as  "  the  boundary  described  by  Mr.  Oswald,"  carries 
the  northwestern  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  far  to  the  north  of  the  River  St. 
John,  and  thence  extends  along  the  highlands  as  claimed  by  the  United 
States.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  that,  although  the  line, 
proposed  by  the  contingent  agreement  of  the  8th  of  October,  1782,  had 
in  the  first  instance  been  traced  on  the  map,  this  was  erased,  and  the 
boundary,  established  by  the  PreUminaries  of  30th  November,  1782, 
(since  ratified  verbatim  by  the  definitive  treaty,)  was  substituted  and 

to  recognise.  That  was  my  firm  opinion,  but  I  confess  that  the  speeches  of 
Mr.  Rives,  and  Mr.  J.  Sparks'  discoveries  in  the  arcliives,  have  not  materially 
strengthened  my  convictions  ;  I  think  they  leave  the  question  very  much  where 
it  v»'as," 
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marked  on  that  map  for  the  infonnaiion  of  King  George  t.ie  Thi  id, 
by  Mr.  Oswald  liimself,  or  some  one  under  his  direction. 

Another  map  of  Mitchell  has  been  discovered  in  the  State  Paper 
Office  in  England,  on  wliich  the  boundary  is  traced  with  a  red  crayon 
according  to  the  British  claim  :  but  this  is  of  no  authority,  as  it  is  not 
known  by  whom  or  when  tliat  lin(!  was  traced.  A  copy  of  another  map 
again  exists  here,  which  was  published  in  1784,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  British  Admiralty,  and  in  which  the  boundary  line  is  marked  in  con- 
formity with  the  American  claim. 

There  is  a  great  similarity  in  the  views  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
Mr.  Webster  respecting  the  weight  to  which  those  various  maps  are  en- 
titled. We  will  say,  that  unaltered  engraved  maps  are  good  evidence  of 
the  general  understanding  at  the  time,  so  far,  and  so  far  only,  as  they  all 
agree  in  some  one  respect.  This  was  the  case  with  respect  to  the  high- 
lands intended  as  the  southern  boundary  of  Canada  by  the  Proclama- 
tion of  1763  and  the  Quebec  Act  of  1774,  and  also  as  regards  the 
boundary  intended  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  In  both  instances,  all  the 
cotemporaneous  maps  published  in  England  agree  without  a  single  ex- 
ception, and  sustain  the  claim  of  the  United  States. 

Mitchell's  map,  as  issued,  and  without  subsequent  lines  traced  on  it, 
is  the  acknowledged  evidence  of  the  knowledge  which  the  negotiators  of 
the  treaty  of  1782-3  had  of  the  topography  of  the  country.  But  bound- 
ary lines,  subsequently  traced  on  that  or  on  any  other  map,  prove  no- 
thing, unless  it  can  be  proved  that  they  were  adopted  or  traced  by  or 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  negotiators.  The  only  authentic  maps  of 
that  character  are  that  of  Mr.  Jay  and  that  found  in  the  King's  library. 
The  question  is  now  settled  :  and  we  consider  these  and  other  maps 
simply  as  historical  or  explanatory  documents,  and  such  as  it  is  the  ob- 
ject of  this  Society  to  collect  and  to  rescue  from  oblivion. 

The  map  used  by  Mr.  Jay,  during  the  negotiations  of  1782,  was  one 
of  Mitchell.  We  have  annexed  a  fac-simile  transcript  of  its  northeast- 
ern sheet.  It  differs  in  no  respect  from  Mitchell's  original  map,  but  in 
its  being  colored,  and  having  besides  a  red  line  proved  to  have  been 
traced  on  it  by  Mr.  Jay,  designated  in  his  hand-writing  as  Mr.  Os- 
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wold's  line,  and  which  is  in  conformity  with  the  agreement  of  8th  Octo- 
ber, 1782.  It  proves  beyond  doubt,  that  the  dividing  highlands  intend, 
ed  by  that  agreement,  (and  which  are  described  in  the  same  identical 
words  in  the  agreement  and  in  the  treaty  of  peace,)  did,  from  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  Mitchell's  Medousa  Lake  to  the  northeastern  source  of 
the  Penobscot,  for  a  distance  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles,  divide  no  other  rivers,  from  those  emptying  into  the  River  St. 
Lawrence,  than  tributary  streams  of  the  River  St.  John.  This  puts  at 
rest  the  question  respecting  the  intentions  of  the  negotiators. 

We  do  not  pretend  that  the  coloring,  exclusively  of  that  line,  was 
done  by  Mr.  Jay.  It  appears  to  have  been  previously  executed  by  a 
map  vender.  The  green  southerly  boundary  of  Canada  is  evidently 
intended  to  be  drawn  in  conformity  with  the  Quebec  Act  of  1774.  The 
residue  appears  to  be  only  Mitchell's  dotted  lines  colored. 
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